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INTRODUCTION. 


fordid allurements of private intereſt, 


Tux effect hich almoſt conſtantly attends 


k ſuch reading operated on my inclinations in the 


ſtrongeſt manner, and Liberty became the object 
of a ſecondary worſhip i in my delighted imagina- 


tion. A mind thus diipoſed can never ſee through 


the medium held up by party-writers ; or incline 


to that extreme of candor, which, by coloring 


the enormous vices, and magnifying the petty 


virtues, of wicked men, confound together in one 
undiſtinguiſned groupe the exalted patriots who 


have illuſtriouſly figured in this country, with 


thoſe timesſerving placemen who have tacrificed 
the moſt eſſential intereſts of the public to the 


baſeneſs of their private affections. 


A 2 9 L Tas 


— HOUGH the veftirude of r my intention 
has hitherto. been, and, Trruft in God, 
= ever will be, my ſupp rt, in the 1 
& ous talk of delineating the political hiſtory of this 
country, yet I think it incumbent on me to give 
the public my reaſons for undertaking a ſubject 
which has been already treated by ſeveral ingeni- 
ous and learned men. From my early youth I 
have read with deli ght thoſe hiſtories which exhibit 15 
Liberty in its 8 exalted ſtate, the annals of 
the Roman and the Greek republics. Studies like 
| theſe excite that natural love of F reedom which 
| lies latent in the breaſt of every rational being, 
till ſtifled by prejudice, or extinguiſhed by the 
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Tux focieties of the modern ages of the world * 
are not conſtituted with powers to bring to an 


| impartial tribunal men truſted in the higher 
offices of the ſtate. Fame is the only reward 
Which, in the preſent times, true virtue hath to 
hope; and the only puniſhment which the guilty I 
great have to apprehend is eternal infamy. The 
weight of puniſhment ought ever to be determined 


by the importance of the conſequences which at- 


5 tend the crime: In this balance the vices of men 


in public characters can admit of no alleviation. 


A good citizen is a credit to his country, and | 
merits the approbation of every virtuous man. 


Patriots who have ſacrificed their tender affections,” 
their properties, their lives, to the intereſt of ſo- 


ciety, deſerve a tribute of praiſe unmixed with 
any alloy. With regret. do I accuſe my country 


of inattention. fo the moſt exalted of their bene- 


factors: Whilſt they enjoy privileges unpoſſeſſed 
by other nations, they have loſt a juſt ſenſe of: the 
merit of the men by whoſe virtues theſe pri- 
vileges were attained; men who, with the hazard 
and even the loſs of their lives attacked the for- 
midable pretenſions of the Stewart family, and 
ſet up the banners of Liberty againſt a tyranny 
Rich had been eſtabliſhed for a ſeries of more 
than one hundred and fifty years; and this by the 
_ exertion of faculties, which, if compared with 
the barren produce of modern times, appear more 
than human. Neglect is not the only crime com- 
mitted againſt theſe ſacred characters: Party pre- 
| Judice, and the more deteſtable principle of private 
intereſt, have painted the memoirs of paſt times 
in ſo falſe a light, that it is with difficulty we can | 
trace features, which, if juſtly deſcribed, would 
exalt the worthies of this country Beyond we | 
fame of any ſet of men, which the annals of other 


| To 


nations can at any one period produce. 
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INTRODUCTION 


To do juſtice therefore to the memory of our 
illuſtrious anceſtors, to the utmoſt extent of my 
- (mall abilities, ſtill having an eye to public Li- 
berty, the ſtandard by which I have endeavored to 
meaſure the virtue of thoſe characters which are 
treated of in this hiſtory, is the principal motive 
which induced me to undertake this intrieate part 
of the Engliſh annals. If- the execution is defi- 
_ cient,” the intention muſt be allowed to be meri- 
torious; and if the goodneſs of my head may 
juſtly be queſtioned, my heart will ſtand the teſt 
of the moſt critical examination, In this country, 
= where luxury has made a great Pr zrels, it is not 
do be ſuppoſed that the people of fortune will fa- 
& thom the depth of politics, or examine the volu- | 
minous collections in which can only be found a 
faithful „ ee of the important tranſacti- 
ons of paſt ages. It is the buſineſs of an hiſto- 
rian to di geſt theſe, and to give a true and accu- 
rate Goſs of them to the public. I have ever 
looked upon a ſuppoſed knowledge of facts ſeen 
in the falſe mirror of miſrepreſentation as one of 
the great banes of this country. Individuals may 


err, but the public judgment is infallible. They 


only want a juſt information of facts to make a 


proper comment. Labor to attain truth, integrity 
to ſet it in its full light, are indiſpenſable dutics in 


an hiſtorian. I can affirm that | am not wanting 
im thoſe duties. The invidious cenſures which 


may enſue from ſtriking into a path of literature 


rarely trodden by my ſex, will not permit afelfiſh 
_ conſideration to keep me mute in the cauſe of li- 
berty and virtue, whilſt the doctrine of ſlavery 
finds ſo many intereſted writers to defend it by 
fraud and ſophiſtry, in oppoſition to the common 
_ reaſon of mankind, and the experience of every 
age. Abſurd as are the principles and notions on 
which the doctrine of arbitrary power is eſtabliſh- 
ed, there have been ever in this county found 
A 4 15 many 
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7 oi many to adopt it, The vulgar are at all times . 
able to be Loved 7 and this nation has ever 
produced a number of bad citizens, who, prone 
to be corrupted, have been the ready tools of 
wicked miniſters, and the zealous partizans in a 
| cauſe big with the ruin of the ſtate, and the de- 
ſtruction of that felicity which the individuals of 
this country have for ſome years enjoyed. It is 
juſtly remarked by an able writer, That there 
may be a faction for the crown as well as againſt 
it, and conſpiracies againſt Freedom as well as 
againſt Prerogative.” Whoever attempts to re- 
move the limitations neceſlary to render monarchy 
conſiſtent with Liberty, are rebels in the worſt 
fenſe; rebels to the Jaws of their country, the 
law of nature, the law of reaſon, and the law of 
God. Can there be ſuch men? Was I to put the 
queſtion to my own heart, it would anſwer, that 
it was impoſſible there ſhould be ſuch. But the 
annals of this country have a ſhameful tale to tell, 
that ſuch a faction has ever exiſted in this ſtate, a 
from the cartieſt Fane of our t conſt 5 
tution. 


Tuts faction has not day crevitlcd the ef R 
 liſhing any regular ſyſtem to preſerve or improve 
our liberties ; but lie at this time in wait for the 

flrſt opportunity which the imperfections of this 
government may give them to deſtroy thoſe 
rights, which have been purchaſed by the toi! 
and blood of the moſt exalted individuals who 
ever adorned humanity. To thew the cauſes of 
ſo great a malignancy, it will be neceſſary to ob- | 
| ſerve, that there are in every ſociety a number ve 
men to whom tyranny is in ſome meaſure profi- 
table; men devoid of every virtue and qualifica= WM - 
tion requiſite to riſe in a free ſtate : The emolu- = 
ments and favors they gain for ſupporting tyranny, 
are me only means ed which they can obtam di- 
ſtinctions; 
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ſtinctions; ; which, in every equal government, 
are the rewards of public ſervice. The ſelfiſh 
= affections' of theſe men, exalted above worthier 
= citizens, fancy a recompence in this exaltation 


ample enough for the facrifice of their Liberty. 


To avoid the cenſures of injured poſterity, their 


children are brought up in the doctrine of a ne- 


ceſſary ſervitude, and are taught to regard the 


champions of Liberty as the diſturbers of the 
peace of mankind. Hence is produced a nume- 
rous claſs of men, who having been educated in 


the principles of ſlavery, become the deluded in- 
ſtruments of all the nous: | ee of mean | 


anbirian. 55 


- Sour there are, who; envying the reputation: | 


= W N illuſtrious characters have acquired, bend 8 
& their endeavors to deſtroy the genuine notions of 


virtue and public utility, on which the fame of 


| great men is built. Others, whoſe affections are 


of fo baſe an alloy, that they envy the indepen- 


= Adency which every individual of this country may 


enjoy, and would willingly forfeit that natural 
privilege to ſuperior tyrants, provided they might 


have the power of domineering over the lower 


claſs of people. Others again, who, having drudged 
through what is called a regular education, with 


much learning, or rather reading, but without 
judgment to have acquired real Knowledge, be- 


come a magazine of other men's conceits, and 
commence the diſciples of the firſt doctrine which 
accident flings in their way. Thele ſcholars, in 
the purſuit of ſcience, loſe the diſtinctions of 


* ſenſe, and are as obſtinately fixed in the 


prejudices of the authors with whom they have 


converſed, as if theſe prejudices were the produce 


of their own imaginations. Hence proceed thoſe 
_ oppoſite opinions among the ſpeculative part of 
_ mankind, in regard to Papa and monarchical 


privi- 
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privileges. All men can acquire the jargon of 
terms, but the depth of ſcience is only to be at- 
tained by genius. The greater proportion of ig- 
norance there may be in a diſputant, the more re- 


luctant he is to give way to reaſoning which con- 


tradicts the borrowed opinions he has taken in the 
groſs; he looks with a ſovereign. contempt on his 
_ antagoniſt, not becauſe he can confute his argu - 
ments, but becauſe his arguments contradict the 
tenets which have been laid down by Hobbes, and 


other writers of that ſtamp. Unequal to the com- 


bat, he ſkirmiſhes at a diſtance, wilfully converſes 
in generals, and never enters into thoſe particulars 
which may inveſtigate the ſubject. Men like 
theſe, without the deſire of attaining truth, wran- 


gle but for victory; and if they have ſenſe enougli 


enough to acknowledge them. "| 
Punx general education of the Engliſh youth is 


to ſee their miſtakes, they never have candor | 


not adapted to cheriſh thoſe generous ſentiments 
of Independency, which is the only characteriſtic 
of a real gentleman. The buſineſs of the public 
ſchools is nothing more than to teach the rudi- 


ments of grammar, and a certain degree of per- 
fection in the Latin and Greek tongues. Whilſt 
the languages of theſe once- illuſtrious nations are 


the objects of attention, the divine precepts which 


they taught and practiſed are totally neglected. 


Prom the circle of theſe barren ſtudies, the ſchool- 
boy is tranſplanted into the univerſity. Here he 
is ſuppoſed to be initiated in every branch of 
knowledge which diſtinguiſhes the man of educa- 

tion from the ignorant herd; but here, as I am. 


told, and have great reaſon to believe, are taught 
| doctrines little calculated to form patriots to ſup- 
port and defend the privileges of the ſubje& in 


this limited monarchy. * In theſe ſeats of edu- 
cation, ſays an ingenious author, inſtead of be- 


ing formed to love their country and conſtitution, 


me 
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the laws and liberties of it, they are rather diſ- 


| poſed to love arbitrary government, and to be- 
come ſlaves to abſolute monarchy. A change of 


intereſt, provocation, or ſome other conſideration, 


may ſet them right as to the public; but they 
have no inward principle of love to their country = 

and of public Liberty; fo that they are eaſily 
brought to like ſlavery, if they may be made the 


tools of managing it.” The ſtudy of hiſtory 
is little cultivated in theſe ſeminaries; and not at 


all thoſe fundamental principles of the Engliſn 
= conſtitution on which our anceſtors (AW ber a 
ſyſtem of government, in which the Liberty of 
the ſubject ĩs as abſolutely inſtituted as the dignity | 
of the ſovereign. Yet the knowledge of theſe 


fundamental principles are as neceſlary to under- 
ſtand this ſyſtem of government, as the know- | 


ledge of them was neceſſary to conſtruct it. 


Tus form of the conſtitution may be preſerv- 


eld, when the ſpirit of it is Joſt; and nothing is 
more likely to happen, whilſt thoſe perſons who 
are appointed to maintain it are ignorant of thoſe 
fundamental principles, whereon the barriers 
Which defend civil liberty from prerogative are 
| founded; Prejudice with a love of flavery, or at 
leaſt ignorant of the advantages of Liberty, the 
_ laſt part of the education of the men of fortune 
in this conntry is what is called the tour of Eu- 
rope; that is, a reſidence for two or three years 
in the countries of France and Italy. This is the 


finiſhing ſtroke, which renders them uſeleſs to all 


the good purpoſes of preſerving the birth-right of 
an Engliſhman. Without being able to diſtin- 
- guiſh the different natures of different govern- 
ments, their advantages, their diſadvantages ; 
without being able to comprehend how infinitely 
they affect the intereſt and happinels of individuals, 
they grow charmed with every thing which is fo- 
En, are TR with the gaudy tinſel of a ſu- 
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perb court, the frolic levity of unreflecting ſlaves; 
and thus, deceived by open are cpa A 


in 4 taſte for ſervitude. 


Tusk are the cauſes which occaſion * irra- 


tional inclinations of many of the Engliſh people 


in regard to government: and would to God that 

theſe; though very important in themſelves, were 

= only ones which Liberty had to fear. In form- 
ing this government, a latent evil crept into the 


vitals of the ſtate, and hath in the courſe of time 


poiſoned every part of the conſtitution. Corrup- 
tion, that undermining miſchief, hath ſapped the 

foundation of a fabric, whoſe building was Cce- 
mented with the blood of our beſt citizens. The 
growing evil hath ſpread far and wide, tainted the 
minds of men with ſuch an incurable degeneracy, 
that the virtue of our forefathers is become the ri· be: 


dicule of every modern politician. 


Ix is become an eſtabliſhed maxim, that. cor- 5 
ruption is a neceſſary engine of government. 
There are ſome among us who have not been a- 
ſhamed to ſay, that it is proper for the other parts 
of the legiſlature to depend on the monarch by 


corruption. How oppoſite this is to the genius 


and ſpirit of our conſtitution, is too apparent to 
need a proof. That the conſequences of it are 
already ſeverely felt in this country, our debts and 
heavy taxes fatally demonſtrate: how deſtructive 
it is to every virtue which preſerves ſociety, or dig- 
nifies human nature, 1s alſo apparent. This is a 
ſad but certain truth, that corruption is ſo general 
among us that it has diſſolved the ſacred bonds of 
mutual truſt. By the influence of bribery, every 
man in theſe days has a triple temptation to ſin 
__ his country: The emoluments of favor; 
the fear of being laughed at for his honeſty; of 
being abandoned by 25 aſſociates, and left ſingle 
to ſtand the inſults of a victorious faction. | 
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Ir I have digreſſed from the ſubject I ſet out 
"wh which was to inform the public of my in- 


tention in writing this Hiſtory, they will, [ hope, 


1 excuſe a warmth which national evils have excited 


in a breaſt zealous in the cauſe of Liberty, and at- 
tached with a fervent devotion to the civil rights of 


my country. There remains nothing now but to 


aſſure my readers, that I ſhall finiſh this period of 


hiſtory, to the elevation of the Hanover-Line, 
' with the ſame indefatigable induſtry as 1 have ex- 


ecuted this ſmall part of it: and having nothing ſo 


much in view as the inveſtigation -of truth, ſhall 
purſue it with an integrity whieh, I think, cannot 
fuſtly be called in queſtion by the moſt invidious : 


inquiſitor. 


Tas inaccuracies: of ſtyle which may be found | 
in this compoſition, will, I hope, find favor from 
the candor of the public; and the defects of a fe- 
male hiſtorian, in theſe points, not weighed ; in the 


balance of ſevere criticiſm. 


ADDRESS 


ADDRESS to LIBERTY. | 


U. firſt: and moſt benevolent of powers! 


9 deſpotic pride, and rage, and luſt, 
To ſhield mankind, to raiſe them to aſſert 
The native rights and honor of their race. 


Teach me, thy loweſt ſubject, but in zeal 
Vielding to none, the PRoGrEss or THY REIOx, 


And with a ſtrain from thee enrich the Muſe: 
As THe alone ſhe ſerves, her patron Taov, 


And great inſpirer be: Then will ſhe joy, 


Tho' narrow life her lot, and private ſhade. 


And when her venal voice ſhe barters vile, 
Or to thy open or thy ſecret foes, nd 
May neꝰ er thoſe ſacred raptures touch her more, 
By laviſh hearts unfelt! and may her Work 
Sink in oblivion with the nameleſs crew, 
Vermin of ſtate! to thy o 'er-flowing light 
That owe their 0 yet betray thy cauſe. 


Tuous SON, 


' Come from eternal ſplendors; here on earth, 
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N LE S8 l. . 
the reverend prelate Abbot reprimanded hint for Ann. 1628. 
dhe ill uſe of the favor that houſe had done him, 
in giving him time to recollect himſelf before he 
E was called to anſwer. © I ſee in you, ſays he, 
that there are ſome men who are ie ri, /ed non 
miſerendi. I am ſorry to hear ſuch an anſwer to 
the accuſation of the Commons.” To this the 
archbiſhop added, that he both miſliked and ab- 
horred his ſermons : Touching che participation 
they gave the King with God, that it was very 
blaſphemy ; touching the other his aſſertion, that 
there is no juſtice but between equals, not between 
God and man, the parent and his children, nor 
between the King and his people, it was impious 
and falſe, and that he had drawn an infamy upon 
his country and religion. The archbiſhop ended 
this admonition, with putting Manwaring in mind 
of the judgment inflicted by the King of Cyprus 
on the philoſopher Anaſarchis, to be brayed in a 
| brazen mortar, as a proper ä on all flat | 
terers of princes. | 
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During the courſe of his ſeſſion, the lord Suffolk 
had been accuſed by Sir John Stfangeways of having 
averred that Mr. Selden had eraſed a record, and de- 
ſerved to be hanged for it. This the earl had the 
meanneſs to deny: He Was confuted by ſeveral wit- 
neſſes. 
The houſe of Lords paſſed : a very arbitrary ſentence 
on one Wakeland, whe had printed an erroneous liſt of 
the names of the nobility. He was brought to the bar 
of their houſe, where he produced a warrant under 
the hand of ſecretary Conway: This warrant was 
_ judged inſufficient for his indemnification : He was or- 
dered to ſtand committed to the Fleet, and commanded 
to bring in his books to be burnt, and print no more 
of that nature without the approbation of the earl _ OO 
marſhal. Parl. Hiſt. vol. VIII. p. 205, 212, & fe g. 
Journal. of the Commons, vol. I. p. 883, & feg. — I ns 
nal £4 ther Lordi, vol. I. p. 406. 
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END of the FIRST VOLUME. 
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Accefſn on of eee with p 
Conſpiracy agamy. the King.— ee, at 
_ Hampton-Court ——A Parliament. Treaty * 
Peace with Spain. . 


f 


N the 3 of Elizabeth, - VI Anno 1603. 
5 of Scotland ſucceeded to the throne of _ 
= England. By the connection of the fa- 
= mily of the Stewarts with the Tudors, through 
Margaret the daughter of Henry VII. he claim 
ed ſuperiority of title; but to the nomination of 
Elizabeth he owed his peaceable aſcent to the 
throne. This princeſs, by a long reign and 
many favorable concurring circumſtances, had 
gained an entire aſcendency over the hearts and 
opinions of her ſubjects, notwithſtanding that, du- 
ring the courſe of her government, ſhe had exerted 
very arbitrary principles of ſovereignty ; to which 
ſhe was enabled by the yet-cheriſhed opinion of | 
royal prerogative, and the continuation of the fame _— 
SCE B reli- * 
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HISTORY oF ENGLAND. 


| Anno 160g religious factions which had ſupported a like exer- 


James pro- 
claimed. 


tion in the reign of her father Henry VIII. and her 
55 Ker ory: 5 


ELIZABETH died on March 24. 160g, after a 
proſperous reign of forty-four years. Her good 
fortune is nothing more conſpicuous, than in the 


unmerited fame it has to this day preſerved to 
her. The vices of this princeſs were ſuch as 
could not exiſt with a good heart, nor her weak- 
neſſes with a good head: but to the unaccount- 
able caprice o of 


party-zeal ſhe owes the reputa- 

tion of qualities which would do honor to a maſ⸗ 
culine mind. ; 
Six hours after her deceaſe, Jams bay beet. - 


for was proclaimed. Great was the impatience We 
of the people to behold their new ſovereign; no ⁵ü 


| lefst impatient was their ſovereign to take poſſec⸗ 


ſion of his new dignity. His immediate journey 


from Edinburgh to London followed the 258 


news of his acceſſion .. The concourſe o peo- . 


n be whom idlenefs, curioſity, and intereſt, had 


rought together, was fo offenfive to him dur- 


ing his progreſs, that he iſſued a W 


2 forbidding ſuch a tumultuous reſort. His 1 


| rance of the laws of England, and the high 1 5 


be had conceived of his preſent power by the ar- 
| bitrary proceedings of his predeceſſors, made him, 


upon his arrival at Newark, guilty of the abſurd = 
5 violence of * a thief without form ot 


n The following is a curious is paſſage it ina letter which 


James wrote from. Edinburgh to the lord-mayor, alder- 
men, and common-council of London, on hearing 

that he had been proclaimed King. Do all whatſo- 

ever things you ſhall find neceſſary or expedient for the 


good government of the ſaid city in execution of juſtice, 


as you have been uſed to do in our deareſt ſiſter's time, 
till our pleaſure be known unto you to the contrary.” 


N in Br. „ fol. 7021. no. 25 


trial. 


„ SE... A. ws. SE. hc. id 


0 trial i His Ae was ſoon afier exerciſed. on Anno . 

== Valentine Thomas, of whom he had complained Stow's An- 

= to Elizabeth that he had calumniated his con- nals, 1631, 

duct. This unfortunate man was in priſon on p- 821. 

= this account, at the time of James's acceſſion; 

who immediately brought him to a trial, and ob. 

= tained his condemnation on the pretence of a 

conſpiracy againſt Elizabeth and ſome of her oO $25. 

council. | 
THE firſt national a! in which he en- Treaty with 

caged was a treaty with France, extorted from France. 

him by the importunity of Roſny *, whom Henry 

IV. had ſent into England for that purpoſe. The 

articles contained a defenſive league between 

France and England; and offenſive, if the Spa- 

niards, who were the then-dreaded power in 

1 Europe, ſhould attempt the Netherlands. This 

= fucceis of Roſny was extraordinary, becauſe 

James had an averſion to the Dutch for their prin- 

ciples of freedom. His chief counſellor at this 

time was Cecil, created by him ſucceſſively lord 

Eſſindon, viſcount Cranbourn, and Earl of Saliſ- 

bury*. The preſent favor of this miniſter, ſur- 

priſed every Nay ; he was naturally odious 


The manner in which he was addreſſed by his new 
ſubjects did not a little contribute to give him roman- 
tic notions of his preſent fortune. The letter the coun- 
cil wrote to him, to notify their having proclaimed 
him King, begins with theſe words: Right high, 
right excellent, and mighty prince, and our dread ſo- 
vereign lord.“ 
_ © Afterwards duc de Sully. It appears from Sully? 8 
Memoirs, that both the kings of France and Spain 
diſtributed large ſums among James's miniſters and 
courtiers, to bribe them to their reſpective intereſts. _ | 
4 a pe was ſo laviſh of his favours, that in the . 3 
courſe of this year he created fourteen peers; and from 


April 6 to May 20 he had made two hundred and thir- 
ty-ſeven knights. The earl of Southampton and the 
young earl of Eſſex were reſtored to their titles. 

B " „„ 


1 


5 Anno > 1603. 


Conſ piracy 
= 9 95 the 
INS. 


nation of all the accuſed; though Sir Walter 
1 Raleigh could not be brought in guilty without 


Mary, and his own oppoſition to his partizan the 
earl of Eſſex: but this cunning courtier had in- 


the latter years of Elizabeth's life. Not ſo was 
the fate of Sir Walter Raleigh, a leader in all 
= the] intrigues in which Cecil had been engaged, . 


Raleigh and the lords Grey and Cobham were the 
maoſt turbulent. Their indiſcretion ran ſo high as 
to affect their lives and fortunes. A kind of con- 
ſpiracy with Aremberg the Flemiſh ambaſſador WW 
was charged againſt them and three other com- 
moners, viz. Sir Griffith Markham, Anthony 

| Copley, and George Brook, brother to the lord 
Cobham. The grounds of their accuſation were 
ſome bold imprudent words ſpoken in the height 


| ſtitution, there being no other evidence than a 1 
written one to appear n him. To all but 


fit of ſickneſs, he wrote the following letter to him: 


upon my falvation I never practiſed with Spain by 
your procurement. God ſo comfort me in this my A 
| flition, as you are a true ſubject, for any thing I know. 


5 God have mercy on my ſoul as I Know no treaſon by 


- 
* 6 awd” 
= - =- 
= * 
*. 


HISTORY OF: ENGLAND. We 
to James on account of his father's enmity to 


gratiated himſelf by a ſecret commerce during 


excepting the laſt. | | 
AmoncsT the many diſcontented courtiers 
which a change of royal favour had occaſioned, 
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of reſentment. The iſſue of it was the ON. 
the violation of a very eſſential law in the con- 


Brook 


© * hs bott of the py was to ſet Arabella 
Stewart, the Kings couſin-german, upon the throne. 
f 'This was the lord Cobham's. This nobleman had 
been betrayed into an accuſation of Raleigh; but, on a 


Seeing myſelf ſo near my end, for the diſcharge of 


my -conſcience, and freeing myſelf from your blood, 
which elſe will cry vengeance againſt me, I proteſt 


I will fay as Pilate, Purus ſum a ſanguine bujus, So 


1 


AMES 1.7 


8 5 een of death was mitigated to im- * Ange 1603. 


ume 3 
Tus plague at! this time Fane with ſuch u un- 


ſparing violence, as to carry off thirty, thouſand nr. 857. 


of the inhabitants of London * only. To the 


Roman Catholics was ſuperadded another morti- | 


fication. The bigotry of Mary, the mother of 


James, to their faith, had filled them with a 


flattering aſſurance of favor from her ſon; but 
the deuial of a toleration, which they ſtrenuouſly | 


ſolicited, convinced them that their hopes were ; 


N 1 
Or all the Fg AIR which marked the 1 2 
4 James, there was none more contemptible 


than a pedantic diſpoſition, which he had at- 
tained from a narrow, though laborious, educa- 


tion. Some ſchool-learning he had, the fruits of 


that unwearied application which is often united 


W to mean parts; of that learning he was ridi- 
= culouſly vain, His Vanity: was much e 


= you. „This ans was produced i in court by Raleigh: 
but his enemies brought a written evidence contradic- 


tory to the ſenſe of this letter, ſigned by the lord 
Cobham. Raleigh deſired that his accuſer might be 
brought face to face; this was denied, his defence 


cover ruled, and the jury, after a quarter of an hour's 
conſultation, brought him in guilty. Cobham after- 
wards declared, that his name to that letter on which 
Raleigh was condemned was fraudulently obtained. 
State Trials, vol. I. page 183. Sir Anthony Welden's 
Court of King James," 1651, p. 36. Cutbrie, vol. III. 


p. 629. 
5 The lord Cobham, the bed Gray, KAN wo Griffith 
Markham, were brought to the block before the war- 
rant of reprieve was produced. They all three lived 


and died in great penury. Two prieſts, Watſon and 


Clerk, were convicted of being accomplices in this 
conſpiracy, and executed. 

b This city is ſaid to have contained but one hun- 
dred ang 1 thouſand inhabitants at this time. 


1 by 


1 _ _- HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ange 1604. by the flattery he had met with from the minions 
of his Engliſh court. He was eager for an « 

tunity of paying, it to the whole nation. The 
opportunity was afforded him by a petition from | 

the * Puritans for a reformation of ſundry ar- 
ticles of the eftabliſhed church. James gave 

them hopes of an impartial debate, though he 
mortally hated all the reformers, for the reſtraints 
they had laid upon him in his Scotch govermnent;⁊ 

2e whi . were altogether incompatible 

with that fond idea he had entertained of monar- 

i chical power. In this debate James was to pre- 
8 ſide as judge; and an aſſembly of churchmen and 
2 8 miniſters met at Hampton- Court for this purpoſe. 
Cour t. From judge he turned principal diſputant, ſi- 

lencing al oppoſition by his authority and lo- 

quacity. The iſſue of the conference was an in- 

Junction to the miniſters to conform. James 
cloſed his many arguments with theſe powerful 

ones: That preſbytery agreed as well with 

monarchy as God with the devil; that he would 

not have Tom and Dick and Will meet to cen- 

ſure him and bis council;” a demonſtration 

Tong of the impartiality he had promiſed. The 

miniſters were obliged to acquieſce, without other 

conviction than that they were miſtaken in the 

hopes they had formed from his education. Great 

was the exultation and adulation of the church- 

men and courtiers on this occaſion. Chancellor 

Egerton cried out, ** He had often heard that 

the royalty and prieſthood were united, but 

never ſaw it verified till now.” Archbiſhop 

Whitgift carried his flattery till farther; “ He 
W 5 0 the king e * che ſpirit 5 
5 5 God ..“ 1 i | 

5 Two 


i This petition was ſigned by ſeven hundred and : 
2 clergymen. Fuller” s Church Hiſt. Lond: 165 5 b 
p. 7 
. Jame: began the conference by exclaiming againſt 
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JAMES 1. 


one commanding all Jeſuits and prieſts who had 


thoſe who could not comply with the church. 


WW That againſt the Puritans baniſhed all nai of 'P 
201 like noe”. 1 5 RG 


1 


the Scotch * CR oh « Bleſſed be © God's gracious ESP 5 
neſs, ſaid he, who hath brought me into the promiſed 
land; where religion is purely profeſſed; where I ſit 
among grave, reverend, and learned men; not as before 
elſewhere, a king without ſtate, without honor, without 
order, where beardleſs boys would brave us to our face.” 


There were no ſmall reaſons for James's zeal for the 


found in the ſpecimens already mentioned, he added, 


«© Tf this be all your party hath to fay, I will make 

them conform themſelves, or elſe I will Barrie them 

out of the land, or elſe do worſe, _y hang them, that' s 
1 


N 


unexpected intruſion, and very graciouſly directed 
Tn to o depute ten of their members to declare their 


Two. „ eee followed this deciſion ; Anno 1600, 


orders from any foreign powers to depart the 
kingdom; the other enjoining the Puritans to 
= N to the eſtabliſhed church. In the ſpirit 
ol the one, James plainly ſhewed that his ſole ob- 
= jection to the popiſh tenets was their not allow- 
ing his ſupremacy : he intimated in it, that he 
would have a regard for the tender conſciences of | 


= Englith hierarchy. Many of the prelates complimented ' 
him with unlimited power; while the diſſenters ham- 
pered him with the doctrines of law and conſcience. 
After he had anſwered the objections urged by the 
preſbyterian miniſters with the ſame logie as may be 


1 At the end 4 this proclamation is a hint elude. 
a political uniformity in matters of religion between 
all Chriſtian monarchs. To this ſcheme, which James 

had early planned, may be imputed many of thoſe ab- 
ſurdities which frequently occur in his conduct. 
m The Puritans about this time ſuffered ſq lk a 
_ perſecution, that they were driven to offer a petition 
for relief to the King, whilſt he was taking the diver- 
fon of hunting. James was ſomething ſtartled at this 
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- HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Jauss now taſted of all the enjoyments he 
moſt affected; ſurrounded with flatterers, he 
ſnuffed up continually the incenſe of his o-. n 
\ praiſe" With the reputation of buſineſs, he 
Np. his paſſion for idleneſs. He affected to 
decide, by his judgment, all affairs both civil 
and religious; yet devoted his whole time to 
amuſement. His days were ſpent in hunting or | 
idle compoſition ; his evening in all the variety 


of entertainments which the ingenuity of the 


queen his wife could procure him. Of the 
Scotch gentry, thoſe who followed the court, or 
were attached to the hierarchy, unitated much | 
the levity and freedom of French manners; on 
the contrary, thoſe who were attached to puri- 
taniſm affected ſeverity and reſerve. The pre- 
ſent fortune and favour of James gave many of 


the firſt an op] rtunity of indulging their taſte in 


a more expenſive manner than the narrowneſs of 
their former circumſtances would admit ®. This . 
humour coincided IF with that of their prince. . 


| grievances to the 9 0 Theſe deputies ho ſooner. 
made their appearance before the council than they 
were ſent to jail ; and Sir Francis Haſtings, Sir Edward 
Montague, and Sir Valentine Knightly, under whole. 
protection they had thus ated, were turned out of the 
lieutenancy of the county and the commiſſion of 'the 
peace. Winwned's Memorials, 625, vol. II. p. 36, 48. 
He was extclled as the Solomon of the age, and 
was the firſt King of Er gland flattered with the ablurd 
title of Sacred Majeſty. | 
The firſt diſguſt which James gave his Engliſh . 
babe de was the profuſion of favours he beſtowed on 
his Scotch followers. The duke of Lenox, the earl of 
Mar, the lord Hume, lord Kinloſs, Sir George Hume, 8 
and ſecretary Elphinſton, were added to the privy 
council. Sir George Hume was created earl of Dun- 
bar; Hay was created viſcount Doncaſter, then earl of 
\ Ga rifle 3 ; and Ny was created earl of Holdernels. 


Among 


ESE 0 1 oo i 2 


1 M K 8 R 
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hve the number of ans 8 which Anno 1504. 


were continually iſſued from royal authority, 
there was one ordaining an annual feſtival in re- 


membrance of the king's deliverance from the 


famous Gowry conſpiracy. This was a compli- 
= ment which the Scotch preſbytery had denied 


him under the mortifying circumſtance of not 


confiding enough in his veracity, to be certain of 


its reality. 
Tur time for the expected meeting of tho pare 


Prochitia- = 


liament now approached. A. proclamation whic tion. 
came out with the writs was remarkable for the 


fairneſs of its aſpect, and the perniciouſneſs of its 
0 tendency: prohibitions which interfered with the 
= ſubjects right of electing, were veiled with an ap- 
= pearance of candor which ſhaded their conſe- 
= quences from the eyes of the ignorant. 


On the nineteenth of March the great coun- 


dil of the nation met. James was determined 
do nine in the double capacity of king and ora- 
= tor, and addreſſed the aſſembly in a copious 
| harangue. After having thrown out many hints 
concerning the ſufficient right he had attained 
from his title, he expreſſed his ſatisfaction for 


Parties. 


the cordial reception he had received from his 


ſubjects on his firſt entry to his new kingdom. 
„Shall I ever, ſaid he, nay, can J ever be able, 
or rather ſo unable, in memory, as to forget 
your unexpected readineſs and alacrity, your 
ever-memorable reſolution, and your moſt won- 
derful conjunction and harmony of your hearts, 
in declaring and embracing 'me as your undoubted 


Journals of 
the Com- 


mons, vol. 


I. p. ING 


and lawful king and governor ? or ſhall it ever 


be blotted out of my mind, how at my firſt entry 


into this kingdom, the people of all forts rid and 


Tan, nay rather flew. to meet me: their eyes 


flaming nothing but ſparkles of affection; their 


mouths and tongues uttering nothing but ſounds 


of JOY 3 3 wr hands, feet, and all the reſt of 
their 


* 
* - ; 
: - 


| Anno . their members, in their geſtures 3 a 
paſſionate longing and eameſtneſs to meet and 
embrace their new ſovereign.” He then ex- 
patiated on the manifold bleflings England had 
received in his perſon, which would make their 


LY = 


„ 


Rapin. 


Smollet. 


wh j 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


meaſure of happineſs full, if the two nations 


were united in one kingdom. He was the huſ- 
band, he ſaid, and the whole iſland his lawful 
wife; and he hoped no one was ſo unreaſonable 
as to think thar a Chriſtian king under the Goſ- 
pel ſhould be a polygamiſt, and huſband two 
wives.“ He opened to them his opinion and in- 
tentional conduct towards the Papiſts and Diſ- 
ſenters. He acknowledged the Roman Ca- 
tholic to be the mother church, though defiled 
with ſome impurities. He did not wiſh the 
don-throwing of the temple, but that it might 
be purged and cleanſed from corruption; he had 
not, like Rehoboam, increaſed their burdens, * 
but lightened them, as much as time, occaſion, 
or law, could permit; and was even then con- 
ſidering how ſome overtures might be propoſed 
to the preſent parliament, to lighten the burden 
of laws againſt them. He would be content, 
for his part, to meet them half way, ſo that all 
novelties might be renounced on both ſides. As 
to the ſects of Puritans and Novelliſts, being im- 
patient of ſuperiority, they were inſufferable in 
any well governed commonwealth ; his courſe to- 
woards them he remitted to his proclamation made 
on that ſubject. ? | 
Tus ſpeech, which was tediouſly prolix, did 
not gain the applauſe, nor produce the ſatisfac- 
tion which James expected; or rather it diſſatiſ- 
fied every body. The Roman Catholics were 
not content with his diſtinctions, though he had 


hinted that his only objection to their faith was 
the ſingle tenet of allegiance to the Pope. The 
Puritans, a then numerous ſect in England, were 


exaſperated 2 


3 


1 IV 


1 


1 


JAMES „„ Th 


3 at his branding them as a peſtilent ſet Anno 1604. 
'of people, deſtructive to the common-weal. The 
Proteſtants in general diſliked his favorable decla- 
rations to the Papiſts, and the whole nation was 
_ offended at the 8 he threw out towards an union 
with Scotland. 5 
_ AFTER a recognition of the king's title, the 7 
firſt motion of the Commons was for the redreſs 
= of grievances. The following ones, as the moſt 
XX notorious, were enumerated by Sir Robert Wroth : 
Ihe wardſhips of mens children, a burden and ſer- Joulkts ot = 
= vitude to the ſubjects of this kingdom: The ge- Commons, 
= neral abuſe and grievance of purveyors and cart- vol. l b. 151. 
= takers: Particular and private patents, commonly 4 
called Monopolies“: Diſpenſations in penal ſta- 
tutes: Tranſportations of ordnance : Abuſes of 
the Exchequer, 
Ix a conference * with the Lords on a project to 
petition the King for leave to take into conſide- 
ration a recompence to be given in exchange for 
- Os; , oe Lords on MI. in the _ i 


1 


— 


2 On the ſubje& of monopolies, it was ordered. by 
the lower houſe, «+ That thoſe who find juſt cauſe of 9 
grievance ſhould bring in their complaints in writing, —_ 
o the end they might be underſtood and conſidered of 
by the committees; and a law framed thereupon ac- 
cording to the cauſe.” 7 
2 This article, which brought to the crown an in- bs KY 
come of 30001. a year, had been often repreſented by 
the Commons, during the adminiſtration of Elizabeth, 
= as a great grievance to the nation, by ſupplying their 
= enemies the Spaniards with theſe e arms on 
| ealy terms. | 
In this conference was flung out an axtracedinary 
argument for this time; © That a people may be 
without a King, a King cannot be without a people.” 
Fournals of the Houſe of Commons, vol. I. p. 156. 
* 'The Commons appealed to the laws of nature and 
_ reaſon for the equitableneſs of their demand. in reſpect - 


Anno 1604. and recommended to them to comprize in the pe- 
_ tition, purveyorſhip, licence of alienation,” re- 

ſpite of homage, and other burthens, which ſtretch- 
ed prerogative had made jntolerable. © _ - 
Tus ſpirited exertions were rendered uſclef _ 
by an incident which diſturbed the concord now i 
One of the Mi 

prohibitions in the King's proclamation was, that 
no outlaw ſhould be returned Sir Francis Good- 
the chancellor, his 
John Forteſcue, an old fer- 
vant of the crown and favourite with the miniſtry, 
. choſen in his room: The houſe reverſed the chan- 

cellor's decree, and reſtored Sir Francis Goodwin. 
The Lords, by the inſtigation of the King, 
thought his authority affected, deſired a confe- 
rence on the ſubject. The commons peremptorily 


Parl. Vit. 
vol. V. p. 56. ſeat vacated, and Sir 
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ſubſiſting between the two houſes. 


win was pronounced ſuch by 


_ refuſed it, as the point in queſtion regarded their 


Journals of 
Commons, 


vol. I. p. 158. 


own privileges. 


way of conteſtation. 
murmurs of the children of Iſrael. 
tribute the cauſe of his grief to any purpoſe in the 
houſe to offerd him, but only to a miſtaking of 
the law. He had no purpoſe to impeach. their 
privileges ; but ſince they derived all matters of 


to wardſhips. g 


The King 


privilege from him, and by his grant, he expected 


that they ſhould not be turned againſt him. That 


there were no precedents did ſuit this caſe fully: 


prevodenty's in the times of minors, of un, of ; 


vol. I. p. 3275 


Who 


This occaſioned expoſtulations 
between the King and the Commons. 5 
ſaid, He was loath to alter his tune, and that 
1 ſhould now change it into matter of grief by 
He did ſample It to the 
He did not at- 


« It is but 2 e ſaid. they, of 
the original right of all men by the laws of God and 
nature; which is, that children ſhould be brought up 
by their parents and next of kin, and by them to be 
directed in their marriage. 5 N of the a : 


women, 


N : 
rtf 
AL TED 


IA M E S orr Th $3 
women, of ffinple kings, not to be ciedired} TAY Anno 1604. 
cauſe for ſome private ends. That by the law the 
. FX houſe of Commons ought not to meddle with re- 
turns, being all made into the chancery, and to 
be corrected or reformed by that court alone.“ 3 85 

Tur debates of the Commons on this ſubject Debates. 
= were ſpirited. It was ſaid by one member, That 
there was juſt fear of ſome great abuſe in the late 
cdlection; that the King had been miſinformed: 

that he had too many miſinformers : that now 

the caſe of Sir John Forteſcue and Sir Francis 

Goodwin was become the caſe of the whole king- 

dom: that old lawyers forget, and commonly in- 

terpret the law according to the time: that by 
ſuch a courſe the free election of the country was 
taken away, and none would from henceforth _ 
be choſen but ſuch as ſhould pleaſe the king and 
council. Let us therefore, added he, with 
fortitude, underſtanding, and ſincerity, ſeek to 
maintain our privilege, which cannot be taken 
or conftrued any contempt in us; but merely 
a maintenance of our common right ; that right 
XX which our anceſtors have left us, and is juſt and 
= 2 for us to tranſmit to poſterity.” * We ſhould _ 
2 tant ourſelves with three great blemiſhes, ſaid 
anbther member, if we ſhould: alter our judg. 

ment ; levity, cruelty, and cowardice. No 
court. can reform their own judgment. Every 
act which paſſeth this houſe is an act of par- 
liament. Shall juſtice float up and down? ſhall 
he be a member to-day, and ſhall we tear him 
off to-morrow? Let Sir Francis Goodwin ſtand 
as he is. Duty and courage may ſtand toge- 
ther : let not the houſe be inveigled by ſuggeſ- 
tion; this may be called a quo Warrants to frize 
all our liberties.” “ 

. Ueox the queſtion, hs houſe rec) to ſtand 
by their former judgment. James ſent them 
this ee meſſage, Trat he command- 

ed, 


- = 0% ering, — ů—ͤnꝛO—U[U— . 22 


1 
* 


14 


wr Ke 
mee. 


Journ. Com. 
vol. I. p. 168. 


dut of his 


of man. 
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Pn ed, as an abſolute king, a conference with the 

; Les vl and abſurdly, the Commons, though in 

- to their former votes, aſſented. The 

iſſue of the conference was favorable to Liberty; 

for the King being preſent, by the defire of the 

commons, was fo much Tele at the many 
pPrecedents brought again 


t” To this command, expreſſed thus 


promiſed the affair. 


C1 He 


nature.“ 


the ; 


{ 


t The 1 pad given an opinion again the Colt- 


mon 8. 


Sir Francia Bacon, one of the committee, gave "8 
report of the conference in the following ſtrain : * The 
King, ſaid he, would be preſident himſelf. This at- 
tendance renewed the remembrance of the laſt, when 
we departed with ſuch admiration. 
of God in man; the good ſpirit of God in the mouth 
We might ſay as was ſaid to Solomon, We 
are glad, O king | that we give account to you, be- 
_ cauſe that you diſcern what is ſpoken. How to report 
his majeſty's ſpeech he knew not; the eloquence of a 


King was inimitable.” | 
The outlawry of Sir Francis Goodwin was brobkbe 
in on purpoſe to ſerve Sir John Forteſcue, as appears 


*" the — paſſage in a letter from Cecil to Mr. 


Winwood. 


him, that he com- 
NE Both of the members were 
| fet aſide, and the Commons obtained a firm 
15 eſtabliſhment of the eſſential privilege of judging 
of returns. The King ſaid, 
royally as King James, ſweetly and kindly, 
Notwithſtanding the 
conteſt ended thus favorably, many of the ſpi- 
rited members were offended at the conceſſion of 
giving up their elected. The committee WhO 
managed the affair wWas ſeverely reproached for 
exceeding their authority in giving a conſent with- 
out having firſt conſulted the houſe; and a mo- 
tion was made that it might be done by warrant, 
5 king” therein ee * FOR, the nn of the 
7 We W 2? 


granted it 


It was the voice 


- 3 2 

= 7. 
-* © BE 

X 4 


JAMES t | 15 
Tor next buſineſs which took up ths attention Anno _ 


Tz i F the Parliament, was a propoſal of an union Propoſal of 
between the two kingdoms. James was ſo hotly an umon. 
and impatiently ſet on this point, that he had al- 

ready aſſumed the title of King of Great Britain; 


iſſued out a proclamation to make Scotch coin 


Y . current in England; quartered St. Andrew's 
== croſs with St. George's; and, to give a general 


idea of its peaceable advantages, the iron doors 
of the frontier towns were converted into plough- 
ſhares. The Parliament - took this ſcheme mto Rapin. 


conſideration, rather out of compliment and to 


humour the King, than with any deſign to bring 
it into *execution. James drew up many pro- 


: q EF... with his own hand: he alternately com- 


OE" of and cajoled the Parliament 88 
without 


We « Sir ORR Goodwin having laboured 
to be knight of Buckinghamſhire, to the excluſion of 
an ancient counſellor, Sir John Forteſcue, it was ad- 


= viſed'by the King's learned council and judges, whe- 


ther there were not ſome means by the laws to avoid 
it? Whereupon it being found that he was outlawed, 
and fo certified by the ſheriff, confequently a new writ 
was ſent forth, by virtue of which Sir John Forteſcue 
was choſen.” "Winwood's Memorials, vol. II. p. 18, &. 


ſeq. It is to be noted here, that in the diſquiſition of 


this affair, it appeared that Goodwin's outlawry was 

an irregular one ; and that if it had been N it was 
pardoned by an act of grace. 

The following is a letter from the King to the par- 
liament on the occaſion of the union. © Ye ſee with 

quhat clearneſs and ſinceritie I have behaved myſelf in 
this earande, even throuch all the progreſſe thairof, 


. | thoch I will not ſaye, too little regairdit by yon, but I 7 
| mayejuſltlie ſaye, not ſo uillinglie embraced by you, as Ve; 
the uorthineſs of the maitter doth uell deſerve. I pro- 5 


teſte to God, the fruits thairof uill chieflie tende to 
youre owen uell proſperitie and increaſe of ſtrenth and 
greatneſs: Nothing can ſtaye you from harkening unto 
it, ons jealouſie and MAG ather of me the — 
ler, 


16 
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| Anno os without farther ſucceſs than to obtain an appoint- 


ment 0 IA EY to meet with thirty- 
| 85 one 


der, or of the maitter by me propounditt: If of me, 


then doe ye both me and yourſelfis an infinite uronge, 
my conſcience bearing me recorde, that I ever deſerved 


the contrarie at your handis; but if your diſtruſte be 


of the maitter itſelf, then diſtruſte ye nothing but your 
owin uiſdomes or honeſties: For as I have geven over 


2  urangling upon uordis with you, ſo cfave I no concluſion 


to be taken at this tyme heirin, but only a comiſſion, 
that it maye be diſputed, conſidderid upon, and re- 
ported unto you; and then will ye be youre owin 
cookes, to dreſſe it as ye liſte: ſo that (as I have al- 


readdie ſaid) ſince the concluſion thairof can never be 


without your owin aſſeintis: if ye be trew to youreſelfis, 
no man can deceave you in it, lett not youreſelfis thair- 
fore be tranſported with the curioſitie of a few giddie 
headis; for it is in you nou to make the choice, ather 
by yielding to the providence of God, and embraceing 
that quhiche he hath caſtin in youre mouthis, to pro- 
cure the proſperitie and increaſe of greatnes to me and 


| myne, you and youre; and by the awaye-taking of 


that partition-uall, quhiche alreaddie, by Godde's pro- 

vidence, in my bloode is rent aſunder, to eſtabliſh; my 
throne and youre boddie politike, in a perpetuall and 
flooriſhing peace; or ellis contemning Godde's bene- 
fites fo freely ofred unto us, to ſpitte and blaſpheme in 

his face, by praeferring uarre to peace, trouble to 
quyetnes, hatred to love, ueekneſs to greatneſs, and 
diviſion to union; to ſowe the ſeides of diſcorde to all 
our poſterities; to diſhonoure youre King; to make 
both me and you a proverbe of reproache in the 
mouthis of all ſtraingeris and all ennemies to this nation, 


and envyers of my greaines: and oure next laboure to 


be, to take up new guariſons for the bordouris, and to 
make new fortifications thaire. Sed meliora ſpers | 
hoape that God, in this choice and free uill of youris, 
uill not ſuffer you, with olde Adame, to chooſe the 
worſte, and ſo to procure the defacing of this earthlie 
paradiſe; but by the contrarie, that he ſhall inſpyre 
8 ſo, 28, with dhe ſeconde Adame, ye ſhall produce 
peace; 


— 


6 


W (DO Pom win Nu — 


* 


D n 0 


8 


o 


- — 


af A M 'E 8 = DIS 


ment. The Commons were at this time warmly” 


= ſet on the redreſs of grievances; and, in all pro- 


bability, for that price, would have indulged che 


6: King in his darling profect. This matter bad 


been from time to time revived in their commit- 


L g 1 one 1 ee tõ deliberate concern- Ann. 1604s 
ing the terms. Their power was not extended 
to make any advances towards a final eftabliſh-- 


tees, during the whole ſeffion; and in a confe- 


rence with the upper houſe there were certain 
ſums propoſed as conſiderations for wardſhips, 


reſpite of 8 licenſe of alienations, tenures 
he 


in capite, &c. e gleam of public virtue which 


appeared in the Lords for a ſhort time at the be-, 


ginning of the ſeſſion, was now entirely yaniſhed. 


the Commons for their proceedings, and termed. 


= They not only diſſented from, hut reproached 


the propoſals, ” fk; ro 0 che * lor We | 


his prerogative.” “ 
Tuts ill ſucceſs did not 3 them from! pro. 


ceeding with unabated OY ence on the abuſes' in 
eccleſiaſtical matters \ petition Vas famed 


peace ; and ſo. beutifie 15 oure Kar thlie Fingdome 


heerwith, as it may repreſente, and be an ales pennie 


unto us, of that ternal peace in that ſpirituall king- 


dome, quhiche is prepared for the perpetuall reſide FE: 


of all his choſen children.” Vid. Jeurn. Haul of Ee 
vol. I. p. 193. & ſeq. 55 
Their acquieſcence to the royal gon 


! nd, for a 2 


conference with the judges in the caſe of returns, .had 


3 


encouraged James to ſignify io them, in a meſſagę, a : 


deſire that before they intermeddled with the,reforma- 


tion of matters of religion, they wauld confer. with. the 
members of the conyocation-houſe. This meſſage 
produced a warm diſpute. It was urged, that there 


was no Precedent of any conference with a convoca- 


tion. The concluſion was an offer to the King, that 


they would be ready to confer. an any matter of that 


nature with the biſhops, as lords of parliament. 7 ale 
nals of Commons, vol. I. p. 173. . 
5. "uy Be, > RAI fox 


* \ r > 
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7 _ Tos: by redreſs, but dropt by the prevailing influence 


of the court and hierarchy. As the Commons 


5 had been foiled in all their intentions for the good 
of the public, they were juſtly determined that 


: it ſhould not be robbed to feed the avarice and 


6 


FE, AQs paſſed this __ 


luxury of courtiers. ' A demanded ſubſidy was 


ſo vehemently diſputed in the houſe, that the 


King ſent to defire it might be altogether laid MF 
| "ws and the end of Wwe OT ſoon followed *. „ 
5 Tus = 


1. An act of recognition of the title to the crown. 


2. An act authorizing certain commiſſioners of Eng- 
| land to treat with commiſſioners of Scotland, for the 
weal of both kingdoms. | 
3. An act againſt the diminution at the poſſeſſions 
of archbiſhoprics and biſhoprics, and N of dila- 
10 pidations of the ſame, _ * 
4. An a& for the due execution of the Statutes 
againſt Jeſuits, ſeminary prieſts, and recuſants. 
An act to prevent the over-charge of the people . 


by bewards of court-leets and court-barons. _ 
6. An act for the explanation of the ſtatute concern - 


ing labourers. 
J. An act for the continuance and explanation . an 
_ aQ for puniſhment of vagabonds, c. 
8. An act to take away the benefit of clergy for ſome 
kinds of manſlaughter. 


9. An act to reſtrain the haunting of public houſes, 


* inns, JS. 


10. An act for the better execution of juſtice. 3 


11. An act to reſtrain all perſons from marriage till 
their former wives and huſbands be dead. 


12. An act againſt witchcraft, &c. e 
13. An act for new executions to be ſued againſt any 


who ſhall hereafter be delivered out of execution by 
58 Privilege of parliament, ce. BM 
13g4. An act for a remedy for a freeman of London . 
to recover ſmall debts, &c:; ; | 
156. An a for the better relief of creditors, againſt 
ſuch as n become — 


ys 16. An 


\ | f 


3 


ton of \ wine imported but on ſweet wines fi ſhillings. 
| "0m | 


TAMR'S 2 


n 
= 
1 ' 
; 9 
, b 


Tur Cominons had nobly aſſerted their privi- Ann, 1 1604. 


1 in ſeveral inſtances. The delivery of Sir Parliam. 
_ „„ Thomas Kit. 


16 An RY concerning wherrymen wid watermen. 
17. An act concerning the making of hats and felts. 


18. An act concerning. uſing or buying 9 | 


108 ks 

19. An act ſor the well garbling of ſpices. e 
20. An act for redreſſing of abuſes uſed in painting. 
21. An act againſt brokers. 


+" "$0 act ee tanners, curriers, ſhoemak- 
ers, &c. 
23. An act for the preſervation of the fiſhery i in $o- 


merſet, &c. 


24. An act againſt the deceitful making mildere 


and powle davies, &c. 


25. An act for continuing ſome and repealing other 
ſtatutes. 1 5 
2806. An act for the continuance and obſervation of 

certain exchequer orders, | 


27. An act for the preſervation of game. A 


228. An ad 2 the franchiſes of the borough ; 
of Berwick. 


29. An act concerning cating fleſh i in Lint: 1 


30. An act concerning building a church i in Mel. 
combe Regis. 
„ for relief of perſons infeQed with the 
plague.” - © 
32. An act for paying 0 certain ſum per ton by cer- | 
tain trading veſlels. 
= 33. An ad; for a ſubſidy af connage and poundage. | 
3 et Statutes at Large. 


34. An act for avoiding multiplicity of: leaſes, 


The tonnage granted was three ſhillings on every 


. 


a 1 An att againſt ſcandalous and unworthy mini- ; 
—_. 

36. An act for diſpurthening des of foch af. 
6 as may hinder them in their divine callingss. 
37. An act for the better diſcovery and ſuppreſſi ing 

of ſimony, and other corrupt procuring of eceleſiaſti- 
cal dignities. Vid. Parliam. Hiſt. vol. V. p. 102. 


a 
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| Ann; 1604. Thomas Shitley, one of their members, who ht 
been committed to the fleet, was demanded and 
obtained; and the warden puhiſhed for contempt 
of the houſe, in refuſing to releaſe his priſoner. 
In this caſe a vote had been carried by a-majority 
of ſeventeen, for ſix of the members to be ſent 
by the houſe with the ſerjeant and mace to re- 
quire the delivery; but they were deterred from 
the reſolution by a repreſentation of the ſpeaker, 
that the members who entered the priſon in that 
manner would be by law ſubject to an action. Sir 
Herbert Crofts, one of the members, coming up 
with others to hear the King's ſpeech, was inſult- 
cd by a yeoman of the guards, who ſhut the door 
againſt him, laying, Good man burgeſs, vou 
come not here. The Commons reſented the in- 
ſult as an affront upon the whole houſe; and their 
3 was with difficulty ap N by the yeo- 
man s aſking pardon for his fault, and receiving 
on his knees a reprimand from the ſpeaker. - =_ 
Ax act for the due execution of the ſtatutes a- 
gainſt jeſuits, ſeminary prieſts, recuſants, &c. met 
with an abſurd oppoſition from a hot headed mem- 
my of the upper houſe, the lord viſcount Monta- 
He inveighed againſt the whole ſtate of the 
tabliſhed religion, and attempted to prove the 
antiquity of the Popiſh, and the novelty of this. 
The Lords thought fit to commit him priſoner to 
"the Fleet; in which place he remained till he had 
given ſatisfaction by confeſſing his fault. 
Con LAtx r was brought into the ieuſe: of jes 
Lords by the Commons againſt "Thornborongh, Wl 
\ biſhop of Briſtol, for having written a bock in 
ror of the Union. The Lords agreed | that the 


On every awm ek Rheniſh! one e ſhilling, {8D his pourd- 
age was of one ſhilling in twenty on goods and 'mer- 
chandize imported or exported ; on woollen manufac- 
tures; tin, and pewter, two ſhillings 1 in twenty. 


biſhop | 


LEM . _—” 


AY „ 


* biſhop. ſhould make a public ee! Ann. 160g. | 


that he had committed an offence. The biſnop 


ſubmitting to this determination, the affair was 


thus accommodated, _ 

BAN CRO had ſucceeded: Whitgift i in his Re 
biſhopric. "He was fo zealous a perſecutor of 
the puritans, that many families were obliged to 


leave their country, for fofeign abodes ; he en- 


deavored to perſuade the King to uſurp the pow- 


er of redreſſing the grievances of the clergy with- 
out conſulting the parliament ; but James was 


adviſed not to take this dangerous ſtep !. 


A treaty of peace was this ſummer concluded Treaty of 
between Spain and England ®. One of the ar- peace with | 
ticles. was unfavourable to the Dutch, as, That Spain. 


MOR ſhould fix a day, before the a Llp of 


He preſented e Gates: an call- | 
ed Articuli Cleri, and petitioned the King to grant pro- | 
WE hibitions upon them. 
James had recalled all the letters of marque which | 
had been granted by Flizabeth, on his acceſſion. In 


his proclamation for this purpoſe, he ſuppoſes that ami- 


ty with all the princes in Chriſtendom was attached 19 


his perſon. © Although we have made it known by 


public edict that at our entrance into theſe our king- 
doms of England and Ireland, we ſtood, as ſtill we do, 


in good amity and friendſhip with all the princes in 


Chriſtendom, and therefore are carefully to provide, 
as much as in us lieth, that none of them or their ſub- 
jects ſhould by any hoſtile action be endamaged in 


their perſons, territories, or goods, by any of our ſub- 


jects, either by land or fea, &c.” Ridiculous as is 
this conceit, James in his firſt ſpeech to the parlia- 
ment mentions this perſonal amity between him and 
foreign princes, as one of the bleſſings which England 
would enjoy by his acceſſion; when at the ſame time, 


his management in conſequence of this pretended ad- 


vantage, deprived his people of the power to do them 


r e on the ſubjects of Spain. Rymer, vol. 
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which the ſtates ſhpuld make peace with the 
arch-duke ; and, in cafe of refuſal, ſhould deem 


himſelf abſolved from former engagements ©. 


All the terms of this peace were much diſliked 


by the ME; | 2 8 court N a ſump- 


tuous | 


£ In the W of the Wbewig year, the mel 


of Nottingham, the lord admiral, was ſent ambaſſa- 


dor to Spain io ratify the treaty, The. embaſly, like 


all others in this reign, was gaudy and pompous. Six- 
ty noblemen and gentlemen of the firſt rank accompa- 


9 5 nied the ambaſſador, beſides others, who with their 


attendants compoſed a train of tix. hundred and wy 
perſons. 


The ceremony os waking ove of the King i is 1 


ſtrong picture of the manners of this age of parade. 


James being at Greenwich, the ambaſſador with his 
retinue, all richly dreſſed, waited on him there. In : 


the ambaſſador's train were ſix trumpeters, clad in 


drange- coloured damaſk; ſix footmen in orange-tawny 


velvet, alike ſuited ; ſix pages clad alſo in orange-tawny 


velvet, with 8 of the ſame colour; thirty with 
cloaks of black velvet; fourſcore yeomen apparelled 
with cloaths of orange cloth, garded with filver and 
blue filk lace, Stone, the fool, was whipt at Bride- 


well for ſaying that there were ſixty fools gone to 

Spain, beſides the lord-admiral and his two ſons. _ 
Immediately after the concluſion of this peace, the 

town of Oftend capitulated. It had been three years 


beſieged by the Spaniards. Guthrie, vol. III. p. 644. 
| Stows P- 859. 


Sir Charles Cornwallis, the King's ui dent 7 


| Spain, writes thus of it to ſeeretary Cecil, 2d June, 


x0as 2 
«« I find here by many arguments that this peace : 


came opportunely for this kingdom; and is admired 
of all Europe, yea of this kingdom itſelf, how, it 


was poſſible, with ſo advantageous conditions to them, 


and ſe little profitable to our realm, it could be effect- 


5 ed. The duke of Anera diſcourſing with one of great 


privacy and truſt with him, after that he had heard that 
the pace was in ſuch form concluded, ſaid in plain 
JE | | * 


I 
BY appearance *, and the charms of finery in- Ann. 1604. 


VV 


WE fected the town, whilſt the pernicious luxury 

vas ſanctified under the ſpecious pretence of cul- 
WE tivating the arts of peace, and eee the 5 
= commerce of England. 


= 2 that the King and e er of . „ 
not their ſenſes, when in ſuch ſort they a 3 upon 
it; and ſome Spaniards have lately reporte 
WE king of Spain's money purchaſed this quiet, otherwiſe | 
peace with ſo good conditions would never have been | 
= obtained. | 
By thoſe collections that 1 have made, and MY ; 
ons of others well practiſed in this ſtate, I find that 
England never loſt ſuch an opportunity of winning ho- 
nor and wealth unto it, as by relinquiſhing the war 


with Spain. The King and kingdom were reduced to 


ſuch eſtate, as they could not, in all likelihood, have. 


endured the ſpace of two years more: His own treaſu- 
ry was exhauſted; his rents and cuſtoms ſubſigned for 
the moſt part for the payment of the money borrowed; 


his nobility poor and much indebted ; his merchants 
waſted; his people of the country in all extremity 'of 
neceſſity; 3 his devices of gaining by the increaſe of the 
valuation of money, and other ſuch of that nature, all 
played over; his credit in borrowing, by means of the 
= uncertainty 'of his eſtate during the war with England, 
much decayed; the ſubjeQs of his many diſtracted do- 


minions held in obedience by force and fear, not by 
love and duty, and therefore rather a care and burthen 
than a relief and ſtrength to him; himſelf very young, 
and in that regard with this people i in no great venera- 


tion, and the leſs for ſuffering himſelf to be wholly go- 
verned by a man generally hated by his own country; 
his ſtrength at ſea not able to ſecure his ports at home, 
much leſs his Indies, or his treaſury homewards.” Win- 


wood"s Memorials, vol. Il. p. 75, & ſeg. 


The entertainment of the conſtable of Spain ot 
James upwards of 3ool. per day, and the duke of Hol- 
Go brother to the Pn had a 779 appointment. 
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that the 
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union. They had, though in oppoſition to royal 


and finally had ſnewn an intention to deny a de- 
manded ſubſidy. On the other hand, James had 


| ſupplied withottt oppreſſing the ſubject. 


2 1608. 
Gunpowder 
Plot. A 
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fide, the parliament, by the act of . 
had in a manner diſavowed his preten 

holding the orown of England ſolely by heredita- 
ry right. The Commons had made many at- 


 Urces Which James looked on as very neceſſary 
parts of his prerogative, They had proceeded 


ply with their reaſonable demands; had laviſhed 
out his coffers: on bis favorites and dependants; 
and by this early diſregard to economy, had 
foreboded the neceſſities to which he would be 


a ſenſe of common danger the diſpleaſed parties. 
The papiſts in general were much exaſperated at 
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Parhament.—— Report of the King's death. 
dend contemn Te: 9 


AMES wa fig an had parted IS 
_ tually diſſatisfied with each — 4 On one 


lion of 


tempts towards the redreſs of grievances, griev- 


Very. Towly and coldly on his favorite plan of an 


authority, vigorouſly exerted their privileges; 


diſplayed a ſtrong inclination to eneroach on the 
moſt effential rights of the Commons; had puſh- 
ed on with great earneſtnels the unpopular 1 0 13 
of the union; had declared an averſeneſs to com- = © 


often reduced; neceflities which could not be 


Ax incident very extraordinary in its nature, 
and- from: a very unexpected quarter, united by 


the diſappointment they had met with from the 
3 of 9 of the Spaniſn parti- 


* | — 


* 
S 
4 
3B 


4 


in the Netherlands by that monarch, and great 


ſums remitted into England for een on Plots 8 


againſt the government. 
Tn intended execution of one which bad been 
machihating near a year and a half, was haſtened 


1 or rather fixed, from ſome ernie the ſect had 


ſuffered in conſequence of an act in their disfa- 


vor, which had paſſed the laſt ſeſſion of parlia; 
ment. Determined on vengeance, ſome of the 
W moſt enthufiaſtic of the body conſpired under 
= Garnet, the: ſuperior of the Jeſuits, who had been 
= the manager of all the cabals, to deſtroy 1 with one 
blow the moſt powerful of their enemies. 


Tun deſign was againſt the King and parlia- 


ment; and the plan ſo far executed, that thirty- 
fix barrels of gun-powder were by means of the 
_ conſpirators, lodged in ſome vaults under the 
houſe of Lords, to be fired on the firſt day of 
their meeting, when the King was to harangue, 
and the queen and prince of Wales had propoſed 


to have been preſent. After the exploſion, the 
reſt of the royal family were to be ſeized by the 
conſpirators; and Elizabeth, James's youngeſt 


child, to be declared queen, under a protector 


of their own chooſing. The vaults had been 


hired by Piercy, a near relation of the earl of 
Northumberland, under the pretence of a lodg- 
ment for fuel; a great number of kassen cover- 


ed the tremendous depoſit. 


Tus fifth of November, which was the a5 5 
aſſigned for the meeting of parliament, drew 
nigh. Exalted were the hopes of the conſpira- 

tors; but a fatal aſſurance of ſucceſs, united to 


private affection, drew from one of the party an 


indiſcretion which happily defeated the well- con- 
certed 


Lans d great. ſtreſs upon a . convey- Ano: 1605. 
XX ance of the crown of Britain by Mary of Scots to 
X the catholic king. All the diſcontented papiſts, 
= who had been baniſhed England, were ſupported 
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Ano. 1605. certed plan. On the twenty- ſixth of October, 


the lord Monteagle, whoſe father had been a great 


ſufferer in the reign of Elizabeth for his affec- 
tion to Popery, received the following letter: 


Out of the love I bear to ſome of your friends, 
J have a care of your preſervation : therefore 1 


would advile you, as you tender your life, to de- 
viſe ſome excuſe to ſhift off your ' attendance at 
this parliament; for God and man have concur- 
red to puniſh the wickedneſs of this time. And 
think not flightly of this advertiſement, but re- 
tire yourſelf into your country, where you may 
expect the event in ſafety; wy 6 
no appearance of any ſtir, yet I ſay they ſhall re- 


though there be 


ceive a terrible blow this parliament, and yet they 
ſhall not ſee who hurts them. This counſel is 


not to be contemned, becauſe it may do you 
good and can do you no harm, for the W 
is paſt ſo ſoon as you have burned the letter; 


and I hope God will give you the grace to nicks 
good uſe of it, to whoſe Hoy Protection. I com- f 


5 mend you. 


e ma this ache to Cecil, then ! 
earl of Saliſbury, who either did or pretended bu: 


think little of it; and the affair was dropped till 
7” the King, who had been {ome time at Royſton k, 


returned. | 


100 "Rapli refutes; that both ** dad his miniſters 


"ws puzzled at this ſentence, * For the danger is 5 


paſt as ſoon as you have burned the letter.“ Cecil ri- 


diculed it as the incongruity of a fool or a madman; and 
James thought it referred to the quick execution of the 


blow. The obvious ſenſe of the words is, That > 


the letter was burned, the receiver could not incur 3 
danger from the advice.“ 


While the King was at Royſton, he ate "MY 2 


ſelf fo entirely to hunting, that he forbade his miniſ- 


ters to diſturb his pleaſures with any buſineſs; ſaying, 
eld His n was * to the ſeate ; it was good 


\ 


for © 


ne was fond of the reputation of this di 
and publicly aſſumed it | 


JAMES ATE 


| We to town. On re- canvaſſing the letter, Ann. 1605. 
= the gunpowder was ſcented. Moſt authors at- | 


WE cribute this to the ſagacious timidity of ee 


covery, - 


/ 


Tu night before the meeting of the parlia- The plot 
ment, officers were ſent to ſearch the vaults un- diſcovered, 


der the houſe of Lords: on- removin ag the fag- 
Guido 


gots the gunpowder was diſcover 
= Fawks*, who, under the guiſe of Piercy's ſer- 
= vant, was found lurking about the place, was 


taken, and, on ſight of the rack, confeſſed the 


whole plot, with an names and quality of the 


= conſpirators On this arreſt, the criminals who 


remained in London fled into Warwickſhire, where 


their confederates were potted to ſeize on che per- 


| for his health, oat his health was 1 to the 


ſtate.“ Theſe huntings were great nuiſances; they 


are taken notice of as ſuch in a letter from Matthew 
Hutton, archbiſhop of Vork, to viſcount Cranbourn. 
I could wiſh,” writes this prelate, “ that there was 


| leſs waſting of the treaſure of the realm, and more 
moderation of the lawful exerciſe of hunting; both 
that the poor mens corn may be leſs ſpoiled, and other 


his majeſty's ſubjects more ſpared.”  Winwoed's Me- 
morials, vol. II. p. 0. 


There are ſome authorities * ſay, that Cecil 


had before received intimation of the intended plot 
from France, and the manner in which it was to be 


executed. Cecil owns, in a letter to Cornwallis, that 


be had intimation of ſome plot in hand. He alſo 
mentions, that the whole affair was diſcovered before 


the letter was communicated to James.  Winwood"s 


Memorials, vol. II. p. 172. 


i According to Rapin, James' 8 fletterens did not ; 
ſcruple to ſay, he could never have diſcovered the 
_ myſtery without the immediate aſſiſtance of the Holy 


Ghoſt. 
& Guido Fawks was an officer in the Spaniſh ſervice. 


He was ſent for from Flanders by the conſpirators, as 


a man of tried reſolution : and zeal for the cauſe. 


ſon 


- 
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ſon of Elizabeth, ſo ſoon as they ſhould hear of 
the ſucceſs of the project. There they made a 


vigerous defence; but were all taken, except 


three, who were killed in the ſtruggle; © viz. 
Cateſby, eſteemed to be. the inventor 1 the pl plot, 


un Thomas Piercy, and Robert Wright. Theſe fol- 


executed. 


lowing were convicted of treaſon, and executed: 


Sir Everard Digby, Guido Fawks; Robert and 


Thomas Winter, John Grant, Ambroſe Rook- 
wood, Robert Keys, Thomas Bates, Eſqrs. and 


Garnet, the Pris of the Jeſuits. Francis Tre- 
ſham was convicted likewiſe, but died of a ſtran- 


gury in priſon. Two Catholic lords, Mordaunt 


and Sturton; were fined, one ten thouſand, and 
the other ſix thouſand pounds; their abſence from Y 
parliament having begat ſuſpicion. The earl of 


Northumberland ſuffered the ſeverer penalty of 


thirty thouſand pounds; and was detained in pri- 


ſan for ſeveral years, becauſe he had admitted 


\ Piercy into the number of gentlemen-penſioners 


without having exacted the requiſite. oaths, 


2 "Theſe were the arbitrary ſentences of the Star- 


: Parliament. 


* 


chamber. The lord Monteagle was rewarded 
with an eſtate of 4007 2 year, and a Penſion of 


$00: I 
Tur parliament met on the oth of Nr 5 
James s ſpeech on the occaſion of the plot is per- 


haps as remarkable as the occaſion itſelf, the 
whole of it being, according to the genius of the 


orator, uncommonly prolix. I ſhall only give the. 


molt ſtriking paſlages. , 
Ap now] muſt crave a little pardon of you 


- (that fi ines kings we, in Fo word of God idle, 


1 This nobleman had ww ſo APE A promoter of . 


James's ſucceſſion to the throne of England, that he 


declared he would remove all impediments by the 


ſword. Letters and Memoirs 2 Sir Kr. . by 


Stephens. 192955 


: 5 8 - ©: ie called 


A M K 5 1 


nd io adorned and furniſhed with ſome ſparkles 


A» of divinity) to Compare Werne of the works of 


= God, the great King, wards the whole and 
0 general world, to (orfie of His works towards me 
and this little world f y dominions” He then 
= draws a compariſen between the Geſtsuction of 
= thewortd by water, the ſuvation of Noah, the 
W qeftrnQtion ef die world By fire, and the falva- T 
tion of the fanhful, with His own Aen. and ; 
the diſtingaiſhes he Yenorti forts of ders 4 

— tay ſuffer. “ For by three dif- 
ferertt ſorts in general may mankind be put to 
death. The firſt, by other men and reaſonable 

oeraitures, which is leaf: critel ; for then both de- 
fence of men againſt men may be expected, and 


in thethearts of the actors at the very inſtant, be- 
tides the many ways and means whereby men may 
eſcape'in ſuch a preſent fury. And the ſecond 
way, more cruel than that, is by animal and un- 
reaſonable creatures: for as they have leſs pity 


= than'men, ſo it is a greater horror, and more un- 


natural for men to deal with them; but yet with 
them both reſiſtance may avail, and allo ſome 
pity may be had, as was in the lions, in whoſe 
den Daniel was thrown, or that thankful lion 
that had the Roman flave in his mercy. But the 
third, the moſt cruel and unmerciful of all, is the 
« deſtruction by inſenſible and inanimate things; 
and amongſt them all, the moſt critel are che 
two elements of water and fire, and. of thofe twWw-o 
the fire is the moſt mercileſs. When the letter 
was ſhewed to me by my ſecretary, wherein a 
general obſcure adveriiſement was given of ſome 
dangerous blow at this time, I did upon the in- 
ſtant interpret and apprehend ſome dark phraſes 
Aae, Cty to the ordinary grammar con- 


ſtruction 


. led m As being his vicegerents on earth. Am. 1605. 


likewiſe who knows what Per God may ſtir up 
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| Ann. 1605, ſtruction of them; and (in another fort than 1 


He charges 


am ſure any divine or lawyer in any univerſity 
would have taken them) to be meant by this hor- 
Tible form of blowing us all up by powder; and 


thereupon ordered that ſearch to be made, where- 
by the matter was diſcovered, and the man ap- 


prehended. It reſteth now that I ſhould inform 


you what is to be done hereafter upon the occa- 
ſion of this horrible accident. As for your parts, 
who are my faithful and loving ſubjects of all de- 
grees, I know that your hearts are ſo burnt up with 
zeal in this errand, and your tongues ſo ready to 
utter your dutiful affection, and your hands * 
feet fo bent to concur in the execution thereof 
ccfor which, as I need not to ſpur you, ſo can 1 
not but praiſe you for the ſame) as it may very 
well be poſſible, that the zeal of your hearts may 


make ſome of you in your ſpeeches raſhly to 


blame ſuch as may be innocent of the attempt.” Mk 
He then excuſes the Papiſts in general, and ſays, 
That many Papiſts laying their only truſt u- 
on Chriſt and his merits, at their laſt breath, may 
and oftentimes are ſaved; deteſting in that point, 
and fhinking the cruelty of the Puritans worthy 


of fire, that will admit no ſalyation to the wh 1x: 


In the concluſion of this long ſpeech are in- 


ſtructions to the parliament of the nature of their 
office; that they are not to be too buſy in n pro- 
. poſing new laws, but to conſult on thoſe which 
are e by the King; that they ſhould be 
© wary of propoſing novelties, but moſt of all not 
"0 Ne any bitter or ſeditious las“. 


5 Arres 


- James e 2 kind of apology for not ai be- 
tore this periormed, the office of a tutor to the parlia- 
ment, 


them not to think that any foreign 3 
princes had a hand in the plot, but to 9 75 and | 
think of them reverently.” 


T * 


/ 


* 


= 


FL EP 1. 


ment ill) Tueſday, ! the 21ſt of January, the 
nominating that day for the next meeting. 
„ Since it pleaſed God, ſaid he, to deliver me 


1 the fifth, thereby to teach me, that as it was the 
= ſame devil who perſecuted me, fo it was the 
= ſame God who ſtill mightily delivered me; I 


, | next ſeſſions of parliament.” “ 
0 THe King's ſpeech. was hich applauded by 


the expreſſion of moderation towards the Papiſts. 


opinion; they conſidered it as the proofs of an 


for an opinion which had no relation to the ſtate. 
Neither of theſe aſſigned motives were the real 


he. was * this me cajoled by: Spain with the 


it me, to be able to underſtand the particular myſteries 
of this ſtate. Yet now that I have reigned almoſt 
three years amongſt you, and have been careful to ob- 
ſerve thoſe things that belong to the office ofa King; 


. a manner a new King here, yet have been long acquain- 
ted with the office of a King in ſuch another kingdom, 
as doth neareſt of all others agree u rith the laws and cul 
toms of this Rate.” 115 1 


a. the! chancellor had prorogued the par- Ann. 1605. 
ng roſe again, and ſhewed the reaſons for his 


= upon one day of the week, which was Tueſday, 
and likewiſe on one day of the month, which was 


W thought it therefore not amiſs that the one and 
W twentieth day of January, which falls to be upon 
Tueſday, ſhould be the day of this meeting of 
= the courtiers, who found out greatneſs of ſoul in 
The generality of the people were of a different 
3 incurable tenderneſs to the Roman Catholics, and 


looked with horror and reſentment on the un- 
charitable condemnation of the Puritans to fire, 


ones which actuated James in this declaration: 


ment. It could not,” ſaid "A 8 be polible for. me, 
at my firſt entry here, before experience had taught 


albeit that time be but a ſhort time for experience in 
others, yet in a King may it be thought a reaſonable 
long time, eſpecially in me, who, although I be but in 


hopes 
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Mx: His Tbkr OF nta np. 
Ann. 160f. hopes of a farnily-alliance,” attended with theſe 


Winwood's flattering conditions? That he was to be made the 
Memorials, arbiter of all the religious differences in Europe; 


Vol. II. that a large part of Flanders, and a yearly pen- 
3 166, „ ſion of a million of ducats were to be the portion 
fog, of the infanta;; and that a reddition of ſuch towns 


as he ſhould demand were to be the ſecurity. 
5 He, on his fide, was to aſſiſt Spain againſt” the 
S.ͤcates-general. Hence proceeded the cautious 
handling of the Papiſts; hence the charge to che 
Commons to think and ſpeak reverently of foreign 
princes: and henee proceeded many proclama- 
tions to prevent the public from ſuſpecting that 
the conſpirators had been promiſed aſſiſtahce from MF | 
ſuch powers. Nor were theſe" all the ſteps which 
James took to reconcile the Spaniards to his eon- 
duct. Many Roman Catholics, who had taken 
up arms in Warwickſhire in defence of the con- 
8 er were left unproſecuted, and an excuſe 
ſent to Spain for the fine and e a- of the 
eeuatl of Northumberland 8 
Re- meeting O the re- meeting of the parliament, the” . 
of parlia= nouſneſs of the late conſpiracy was the firſt conſi- 
ment. Aeration which engaged the attention of both 
| baouſes. Some of the Commons propoſed that 
the priſoners might be tried before the King and 
parliament; others were for bringing in a bill to 
enact a more rigorous puniſhment than the law 
ordained. Both theſe motions were dropped, 
and the proceedings againſt them took their due 
1 courſe. The reſult of their reſentment was an 
« acc which ordamed an annual thankſgiving on the 
fifth of November; and two ſevere ones againſt | 
* e of Papiſts tie; * An ack tor 1 ; 


| 

| LY — gave were to count Aryndel of Wardour bs 

| raiſe a regiment of fifteen hundred Engliſh, and to the 
nc ; earl of Hume to raiſe another of a enfin Scots, for 
—_ - the ſervice of the arch-duke. CRT vol. III. p. 646. 
j | OE OS. Fan oo Covering 
| 
| 


JAMES 1 
covering _ repreſſing Popiſh recuſants; and Ann. 1605. 
an act to prevent dangers which may grow by 
| Poptſh recuſants 2 Theſe ſtatutes are yet in 
. 

Tur buſineſs. of 2 A ſupply brought on the Fag 
mand for redreſs of grievances. . The King, who 


heard that the Commons were about eccletiaſtical 


upholden in all reſpects as it is fit.“ A meflage 
from the Commons deſired a conference on theſe 
articles : The filencing of miniſters, the multi- 


of citations, and the point of excommunication. 
time after, when the commons were told that 


they had appointed a committee for the confe- 
rence. Prerogative royal had been fo zealouſſ 


The buſineſs of the conference was now pro- 
ceeded on. The biſhops were of the committee 


for the Lords, and the affair was determined ac- 


cording to the ſenſe of the King's meſſage. = 

TuIs point gained, new difficulties aroſe. The 
nuifance of purveyorthip, and the iniquity of the 
officers, were ſo ſtrongly repreſented by the Com- 


ſaid that they would join in chafing out purvey- 
ors* 2. but intreated an immediate Jupply to the 


King's 


= abuſes, was determined to be beforehand with _ 
W them; and a meſſage was delivered to the Lords 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, concerning the 
W abuſes of excoramunication, with this proviſo : 
Though his majeſty doth deſire that the ſaid 
W juriſdiction eccleſiaſtick may be maintained and 


plicity of eccleſiaſtical commiſſions, the manner | 


The Lords did not anſwer the meſſage till ſome 


maintained in the upper houſe, in a debate whe-' 

ther they ſhould agree or not to the deſired con- 
= ference, that the King ſent thanks to all the 
Lords in general for their regard to his power. 
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mons, that the miniſtry were confounded, and 


eee 


C Theſe men, by i the licenſe of their office, which | 
Vor. J. * 1 was. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


King s neceſſities . A bill for three ſubſidies 
and fix fifteenths went on heavily in the lower 


houſe; the redreſs of grievances was thought very 


neceſſary to precede ſo large a grant. Theſe were 


_ enumerated, and the amount was fo vaſt, that 


| 1 of 
the * 8 
8 death. 


James ſaid peeviſhly, ” N had ſent an 0 yes 


through the nation to find them.“ 
In the heat of the debate, an alarm af the 
King's being murdered at Oking threw the whole 


town in confuſion. The citizens were put under 
arms, and preparations made againſt a ſiege. 


The frighted members ſent meſlage after meſ- 
5 ſage to the council, to know the truth of the va- 


rious reports; in a little time they became leſs 
ſtrong, then doubtful, and in ſome hours James | 


was to by for the King's bouſhold, rellad: "ih 
their ſervice all kind of wheel-carriages and vehicles, 
in times of the greateſt buſineſs, and by ſuch means 
extorted money for reſpites. Two acts to redreſs this 


_ grievance paſſed the houſe of Commons but were re- 
jected by the Lords. 


Sir Thomas Ridgeway w was one of the moſt a 


members in this buſineſs. After having expatiated on 


the bleſſings the iſland enjoyed under the preſent go- 


vernment, he enumerated the charges the King had ſuſ- 
tained ſince his acceſſion to the throne ; and added, that 
the commonwealth was obliged to lighten the burden * 
for, as Moſes ſaid, how can he alone bear their fie . 
and incumbrances? ? 
James at this time maintained, at a great charge, a an 
, ambaſſador or reſident in almoſt every court in Europe; 
his domeſtic expences ran high; ſome of the maſks 
which the queen gave, coſt 3oool. James had ſcatter- 
ed his favours with a childiſh profuſion; and the Com- 
mons plainly ſaw, in enumerating the reaſons of his 
neceſſity, that theſe cauſes might have been avoided, 
Mr. Holt obſerved, that a ſubſidy was a public contri- 
bution, not to be applied to private uſes, bounties, ex- 
pences, ceremortes, and the like. Farl. Hi/?. vol. V. 
P- 147.  Winwoad's ' Memorials, vol. II. p. 41. 
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Sy the double ſurprize, whilſt the tide of af- 
ion ran yet high on account of the ſuppoſed 


ie motion. The next day when time and re- 


their generoſity; and ſome of the members mov- 


Nees of the nation were redreſſed. The courtiers 


pver-ruled this, and the bill was ſent up to the 


Houſe of Lords, where it met with a quick and 
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had drawn up a liſt of the grievances of church 


again argued in the houſe, with propoſals for 
raking away the arbitrary power of the Green- 


before the Green-cloth, but before the juſtice-ſear. 


She abuſed the houſe of Commons in the groſleſt 


terms for irregular proceedings: he was protected 


D-2- 


Wccident, the courtiers puthed the ſupply fo 
Etrongly and fo warmly, that, notwithſtanding all 
oe clear-ſighted members could do, they carried 


ection had abated overheated loyalty, the out- 
oitted party began to conſider of the largeneſs of 


Ja compliance, that the country-party in the houſe | 


5 and ſtate, and briſkly preſented it, while the bill 
Wot ſupply was paſling the Lords. The oppreſſion 
which the ſubje& ſuffered from purveyorſhip was 


cloth. This drew a meſſage from the King, in 
which he aſſured them of a reformation in this ar- 
ticle, and that the ſuhject ſhould not be brought 


One Parker preached a ſermon at St. Paul's, where 


35 


ond that he intended being in London that Ann. 160 
Say. Whilſt che minds of men were yet agitated _ 


ed chat it ſhould not paſs till the heavy grievan- 


5 D 
- © ® 


 aly aſſent Nor did the gratification which Subſidies 
James enjoyed from the report terminate here, granted by 
Ile was received at Hyde-park by the ſpeaker Parliament. 
End four members of the houſe of Commons ö“ 
the city paid him the ſame compliment; whilſt | 
the eaſy -vulgar were unbounded in their exta- 


Tue union was again brought before the Parl. Hiſt. 
houſes, and a bill paſſed as ineffectual as the former. 
he Commons were in fo little temper for ſuch 
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Paätliament 


prorogued, 


had not been ed ſuddenly d. 


2397 May. 


Ann, 1 605. 


| day of November. 


late moſt barbarous, monſtrous, deteſtable, and dam. 1 
5 nable treaſons. 8 1 


ac authorizing certain commiſſioners of the realm o 
England to treat with the commiſſioners of Scotland. 


8 by Popiſh recuſants. 


land and Wales to trade freely into the dominions 00 Y 
; Spain, Portugal, and France. 5 


a7 trade and handicraft of ſkinners. _ 


- 


ls TORY onenGLand ME © 
by the King, under a promiſe of correction. Thi Tur 
affair would have gone farther, if the parliament ee Du 
FP, 14 ich me 

Tur I inced 
orion 
Polence 
9 xecut! 
2. An act for the attainder of divers offenders in n the Ptance 
vent hi 
ners. 

3. An act declaratory, explaining the branch of an W:civic 
An ad for the better diſeovering and b ſubject 
of Popiſh recuſants. conten 
5. An act to prevent and avoid dangers which may the 57 
entirel 

6. An act to enable his majeſty” $ ſubjeQs of Eng had n 
friend 
7. An act to reform the multitudes FT miſdemes 'J | conſp1 
nors of attornies and ſolicitors at law. | M powdt 
17 An act to avoid unneceſſary delays of examions Tz King 
An act for the relief of ſuch as lawfully uſe the 1 the E 

= quit 


tering 


HE, ble Act Saſſed this "ag 45 
15 by act for an annual thankſgiving on the Giſt 


10: An act for the rating and Ras 4; the charge 3 
for conveying malefaQors and offenders to jail. 3 


11. An act for tranſportation of beer over the ſeas. _ 


12. An act for the better preſervation of ſea-fiſh. IE e 
13. An act againſt the unlawful Wen and ſealing em 
of deer and conies. 7 245 
14. An at for the explanation of the ſtatute of ſew- 1222 
ern 5c = town 
> | Co: a for the recovering of ſmall debts, and 23. 
for the relieving of poor debtors in London. 1 44 
16. An act for the repealing an act made in the four- 135 
teenth year of Elizabeth's wen; concerning te length Nu 
of kerſies. * 
17. An act concerning Welch cottons. 25 
18. An act for the bringing: in of a freſh. ſtream of eek 


running water to the north part of the city of London. "ul 


19. An act concerning the repairing and maintaining OM 
the highway leading from Kenſington to Nonſuch. 8 


| 20. An 


— 


JAMES 1 57 


his Tur \Efentily diſpoſition of the Engliſh towards Ann. * 
Ent . e. Dutch occaſioned ſuch a coldneſs in the Spa- 


in monarch, that James had reaſen to be con- 
; 5 inced he ſhould enjoy little reality from the 

orious offers of that court. Either through in- 

hy Nolence, or want of courage, he was ſo far from > 
Wxecuting his part of the conditions, viz. an aſ- 


the Wtance againſt the States, that he did not pre- 1 
m vent his ſubjects from enliſting under their ban- : ll 
75 _ ers. The Spaniard, deſpairing to rouſe the in- Winwood's 1 
activity of his Engliſh ally, and reſenting the aid Memorials, i" 
d. Which the United Provinces received from his vol. II. p. ix 
ling Wſubjects, affected to treat him with the utmoſt 137 j 
contempt. Cornwallis, the Engliſh reſident at The Spani- | 
nay WF the Spaniſh court, was told that James had fo ards con- 1 
= entirely loſt the hearts of his ſubjects, that he temn James. ff 
** bad no influence over them, and therefore his * 
" "WM friendſhip was of little conſequence. Several i" 
eu. conſpirators who had been engaged in the gun- i 
powder plot, now under the Protection of the i 
20s, King of Spain, were refuſed to be given up, and i 
the the Englith merchants were perſecuted by the in- þ 
IE quifition, on pretence of retaliation for the ſuf 4 
Ses terings of the Zane in England 7 Notwith- 0 
. AK ſtanding | 
23 20, An aQ how paſſage may be made by, water bl 
ns | from London to Oxford. ö 
* 21. An act to reſtrain the abuſes of players. 1 
vw. 1 22: An aQt for the paving of Drury-lang, and the 3 
I town of St. Giles's in the Fields. . 
und 23. An act for repairing of Chepllowerbridge... | 
2 An act concerning the bridge over the Severn. 

5 An act containing a confirmation of four ſubſi- 

-th lie of four ſhillings 1 in the pound granted to the Linx. 

by the clergy. 


26. Ana granting three entire ſubſidies * fix fif- 8 
otteenths, granted to the King by the temporality, _ 
27. An act containing a confirmation of the King's 
general and free pardon, with exceptions, | Vid. Sta- 
tutes at Large. 
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Ing 


An a Sir Charles Cornwallis, James 0 reſident i in Spain, 
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HISTORY oF ENGLAND. 


Ann. 1605. ſtanding theſe inſults he did not forbid all hopes 


of alliance; and James, ſtill flattering himſelf 


with that fantaſtical deluſion, winked at oppreſ- 
ſions which a warlike motion would have entirely 


ut an end to. 
A viſit from the King of 8 and the 


7 bes Vaudemont, anocher relation of the queen, 


Was at this t time treated th 15556 and inhumanity. 
See the following letter from him, on this wHYcc, to 
. the lords of the privy council. 


Madrid, Ape, 1607, 0. 8. = 


0 May! it t pleaſe your lordſhips, 


Upon the ſixth of this preſent I received your 
| lordſhips? of the third of the laſt month, together 
with a letter from his majeſly to the king here, in re- 
lief of Andrew Thibault. Yeſterday I had a meſſage 
from the king, that this morning about nine of the 


clock I ſhould have acceſs unto him: I obſerved that 


hour, but was not obſerved with; for I ſtayed till after 
twelve of the clock, on a little baſe form, ſuch as I 
think there are few in the king my maſter's ſcullery, 
which are not furniſhed with much better, unaccom- 


panied and unattended (as ambaſſadors are in England) 


but left to walk alone, or take my ſeat on the form, 
when wearineſs ſhould enforce me. Yet much favored 
had I been if the poor form had been left me; but one 
of the king's chamber, either out of want of courteſy 
and reſpect, or of wit and good will, cau'ed my form 
to be taken away, and carried into the, next (ham 
ber; ſo as then, for the ſpace of one whole hour, 1 
Was enforced to hold me to my walk; which had been | 
much leſs grievious unto me if either the place had 
been more ſpacious, or myſelf as able (as accuſtoma- 
| bly I am) to have endured it: but having through diſ- 
temper, and much grief in my ſpleen, not ſlept above 
two hours in two nights before, which, had not his 
majeſty's ſervice drawn me out, would rather have 
moved me to have kept my bed, than give ſo long at- 
tendance upon a bare pavement in court, together 
with fo long faſting, | became exceeding faint, and 


grieved not a little at ſo unreſpective an uſage.” Min- 
words  Mymoriali, vol. II. p. * 


—.— 


% 39 
W to > e the large grants which the Ann. 1606. 
King had received laſt ſeſſion. One continued 


round of magnificent ſhews and expenſive amuſe- 
ments filled up the barren” tranſactions of his 


court *. . 


CHAP. il. 


F Parhbament. Py orm. . of Hol. 
au. - Re-meeting of parliament. Death 
of the king of France ——Prorozation 8 4 TU 
lulion 1 the parliament. -Aﬀairs of Scott: and. 


HE nation appeared to enjoy a perfect 
ol calm; the dazzling glitter of the court, 
W whilſt it diipated reflection, confounded the 
= ſenſe of evil with the allurement of pleaſure; 
= and private grievances were forgot in the enjoy- 
ment of public amuſements. James, wantoning 
in the moſt laviſh prodigality, would have expe- 
rienced the full meature of happineſs, had he 
effected his darling plan of an union. This _ 
event he looked on as one of the moſt important ..- 
advantages of his acceſſion, and an epocha which WW 
would ſtrongly mark the luſtre of his „„ —_ 
did he ever ſuſpect chat his ny and elo- "Mp 1 
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I Tfind: among the ar in the Britiſh Muſe- | 
um, a letter of James to the town of Shrewſbury, re- 
; commending Thomas Unto to be town-clerk, The 
5 corporation of Shrewſbury excuſed themſelves from 


complying with this requeſt, and petitioned to be left 

to the free exerciſe of their privilege by charter. Some 

time after this, James applied in the ſame manner to 

4 the city of Cheſter, in favor of Mr. Manwaring to be 
TM recorder; this city, in their anſwer to the King, fol- 

\ BB lowed the example which had been ſet them by the 

town of * MSS. in the Br. 8 87 fol. 

3944 nder 2105. 
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Ann. 1606. 


cunning of court politics. The next ſeſſion, he 
hoped, would bring the affair to a favorable iſ- 
ſue; and on the cighteenth of November, the day 
to which the parliament had been prorogued, he 


Parliament. 


offered the laſt ſeſſions: but neither could the 
keenneſs of the monarch, the favor of his con- 

cCeſſions, nor the eloquence of his ſervant, Sir 

Prancis Bacon, prevail over the determined re- 
ſolution of the Commons; nor were the Lords 
extremely forward to ſhew that devotion Which 
5 had ever been proof en the arguments of 
0 5 public 


o 
, & * 
1 k . 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 4 
quence would be baffled in one of the moſt ra- 


_ tional ſchemes he had ever projected, or that ple- 
beian powers could withſtand kingly force and 
kingly wiſdom ; beſides, the late generoſity of 
| the Commons had taught him, that if that for- 
midable aſſembly was difficult of conviction, 


they were hable to be over-reached by the low 


made a ſpeech to that effect. Sir Francis Ba- 


con employed all his powers to the fame pur- 
_ pole; and, in order to ſoften the members, ſome i 
trifling conceſſions were made on a few of the 


leaſt important articles in the liſt of grievances 


at In this ſpeech James adinanifiies the parliament 
to be upon their good behaviour: He tells them, That 


as individuals they are ſubject to the power of their 
ſovereign; warns them, that their office is not perpe- 


tual, and compares the diſſolution of a parliament to 


- the death of kings, who, after the expiration of their 
reigns with their lives, muſt give an account of their 


actions. Beware, adds he, that ye be not like Ica- 


rus the ſon of Daedalus, who ſoared ſo near the ſun 
with his wings of wax, that his wax melted, and his 


wings failed, and down he fell; and therefore | con- 


clude with Neptue in Virgil, Sed motor preflat compo- 
nere fluflus. I wiſh you would know me, and obſer ve 
mne; and if any plebeian tribunes ſhould incur any of- 
fence, or commit any ſuch errors, that ye would cor- 
rect them for it, and judge yourſelves, as St. Paul 
ſaith, 
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public good. National animoſity. and perſonal Aid 8 
jealouſy now ſo far prevailed, that, after many 
fruitleſs meflages, and as fruitleis conferences, 


the only point determined was an act for the ut- 
ter — 4 5 

the two nations; and, for repreſſing the occaſion 
of diſcord for the time to come. James, im- 
patient at theſe delays, called together the two 


houſes at Whitehall“, where he labored to con- 
faith, that ye be not judged; and that the whole bod y 
receive not a wound for one ill member thereof.” Aj- 
ter having aſſailed the parliament with many importu- 


nities concerning the union, he told them, that he de- 
fired no more than what he had power of himſelf to 
accompliſh without/ them, FTournals of the Commons, 
vol. I. p. 314, & ſeg. 1 


Pigott, and diſmiſſing him from the houſe, for having 


inveighed with great intemperateneſs againſt the Scots, 
in a debate on the union. Journals of the Commons, 


to þ 


In the ſpeech the King made on this occaſion, he 
gives a remarkable detail of the extent of his authori- 
ty in the Scotch government; it is in anſwer to an ob- 
jection made by the oppoſition on the different privi- 
leges claimed by the Scotch and Ingliſh ſubjects.« The 


Scots,.ſays he, in their pretence to a preſerving their own 


fundamental laws, only mean thoſe laws by which confu- 
ſion is avoided, and their King's ſucceſſion and monarchy 
maintained; not the common law as you do, for the 

Scots have no law but that which is jus regis.” He 
boaſts, that He governs Scotland with his pen; that 
he does more by a clerk of the council than others 
could do by the ſword; that no man there dares to 
ſpeak diſhonourably of England, as the Engliſh have 
done of Scotland, for the authority of the chancellor 
would interrupt him. To an objection which had 


been flarted, that the king of Scotland had not a nega- 


tive voice, but muſt paſs the laws agreed on by the 


Lords and Commons, he affures them, that the form 


7 


on of all memory of hoſtilities between 


e 2 


„The Commons thought fit to gratify the King by 
impriſoning one of their members, Sir Chriſtopher 
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error of their proceedings; mentioned a procla- . 


mation he had made by the opinion of the judg- 


es, to naturalize thoſe Scotch ſubjects born after 
his acceſſion, and charges them not to diſgrace 
either his proclamation or his judges; who, when 


the parliament was done, had authority to try 
their lands and lives: laſtly, he warned them to 


think of his power, and not to tempt his pati- 
ence. The i important conſequences which muſt 


attend an incorporation of the two nations more 
than balanced the King's rhetoric, and deterred | 
the parliament from attempting it at a time when 
his partiality, and the pretenſions of the Scots, 
_ . forbade all hopes of its being done on advanta- 
geous or even equitable terms 


Tur mortification which the diſappointment i 


oocaſioned to James was conſiderable; the con- 
viction of his own abilities, and the flattery he 
had met with on his acceſſion, made him look 
on every attempt to be within the reach of his 
powers. He had gone farther in this than his 


prerogative could ſecure; its proving abortive 


| would make even his Scotch ſubjects look upon 
his influence in England with contempt. He 


had mixed entreaty with threats, and had con- 
deſcended to beg the parliament to fave him the 


diſgrace of being fruſtrated : his reſentment | 
made him conceive a contempt and averſion for 
_ theſe aſſemblies, winch continued all the remain- 


ing part of his reign ; nor were theſe aſſemblies 


more favorable in their opinion of his majeſty : 


James's mean miſrepreſentations, his verbal aſ- 


ſurances, his impotent menaces, and barren ar- 


of the Scotch oettienient 1 fo line inclined to popula- 


rity, that all bills to be exhibited on a ſeſſion muſt be 


approved by the King before they can be propounded 
to (he parliament. Parl. Fit. vol. V. p. 199, & ſeg. 


"Oy, 


found them not only de 
tion, but irreconcileable to every rational prin- 
ciple; and that the laws were weak barriers a- 
gainſt its unlimited force. Among the many bit- 
ter things which had been faid during the late 
conteſt, che inconvenience of royal reſidence was 
ſo 1 hinted at, that James actually offered 
the parliament to ſpend his years alternately in 
Scotland and England, or to remove his court 
to Vork. The Commons intended to deſire him 
in an addreſs not to liſten to reports, but learn 
the ſenſe of the houſe from the ſpeaker; the 
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guments, while they expoſed the ſhallowneſs of Ann. 2607. 


the modern Solomon, unveiled prerogative itſelf. 


The Commons now with curious eyes looked on 
a divinity which they had been taught to worſhip 


blindly. On Sting. its pretenſions, they 


King was apprized of their intention, and paci- 


fied them by a meſſage, importing, That he 

was extremely tender of their privileges; and 

that every member might ſpeak freely, though ; 

with modeſty and diſcretion.” Not being able 

to attain the ends for which he permitted the 

_ parliament to meet, on the fourth of July he tim 


Prorogued. 


ee em to the lixteenth of November *. 
A mon. 


x AQs 5 paſſed this ſeſſion. | 5 


1. An act for the utter abolition of all memory of 

hoſtilities, and the dependance thereof, between Eng- 

land and Scotland, and for the repreſſing the occaſions 
of diſcord and diforders for the time to come. 


2. An act for the true making of woollen-cloth. 


An act to give coſts to the defengant upon a non- . 
f fit of the plaintiff. _ 
An att to reſtrain the utterance of beer to dle. 


houſe- keepers not licenſed. 


An act for repreſſing grunkenneſs. 


1 An act for de one branch of a ſtatute con- 
cerning t tanne rs. 
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Ann. 1607. A petition was preſented to the Commons this 
—_— on 1. 1 pf inflicted on the Engliſn 
; . merchants 


Bd” 
. 
a 


3 


„ "A act for the- 8 ind incorporating of a 
free grammar-ſchool in the town of North Leech. 
8. An act touching the drowned marſhes of Leſnes 
_ Fants in the county of Kent, 5 
An act to explain a former act, entitled, An act : 
io enable all his majeſty's loving ſubjects of England 
and Wales to trade freely into the dominions of Spain, 
Portugal, and France. „ 
10. An aQ for confirmation of ſome part of a charter 
granted to the mayor, &c. of the town of Southamp- A 
VVV 
II. An act for the better brilon of paſture for : 
neceſſary maintenance of huſbandry, &c. 
12. An act for the explanation of a ſtatute, entitled, 
An act for the bringing in of a freſh ſtream of water 
to 25 North parts of the city of London. 
15 An act for the draining of certain fens and low 
= 1 in the iſle of Ely. 
134. An act for the better execution of juſtice i in the 
. North part of the kingdom of England. 80 
16. An act that all ſuch as are to be ee or 
"reſtored in blood, ſhall receive the ſacrament, me then 
the oath of allegiance. 5 
166. An act concerning the employment of money 
given for the binding out of apprentices. 
17. An act for the due execution of divers laws con- 
cCerning beggars, &c. 
18. An act for eaſe in pleading ſuits proſecuted : 
* juſtices, c. 7 
An adi for adminiſtring the oath of allegiance 
and reforniation to married women recuſants. p 
20. An ad concerning the puniſhing of fraud i in the 5 
woollen manufacture. 5 
21. An act to enlarge an act concerning the keeping 
do malch Eine, Ke. . 
22. An act concerning the bringing J of freſh fireams 
of water to Chelſea-College. 
23. An act for reformation of alehouſe Lake 
24: An 8 concerning the reſervation of ame. 
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ys kei by the Spamiards?. The mis A Ann. 160). 
(00K it amiſs, that the parliament ſhould be pe- Parl. Hiſt. 


1 11 titioned 


265. An act to avoid At double payment of debts. TOE 


26. An act for the . of a RAYNE concern- 
ing game. 


27. An act ſor reviving of par of an n act concerning | 


the horn trade. 


228. An act te ie ſome manner of aſſignment 
of debts to his majeſty. 


29. An act concerning the encouragement of poor 


people employed in the manufacture of coarſe cottons. 
30. An act concerning the burning of Ling-heath, &c. 
31. An act concerning the conveyance of ſea- ſand. 

32. An act for the reparation of a weare on the ri- 


ver Exe. 


33. An act concerning the recovery y of marſh ground 


in the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, overflowed by 


the ſea. 


34. An act concerning the 50 of degrees 


68 be made in the Exchequer- chamber, &c. 


35. An act for a confirmation of a Jubhoy granted by 


the clergy. 


36. An ac fot one ſubſidy and one fſteenth granted . 


by the temporality. 


37. An act for a confirmation of the King? $ general 


and free pardon. Vide Statutes at Large. 


y Many petitions of this fort had been before pre- 


ſented to the King without effect. Theſe hardſhips 


are mentioned in ſeveral letters from Sir Charles Corn- 


wallis, the reſident in Spain, to the earl of Saliſbury. 


lf ſome better courſe, writes he in one of thoſe let- | 
ters, be not inſtantly taken, I ſee no reaſon why his 


; majeſty ſhould ſuffer his ſubjects to continue their traf- 
fie hither, ſo much to their loſs and peril. Occaſion 
to call all to new queſtion will ariſe out of the cruelt 


of don Luys Fyrardo to the merchants taken in the 
Indies; ſince in the articles there is contained no ſpe- 


cial prohibition. And ſure I am, that his majeſty will 
not think it for his honor to give ſo much way to the 
Spaniſh pride, as to conſent to deprive his ſubjeQs to 


trade thither. I make no doubt but his majeſty will not 
only require ſatislaction for the lives of his ſubjects, 


there 
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titioned on a ſubject within the particular pro- 
vince of the King and council; and the Lords 
refuſed to concur in proceeding upon it. The 


there ſlain by Fyrardo, but for the liberty and reſtitu- 
tion of goods to thoſe who remain in their gallies and 


other priſons. Upon this will ariſe the queſtion (and 
may be raiſed and now. warranted with ſafety) of « 
trade thither by our merchants, till ſome farther con- 
dluſion be had between the two kings. That them 
ſelves ſhall ſend any fleet to diſturb them, either this 
year or the next (if the Hollanders continue the courſe 
they have begun) I ſee little or no poſſibility ; if they 
here want their treaſure from thence, they are neither 
able to maintain their wars abroad, nor themſelves at 
home. If their people there want their neceſſaries 
from hence, neceſſity will enforce them to caſt them- _ 
ſelves into any arms which will ſupply them by trading 


with them, To write all I would about this ſubje& 


would exceed all proportion of a letter: to be ſhort, 
their eſtates, were they now well ſet upon, is irrevoca- 


ble; this peace being an impediment to the greateſt 


advantage and means to enrich our King and realm 


that in any age hath ever been offered.” 


Io the merchants petition on the occaſion of the 
_ wrongs they had received from the Spaniards, were ſub- 


joined juſt cauſes and reaſons for enabling by law the ſub- 


jects of England, by way of letters of marque, to recover 
the damages they had received from this people. Theſe 
reaſons are founded upon the iniquitous proceedings of 


the Spaniſh courts of confiſcation, where the ſame per- 


merce with infidels, the moſt valuable branches of 
their Levant and Turkey trade had been ruined. Win- 
wood's Memorials, vol. II. p. 235, & ſeg. Gut brie, vol. 
III. p. 664. 5 5 „ 


ſon was commonly both judge and party, and the Eng- 


liſh were frequently put to the torture to make diſco- 
very. They take notice likewiſe, that it was a com- 


mon practice with the Spaniards to join themſelves 


with the Malteſe, who were not then in friendſhip 
with England, and thereby entrap the Engliſh; and 


that, under pretence of the pope's prohibiting all com- 


1 


remainder 


8 


Fg one I Oo a 
VVV 
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barren of all memorable events. 


Tus year 1609 is notable for the prevailing 


influence of Liberty. The republic of Holland, 
animated with its virtue, from {ſmall beginnings 
had become the aſtoniſhment of mankind; and 


now, having vanquiſhed her tyrannical maſter in 
almoſt every quarter of the globe, ſhe obliged 
him to yield his arbitrary pretenſions, and declare 
her independent. The pride of Spain long ſtrug- 


gled before it would give up the point; after a 


— HATE AER ou.» wo 


remainder of this year, and the following, are Ann. 1607. w 


Ann, 1609. 
Affairs of 
Holland, 


tedious negotiation, a truce of twelve years was 


concluded, under the mediation of the kings of 
France and England. Henry had ſent to offer 


his aſſiſtance, and James was complimented with 
the ſame diſtinction . Cecil, who managed the 


part which James acted, was, on one fide, ſhack- 
led by his maſter's extreme fear of incurring the 
= neceſſity of making war, his coldneſs to the 
Dutch, (whom he termed rebels), his cautiouf- 
= nels of diſobliging Spain; and, on the other fide, 
by the warm inclination of the Engliſh ſubjects 


towards the States. His conduct, influenced by 


2 james was afraid of being entirely left out of this : 
buſineſs : He ſent ſeveral reprimands to the States for 


_ theſe contrarieties, was ſo lukewarm, that the 
fear and jealouſy of the Dutch was much inflam- 
dd by the management practiſed with Spain, and 


not having conſulted him concerning their intention 


of a treaty with Spain. To the court of Spain he in- 


timated, that if they had employed him as a mediator, | 
they would not have been obliged to have condeſcend- 


ed to the diſgraceful terms of yielding their claim of 
_ ſovereignty over the States. The States paid James 


the compliment he demanded with ſome reluQance : 


He had peremptorily refuſed to enter into a defenſive 


alliance with France for their protection, and the 


were well acquainted with the weak attachment which 
he at this time entertained for their inveterate enemies 
the Spaniards, Winwood's Memorials, vol. II. 


Spain 
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Ang. 1609. Spain reſented the protection which the Dutch, 


ing arguments to pacify the king of Spain. 
_ _ conſidered, writes Saliſbury to Cornwallis, what power 


during the courſe of the mediation, were promiſ- 


1 ed from 3 Who, TE" they were not 


aſſiſted 


a James w was 10 mean as to zone uſe of the follow- 
« Tf it be 


his majeſty had and hath ſtill to croſs this treaty now 


on foot (how far onwards ſoever it may be taken to be 


if he would but promiſe any .underhand aſſiſtance to the 
States, whereunto he is often ſolicited by them, and to 


whom he ſhould give ſatisfaQion if he would but have 


permitted the French king to have paid ſome money of 


His own debts; or if his majeſty's proceeding be but 
looked into, how temperately he hath carried himſelf 
therein more than others, becauſe he would not give 
the States any cauſe to inſiſt upon any exorbitant condi- 
tions in the treaty, inſomuch as (I do aſſure you) the 
matter is not yet brought to any final concluſion; of 
which his majeſty's ſlowneſs, thoſe that ſeek to draw 
a ſtraight obligation and dependency from the States 
_ unto them, ceaſe not to make the beſt uſe they can, 
comparing their readineſs with his majeſty's coldneſs. 
It will appear, if the audit be well caſt up, that his 
majeſty deſerveth better at the king of Spain's and 
arch- duke's hands, in real and eſſential friendſhip, than 
he is requited ; unleſs they would have left the king 
obnox10us to all the world's cenſure, and particularly 
to the States” ſuſpicion, not only to have refuſed any 
manner of aſſiſtance openly or covertly, mediately or 


immediately, for the war, but to have perſuaded 


peace and truſt, and yet have refuſed this contract, 
which is of no validity, except peace be made and af - 
And for the argument itſelf, of the per- 
petvual friendſhip, you may ſay that the States? peace 
with Spain being likewiſe perpetual (as it is pretended). 
can give no prejudice unto it, unleſs they will give it in 
ſurmiſe that they intend not to keep the ſame, and 
therefore would have us deſiſt from any ſuch league 
with the States. In which particular, as they will open 
themſelves upon you, ſo his majeſty will conform him- 


ter broken. 


ſelf accordingly. 


40 Moreover, 


aſſiſted 


d hav 
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True 


ce Moreover, 1 wad let you know what firange 


judgment the world doth make of that public recepti- 


on and ſupport given to Tyrone and others at Milan, 
contrary to the king of Spain's proteſtation, both de- 
livered unto you, and here confirmed by his own am- 


baſſador to his majeſty, That the King would not ſhel- 
ter them in any of his dominions ; whereas now the 
world ſees that they are publicly received, feaſted, and 
entertained at Milan, with money given them by his 


public miniſter there: In which particular you may 


repreſent unto the King, what hazard his word and 
faith runneth in the opinion of others' judgment, tho? 
his majeſty ſuſpendeth his own, and what ſmall retri- 


bution he giveth to the King our maſter, in thoſe and 
all other his moſt honorable proceedings towards him. 


„ Laſtly, if you ſhall hear it ſpoken of there, that 
the King our maſter continueth any diſburſements to 
the States, by way of aſſiſtance unto them, under the 


payments which the French king doth yearly afford 
unto them, you may confidently affirm (tor fo his ma- 


Jeſty doth take it upon his honor, and I myſelf know 


it to be true) that his majeſty never aſſented to any 
ſuch courſe (ſince his peace was concluded with Spain), 


but hath ſtill proteſted againſt it to the French king 


and his miniſters, that he would not ſtand to any ſuch 
diſburſements; ſo that if the French ambaſlador there 


ſhould inform any ſuch matter, you may publicly pro- 


_ teſt, that the king our maſter does utterly diſavow it. 


True it is, that the chief financer, de Roſny, hath 
ſtill gone about to urge it upon our decompts, but bis 
majeſty hath from time to time diſclaimed againſt it; 
ſo as this is rather to be accounted a bravery of the 82 . 
nancer's, than a matter in which the 1 king will © 


truly avow him.” 


On James's on there ene be a debt due 
Haw the French king to the crown of England of mo- 


ney which had been advanced by Elizabeth. This 
debt Henry IV. wanted to pay on James's account, 
to the mn of the States: James always peremp- 


Vor. * 155 | * We torily 


49 
Py ſo oy by this power as they ought Ann. 160g. 
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got 


| torily. refuſed this; oh ont, prevence that it would be a 
breach of his treaty with Spain. 


At this period when James was thus maar courting 


the good graces of the court of Spain, the earls of 


Tyrone and Tyrconnel, and a great number of Britiſh 


and Irifh rebels, were received and maintained in the 
| Spaniſh dominions; and they openly avowed a deſign 


of making an inſurrection in Ireland. 
In another letter Saliſbury dilates farther on | the ſub- 


fe of excuſing, to the court of Spain, James's con- 
duct in this buff 


be, that the States (finding themſelves abandoned of 


neſs. 4 When we underſtood, writes 


their expeQation for aſſiſtance in the war, were unwil- 


ling to proceed farther into the peace, unleſs they 
might have ſome kind of warrant and aſſurance from 


their neighbor princes, whereon they might rely in 
caſe that conditions afterwards ſhould not be kept with 


them) had made inſtance for a league defenſive, to be 


made betwixt his majeſty, the French, and them, which 


league ſhould have relation to the concluſion of the 


peace, and not otherwiſe, his majeſty ſhewed no ſuch 


readineſs to embrace the ſame; though, upon ſecond 
inſtances made in that behalf, as he had no reaſon 
. wholly to rejeCt this league, leſt the States might con- 
ceive that his majeſty would wholly caſt them off both 
in war and peace, ſo would he not alſo ſuddenly accept 
of it, leſt the States“ mind might be raiſed thereby to 
ſtand upon higher conditions with Spain; but rather 


choſe to protract his reſolution, under pretence of other 


_ circumſtances which were depending thereon, for the 
reimburſement of their debt, and ſuch like; until af- 
terwards, ſeeing, on the one ſide, the French impati- 
ent of delay to have concluded their league, and no ex- 


tions taken at all for it from Spain or the arch- 


Ze duke” s; and, on the other fide, finding the States con- 
_ tinually to preſs his majeſty for his refolution in it, pro- 
 feflingotherwiſe their unwillingneſs to proceed without 
it into the peace, his majeſty gave orders to his com- 


miſſioners to go onward alſo into this league, but com- 
manded them firſt to acquaint the archduke's commiſ- 


A oners with it, and to * unto them the reaſon 
| | | which | 
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JAMES 1. 


a ſovereign ſtate by all other potentates *, 
Tus behaviour of the king of France was nei- 


ther generous nor conſiſtent. In the beginning 
of the treaty, his offers to the States were high 


and warm ©, but the fear of incurring the whole 


defence of his allies, with ſome wheedling pro- 
ow inſinuated to him 25 the Spaniſh court © 


made 5 
5 which 25 his majeſty * it. M. . 's Mae 5 
= als, vol. II. p. 402, & ſeg. 407. 


b He at length concluded a erat treaty with the 


States, by which he engaged himſelf to furniſh twenty 
armed veſſels, from three hundred to ſix hundred tons, 
to be empioyed againſt any power whatſoever who 
ſhould diſturb the intended peace with Spain, in caſe it 
ſhould take place. The expence of theſe auxiliaries 


was to be open within five years after the war was 


2 finrſhed. 
The States General bound themſelves t to aſſiſt James 
_ with the ſame number of ſhips, of the like force, four 
| thouſand foot and three hundred cavalry. 55 lame | 

terms were ſtipulated for their repayment. 

This treaty was to be perpetual ; nathar party \ was 

to make peace with the aggreſlor, without the conſent 
of the other. This league was not to be prejudicial to 
the defenſive one made between the States and the 
king of France. Rymer, vol. XVI. p. 668. 


le ſigned a defenſive league with the States: By 


this treaty he was to furniſh the States with ten thou- 
ſand men, to be paid by him as long as they ſhould need 
them; and if a greater aſſiſtance was neceſlary, he was 
to furniſhit; the expence of the additional aſſiſtance 


was to be repaid him by the States upon the concluſion 


of the war. The States obliged themſelves, in caſe 
Henry was attacked, to furniſh him with five thouſand 
men, either by land or fea, as he ſhould require, or 
more if there was occaſion; the expence of the ad- 
diticnals N deſrayed as above. Gutbrie, 1751 ) vol. 


III. p. 667. 


'4 Theſe were the renewal of an offer of double ma- 
riages between the courts of France and Spain, with 


„„ W- 


got 2 n and the being acknowledged Ann. 1Gog. 
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Ann. 160g. made him fo cold towards the end of it, that they 
apparently owed their ſucceſs to the ere ſym- 


mY of the ä e 1 15 
3 Tas 


the giving up to Pikes the right of ſovereignty | over 
the Low- Countries. On this negotiation, Henry abat- 
ed much of his zeal for the preſervation, or at leaſt 
| for the honor of the States. He infinuated, that it 
would be convenient to accept of a long truce, with- 
cout the ſtipulation of a dire& acknowledgment from 
Spain of independency. His miniſter Villeroy wrote 
in the following ſtrain to the preſident Jeannin. 
Nous eſtimons le parti de la paix le plus ſeur & ho- 
norable, & au defaut d'icelui celui de la treve de lon- 
gues annees le meilleur, & voulons toujour eviter celui 
de la guerre, ſi l'on ne nous donne tres grand & utile 
ſujet d'en courre le hazard. Nous nous ſouvenous bien 
que vous nous aves predit que leſdits Eſtats n'accorde- 
ront jamais ladite treve que l'on ne leur quitte la ſouve- 


raintè comme par la. paix: Nous deſirons comme eux 


gqu'ils Pobtiennent, mais nous en diſeſperons, & de plus 
diſons, qu'ils n'eſt pas raiſonable qu'ils opiniaſtrent ce 
point; car ce ſeroit ſortir des terms & effets d'une treve, 


& devront ſe contenter d'en avoir l'effet pour le temps 


qu'elle durera: pour le moins jugeons nous que nous 
ſerions faute de mettre nos affairs en peril pour ſouſtinir 
une telle cauſe & opiniaſtreté.“ Winwod"'s Memori- 
als, vol. II. p. 398, 429 


© The inclination of the Engliſh people.- to . 
the Dutch, grounded on the principles of ſound policy, 


from their correſpondent intereſts in the preſervation - 
of eccleſiaſtical and civil liberties, was proof againſt 
many provocations which they ſuſtained from that re- 


public. The Dutch, from motives of an inexcuſable 


felfiſhneſs, emboldened by the puſillanimity they had 
obſerved in James, inſulted the Engliſh nation with 


impunity : They burnt their ſhips and murdered their 


men, for trading to the ports of Flanders ; whilſt they 


| ſuffered their own countrymen to trade there without 
_ moleſtation. 


The ſentiments of the Engliſh, on the ſabj ect of 


A correſpondent intereſt, 1s diſſeminated | in al the 
| letters 
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„„ 
Ten ae after renal Prorogations, Ann. 1609. 
5 | e met 


letters between the ſeveral miniſters who were : employ- 
ed in the ſtate tranſactions of this reign. Sir Henry 
Neville, in a correſpondence with Sir Ralph Winwood, 


ambaſſador at the Hague, expreſſes himſelf thus: *I am 


ſorry to ſee that the ſtate of thoſe provinces is ſo weak, 


that they are not able to ſubſiſt for any ſmall time with- 
ow a peace: Againſt ſuch a neceſſity there is no diſput- 
ing; fo whether the king of Spain aſſent to the truce _ 
in . Indies, or what miſchief ſoever be like to enſue 


by opening the trade to Antwerp, for any thing I ſee they 
muſt make a peace, I much deplore this hard conditi- 


on of theirs, and hold them unworthy of ſuch an iſſue 
of their troubles, wherein they have ated with ſo 


much wiſdom and fortitude; and I do as much blame 


all their confederates that have ſuffered ſuch virtues to 
miſcarry for want of their aſſiſtance. Shame be to 


France, who was able and would not; and woe be to 
us, who would and cannot. 


„ am glad to find your ſtyle i in this laſt 5 PO 
5 wit altered, as I conceive, from divers of your for- 


mer; for whereas in them I always found you of opi- 


nion, that of neceſſity thoſe provinces were to make 
a a peace, and could not ſubſiſt without it; in this laſt, 
methinks, I diſcern ſome more comfort. For my part, 

I profeſs I hold their intereſt and ours ſo nearly conjoin- 


ed in true reaſon of ſtate, as I do almoſt equally re- 
ſpe& them, and would as willingly contribute, even 


beyond all proportion of my means, and co-operate as 
ſincerely with my voice and beſt endeavour in parlia- 
ment to enable the King to yield them a real aſſiſtance, 


as I would for the reduction or pacifying of Ireland. 


And ſure I am, that the general affection of the ſub- 
jects of England is great unto the conſervation of thoſe 
Provinces; and that they would ſooner be drawn to 
yield him a contribution for that end than for any other 
that can be propoſed.” 5 
Mr. More, one of the ſecretaries to the carl of Salif- 
bury, writes thus to Sir Ralph Winwood: 
For the pretended alliances between France ard 
Spain, it is s here foreſeen that they may produce very 


. dangerous 


53 


„ HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
| Ann. 160g. met on the ꝗth of February, 1609 ' The ex- 


treme neceſſities of James, which had been very knig] 
5 5 | inſufficiently dred 
the c 
| Jangibhons effects, poefudieiat to tha reſt of Chriſten- reme 
dom, but eſpecially to this ſtate. The catholic faction 81 
(we ſay) may be hereby mightily ſtrengthened, Fer- 3 
dinand of Gratz' pretenſions advance, and the States not . 
| _ enforced to lay down their arms, upon ſuch conditions NECE 
| as the French king (to the neglect and diſhonor of his | fupp 
5 majeſty) ſhall proc ure for them, with many other miſ- He 
| chievous inconvenients, which your wiſe imagination ing 
can well ſuggeſt, not my pen expreſs. We ſee a word Che 
FRE for all theſe blows, by taking the preſent occaſion, d peo] 
8 pied lews, to ſtrike cloſe hands with the States; and now Siva 
6. wWhilſt their perplexed minds are charged with doubts 1 L 
and jealopſies of the other party's combinations, to aſ- —y 
ſure them wholly to ourſelves, and ſo ſhould we need to k 
not to fear or envy the ſtrength and glory of the two KM the 
2 kings. For religion being hereby reinforced, the . twCc 
1 Proteſtants of France taking heart unto them, the * 
| | | King would be no leſs afraid and jealous of them the 
1 than heretofore he hath been of a contrary faction; ver 
1 and we being abſolute maſters of the ſea, might or- in 
. der the traff e of France at our diſcretion: And for | : 
= - * Spain, we ſhould not only be able to make a fajr at- _ 
i tempt for both his Indies, but alſo our weſtern peo- 755 
0 ple, with the volunteers of other coaſt towns (toge- am 
ther with that navy which the States could eafily main- ba 
h tain upon the coaſt of Spain) would ſo infeſt their home had 
4 trade, that the very traffic between Spain and Portugal | gr: 
| would, in ſhort time, be barred, or become unfruittul. 1 
4 But all this diſcourſe is but wind : his majeſty a lover 1 
{| 5 fol 
9 of peace, and having conceived 1 know not what opi- 1 
þ nion of the States, is miſerably poor, having not where re 
ji with now to maintain his ordinary expence, much leſs © "Mp 
4 to feed a war; which, beſides its own conſumptions, _  _ 
N will, by the abridgment of trade, hinder the profit of 3 ec 
| cuſtoms, the beſt part of his majeſty? s revenues.“ Sir 5 
| William Monſon's Naval Trafts. Winwood's Memorials, = - 2:46 
N vol. II. p. 398, 412, & e 1 
4 It appears by a letter from Mr. Chamberlain, dated 0 
= from HOP: 13 Feb, 16, to Sir Ralph Winwood, Wb 
1 9 | ambaſſador | 
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the city ve London, urged him to this tefal 
= remedy *. 


en r ſtated tlie debts of the crown, and 


not only demanded a preſent ſupply, but ſome 
W neceffary means to be conſidered for the better 
W ſupport of the royal ſtate for the time to come. 
He then intimated the king's intention of creat- 
ing his ſon Henry prince of Wales and earl of 
Cheſter; Henry was a great favorite of the 


people, and the ſevering from the crown the prin- 


; cipality of Wales, which yearly brought in the 
large ſum of fifty thouſand pounds, was thought 


to be a good pretence to demand an addition to 


the royal revenue. In a conference between the 
- two houſes on the demands of the King, Saliſbu- 
ry enumerated the obligations, as he termed 
then, which his maſter had lain under to expend 
very enormous ſums *; ; and ſaid, That ſupply- 
ing his wants was a mark of eſteem which could 
\ Not be denied to a king, who was not only the | 


| . at the Hague, that e members who 
nad acted with ſpirit in oppoſition to court meaſures, 
had felt the diſpleaſure of the miniſtry, The para- 
graph is as follows: The parliament is likely to hold 
on, for young Yelverton has made his peace; and di- 
vers gentlemen, who were put out of the commiſſion. 
for the peace for being over-buſy the laſt ſeſſion, are 
reſtored ; and Sir Henry Withrington releaſed from his 
_ reſtraint.” Winwood's Memorials, vol. III. p. 117. 
n He made frequent viſits to the lord- mayor, accept- 
ed of the freedom of the clothworkers' company for 
himſelf, and the merchant-taylors? for his fon, : 
u In the lift of theſe charges is a burleſque one, of an 
extraordinary attendance to protect the King's wife and 
children from being robbed on the road from Edinburgh 


to London. 1 1653» p. 44. 


7 _ wiſeſt 


N | 55 
Fl | ys ſupplied by an aid exacted from the Ann. 1 605 ; 
WE knighthood of his ſon, with a loan of two hun- 
= dred thouſand pounds, extorted by flattery from 


56 
Ji Ann, 2008. 


ing undertakers 
upon the ſubject, drew. from James a meſlage 


Journals of 
Commons, 


vol. I. p. 427. 


bim by themſelves. It was ſound to be againſt 
due order, and voted no - precedent for the fu- 


ture. 7 + 


Theſe and many other arguments were urged, 
but the Commons were not ſo over-haſty i 


the King, without having been previouſly ſent to 


made at Whitehall, in which he talked in the 
_ higheſt ſtrains of his prerogative, produced an 
ace from the Commons to the King, which 
began with this aſſertion of their privileges. 


% 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
wiſeſt of kings, but the very image of an angel. 4 


yielding to them, as to neglect the eden of 
g:1evances. _ 


A FREE enquiry into itmpoſitions, and concern- 
r execuung oppreſſive licences 


diſapproving their proceedings. This was deli- 
vered by the ſpeaker, who received a ſhort repri- 
mand for bringing any meſſage to the houſe from 


Faser incidents nd a ſpeech which the Kibe 


* Firſt, we hold it an ancient, general, and un- 


doubted right of parliament, to debate freely of 


all matters which do properly concern the ſub- 
ject, and his right of ſtate; which freedom of 


. of 
Pa rliament, 


. l. g. 431. 


debate being once forecloſed, the eſſence of the 
liberty of parliament is withall diffolved” The 
Whole of this addreſs breathes the ſame ſpirit of 
freedom; and though James highly r- ſented it, 


bis preſent exigencies obliged him not only to 
ſmother that reſentment, but to receive the mem 
bers who brought it with {ome degree of com- 
: placency \, | 


; Wo: may judge VOY a private Ges dated 24 Mey 


4 1610, what was the opinion of the people 9 N 


this tranſaction. 
6 Touching parliament alc know not what to 


Write, ſeeing * dars fat fourteen weeks to ſo little 
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An. hundred thouſand "EY a-year were a- Ann. 160g. 
WT greed to be given in lieu. of wardſhips, tenures, 
and purveyorſhips, and the propoſal, by the con- 

£0 ſent of the ted was delivered to the Rong.” . Parl. Hiſt. 


=_ . 


kalt iſed 


abet, Of late there have been ine hips rai 
about their meddling with impoſitions, which, by a, 
meſſage from the King, they were forbidden to deal 
in. On the 21ſt of this preſent, he made another 
ſpeech to both the houſes, but ſo little to their ſatis- 
factior, that I hear it bred generally much diſcontent, 
to ſee our. monarchical power and regal prerogative 
ſtrained fo high, and made fo tranſcendent every way, 
that if the practice ſhould follow the poſitions, we are 
not like to leave to our fucceffors that freedom we re- 
ceived from our forefathers, nor make an account of 
any thing we have, longer than they lift who en 
Mintoood's Memorials, vol. III. p. 175. | 
* The full ſenſe of the houſe of Commons on this 
ſubject may be ſeen in the following paragraph of a 
letter, dated from London, 1609. to Mr. ne 
reſident at Bruſſels. 
cannot entertain you with any aber, nor indeed 
with any worthier ſubject, than with ſuch occurrences 
as our parliament doth produce; which doth now be- 
gin to grow very warm about thoſe important matters 
mentioned in my laſt; and, according to the com- 
mon opinion and hope, is like to bring torth very great 2 
alteration and reformation in the ſtate. Thoſe things _ 
which by my former I did write unto you to have been 5 1 
reciprocaſſy propounded by both the houſes, were as [8 
then but informs. materia, whereupon they: were to 1 | 
A work; and as they are both of a pondrous conſiderati- | 


| 1 
* J : 1 


on, and laborious effecting, ſo can they not (as the I 
proverb ſays) be caſt in a mould, nor ſo eaſily be . 1 


| brought to paſs, as perhaps men's affections and curio- = 
5 ſities may defire : For it being in queſtion not only to & { 
* eradicate the ſtrongeſt and moſt inveterate diſeaſes of bt 
4 the ſtate, but almoſt to admit new ſeeds of tempera- ; 1 

ture or diſtemperature in that body, you may think _ = 
with what caution, warineſs, and ſlowneſs, they will 3 1 

5 c Proceed in fo ny portane a work, and with how much | 
- AE | | labor 


Anno 160 
Death of 
the French 
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9. The buſineſs appeared to be going forward, when 
the ſudden death of Henry of France, who was 


labor they are like to come at the perfecting the ſame; 


therefore hath there been nothing done almoſt hitherto 
in the parliament, but only conteſting the form of 

their propounding and offers: For that after my lord- 

treaſurer (as I wrote to you by my laſt) had concluded 
his ſpeech, and, for an inducement and better inclin- 
ing the lower houſe to the granting thoſe high and 
extraordinary demands which he made for a ſupply and 


a ſupport of the king's neceſſities and charges, beſides 


the two hundred thouſand pounds yearly and perpetual, 
which he demanded for the ſupport, he did alſo de- 
mand fix hundred thouſand pounds for the ſupply. He 
Promiſed them, that the King would now, to his 
power, give them fatisfaQtion in any of thoſe griev- 
ances which they had hithertofore propounded, or had 
no to propound. The ſaid houſe being, on the one 
fide, very deſirous, and almoſt reſolved to do any 
thing to obtain redreſs of the ſaid grievances, and a 
ſuppreſſion of thoſe abuſes and rigorous cuſtoms where- 
with they found themſelves oppreſſed, as with the 
matters of wardſhips, purveyors, &c. ſo on the other 
fide, being very jealous of the power of the King's 


prerogative, whereunto ſome are of opinion theſe things 
are ſo adherent and affected, as that he might hereafter 
reſume by little and little unto himſelf the right and 
appropriation of the ſame; they were very much 
atraid to engage themſelves in any offers or promiſe of 


contribution to the King, before they were ſure of 
ſome certain and ſound retribution from him: And 
therefore, after my lord-treaſurer had propounded his 


demand of money, thoſe of the lower houſe did deſire 


to know what the King would retribute to them for 
the ſame; for the which being checked by my lord- 
treaſurer, as for an unreſpectful proceeding towards his 
majeſty, of whom they would draw the firſt proffers 


of conditions, afore they had ſo much as aſſurad him 


of their wills for the fatisfaction of their demands, 


there was (and this but yeſterday) a great- contention 


and ſtir in the houſe about the terms and framing of 
that aſſurance which was required at their hands; the 
Rs which 
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Vaillac, threw a damp upon the whole affair, the 
| King making uſe of that event to riſe on the con- 
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ditions of the contract. 


FaRTHER proceedings alſo were ſtopt for ſome The King? * 
time by the pageantry attending the creation of ſon created 


the prince of Wales; but, to keep up a harmo- Wale of 
alcsS. 


ny between the parties, the Commons granted, on 


the giving up two or three impoſttions, one entire 
ſubſidy, one fifteenth, one tenth ; and the clergy | 
added their fix ſhillings in the pound. This li- 
berality was ſo far from forwarding the accom- 
pliſhment of their deſires, that though they a- 
greed to almoſt double the ſum ', which was at 


fuſt 


a 


— at length was conceived and delivered in this 
form; That the houſe had an inclination and willing- 
neſs to give his majeſty ſatisfaction. But this anſwer 
was found ſo weak and brittle by the upper houſe, as 
not implying any determination or reſolution of theirs, | 
as that they were put to another deliberation upon the 
fame: whereupon there grew ſuch a conteſtation and 

_ diviſion in their houſe, as they were there till two 
of the clock in the afternoon, without being able to 
come to an agreement and reſolution among themſelves 
about the ſame. And howſoever they ſhall open them- 
ſelves in this generality, they ſeem to be reſolved not 
to proceed otherwiſe with the King, in the granting 
of his demands (at the leaſt of the ſupply) but by way 


of contract, and upon good aſſurance of retribution. 


So that you may judge, if there hath been ſo much 
difficulty found in the manner of the propounding, 

how much there is like to follow in the debating and 

_ reconciling the matter, which is of ſo high a nature, 

and of fo great conſequence, both to the King and to 
the ſtate. And yet it is generally expected, that with- 


out doubt there will follow ſome great and happy con- 
cluſion, both for the one and the other, before the 
diflolution of the parliament.” Winwod"s Memorials, 


To III. p. 124, & ſeq. 


e ee was urged to this by the King's 
borrowing 
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l firſt propoſed on the terms of making ſome addi- dition 
Parliament tions to their firſt demands, while they were in te that 
* midſt of the proceedings, 'A prorogation declared nor tc 
the effect of the precipitate grant”. The addi- MW retur: 
tions now deſired by the Commons were, That in brouę 
- caſe of outlawries and attainders, the debts of the then 
delinquents ſhould be firſt paid; that it might be dents 
lawful to arreſt the King s lervants without leave, 
and that no man ſhould be inforced to lend money : ks | 
to the King, or give a reaſon why he would not; i — 
. that in caſes criminal, the party accuſed might 1 oY 5 
bring in witneſſes to clear himſelf; to repeal a WM 3 
clauſe of a ſtatute of the 34 Henry VIII. whereby nue: 
the king had power to make arbitrary laws over ed by 
the Welſhmen “. The firſt and laſt of theſe ad- MF to be 
ditions J 
| | 7 the f. 
: borrowing another Sandi i pounds of me - 5 3 
city. This ſet up a kind of oppoſition between the the 8 
trading and landed intereſt of the nation; and the ſup- de bi 
plying thus the wants of the erown made the attain- 1 
ment of the deſired conceſſions more doubtful. The III. 
demands of the King aroſe to the immoderate ſum of = P's j 
three hundred thouſand pounds a-year. » 18 
un The Commons, this ſeſſion, had paſſed a bill = ſubje 
liching impoſitions; and, in the preceding one, they ed 
had paſſed one againſt the eſtabliſnment of any eccleſi- vey 
aſtical canons, without conſent of parliament. The that 
Lords, as uſual, oppoſed themſelves to theſe limita- ed: 1 
tions on prerogative, and rejected both the bills. gs 
n The terms demanded of the King, without theſe V 
additions, were, Firſt, that the court of wards be diſ- 3 
ſolved, together with the dependencies: 2 Item, that 9 
the purveyance be quite taken away; and, to that end, ten 
that the authority of the Green-cloth be put down : that 
05 3 Item, that the informers be put down : 4 Item, that to l. 
| his majeſty ſhall claim no old debts: 5 Item, that he * 
ſhall lay claim to no lands which have been ſixty years oa 
out of his poſſeſſion: 6 Item, that, contrary to the pre- exp 
ſent uſe, all his majeſty's patents be ſtrictly interpreted mor 
n the King, and favorable for the Oy 7 Item, "UF: 


band 


ditious were 8 158 to ihe grad, namely, Anno 1610. | 
that no man ſhould be enforced to lend ne : 
nor to give a reaſon why he would not, the anſwer 6 
returned was, That becauſe the Commons Winwood"s 
brought precedents from ancient times to ſtreng- Memorials, 
WE then their demands, he allowed not of any prece- vol. III. p. 
5 dents draun from the times of ee or e 193. 


ha lefſees bu not rns out of poſſeſſion for non-pay- 
ment: 8 Item, that the ſubjet may be permitted to 
plead a general plea againſt his majeſty : ꝙ Item, no man 
to be troubled for land on defective titles, on pretence 
that the patent is void, or for aſſart lands, and ſuch 
like : 10 Item, no man to be queſtioned for land gain- 
ed by the ſea, be it antient or new: 11 Item, no man 
to be queſtioned for old debts. 

That on this contract the King be lend. cher 
the four Engliſh counties may have a trial by law con- 
cerning their inheritance to the common laws of this 
realm, and ſo to be exempted from the juriſdiction of 
the preſident and council of Wales. II. That the King 
be bound upon demurrers to expreſs the cauſe of de- 
murrer for form, as the ſubje& is by the ſtatute 27 Eliz. 

III. That the King grant out commiſſions to declare 
the juſt and due fees of all the courts * officers in 
this realm, ſo far forth as they are to be paid by the 
ſubject, and they to be reduced into a book and print- 
ed. IV. That he appoint ſome to make a diligent ſur- 
vey of all the. penal ſtatutes of this realm, to the end 
that ſuch as are obſolete or unprofitable may be repeal- 

en all ſuch as are profitable concerning one matter may 

de reduced into one ſtatute, to be paſfed in parliament. 

V. The Lords to join in petition to his majeſty, for re- 
compence to be made by his majeſty to all ſuch officers 

of courts as are damnified by this contract in point of 

tenures. VI. His majeſty to be likewiſe petitioned, | 
that he will be pleaſed not to grant protections contrary 
to law. That the extent of every article which is. 
decreed for the good of the Commons in this great 
contract with his majeſty, ſhould be expounded and 
explained in all cafes doubtful by the houſe of Com- 
mons, according to their true meaning. * . vol. 


V. p. 252, . 
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Anno 16 10. ing princes, or of people too bold and too wanton; 


Re- meeting 
of parlia- 


on in the pee of proclamations. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


that he deſired not to govern in that common- 


wealth where ſubjects ſhould be aſſured of all 


things, and hope for nothing: it was one thing 
Submittere principatum legibus, and another thin 


Jubmittere principatum ſubditis; that he would not 

leave to poſterity ſuch a mark of weakneſs upon 
his reign, and therefore his concluſion Was, non 
placit petitio, non placit exemplum ®. 


Tae parliament was ſuffered to meet again on 


the 16th of October, three months after the pro- 
rogation, their laſt bounty 
diſſipated. Both houſes ſeemed more determined 
than ever to reſtrain the prerogative ; the Lords, 
- ſtimulated by the recent example of prodigality, 
and the mortifying addition of its enriching the 

Scotch nobility, heartily joined with the Commons 
in this laudable intention. The eng e con- 


having been already 


tinued fo determined, that the ing, who now 


entertained projects of ſupplying the Exchequer 
without their aſſiſtance, after another prorogation, 
ner difolved them!. 1835 But before he had 


taken 


© © Saliſbury, whe delivered this an wer, at the ſame 
time informed the Commons of a conceit of the King's: 
That nine ſcore thouſand pounds, to which ſum they 
-. roſe upon their firit offer, he could not accept, becauſe 
nine was the number of the poets, who were always 
beggars; eleven was the number of the apoſtles when 
Judas was away, and therefore might beſt be affected 
by his majeſty ; but there was a mean number, Which 
might accord to both, and that was ten, a ſacred num- 
ber, for ſo many were God's commandments, which 
tend to virtue and edification. 
vol. III. p. 193. 


o find, by an anſwer of the King to ſome com- 


plaints which had been preſented to him, that the N 
Commons had numbered proclamations in their laſt 


grievances: He promiſes, in this anſwer, a reformati- 
Public regulations, 
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taken this deſperate ſtep, he ſent for thirty mem- Anno 1610. 


63 


bers of the houſe of Commons, and aſked them, Diſſolution 


„Whether they thought that he was in want?“ 


Sir Henry Neville, from whom the anſwer was 


expected, firmly returned, © He believed that he 
was.” Then, ſaid tke King, tell me, whether 


of parlia- 
ment.” 
Winwood's 
Memorials, 


vol. III. P- 


it belongeth to you, who are my ſubjects, to re- 235. 


lieve me, or not? To this Sir Henry made this 
honeſt anſwer, Where your expences grow by 
the Commonwealth we are, otherwiſe not.“ He 
then put the King in mind of the large ſupplies he 
had received, without relief of grievances: And 
on being preſſed to tell what they were, he began 
= to enumerate them fo frankly, that one of the 
= members took up the ſpeech, © fearing that Sir 


Henry's integrity would endanger his perſon. The 


ſudden diſſolution of the parliament was not the 


only ſymptom, at this period, which James had 


 ſhewn of an intention to attempt abſolute power. 
| Cowel, a civilian, and Blackwood, a clergyman, Parl. Hiſt. 
had written two books ſubverſive of the Engliſh vol. V. p. 


conſtitution. One attempted to prove, that the 221, & leq. 


King was not bound to call parliaments, or to ob- 


tain their · conſent to raiſe ſubſidies; the other, 


that the Engliſh were all ſlaves from the Norman 
conqueſt. Theſe books James had not only li- 


cenſed, but had the indiſcretion to praiſe the for- 
mer publicly, with many encomiums on the civil 
law, in preference to the common law. Both 


Cowel and Blackwood eſcaped the reſentment of 


och as the peace of the borders, the ſafety of the ſea, 
and others of this nature, had been all ſettled by pro- 
dclamations; and James had affected to give them the 


force of acts of parliament. Furl. Hiſt. vol. V. p. 250. 


parliament ; not that the offence was unnoticed, 
but it was dropped in the throng of their buſineſs, 
on the King's publiſhing a proclamation to recal 
the licence of the books. In a ſpeech to a com- 


mittee _ 
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HISTORY oF ENGLAND. 


Anno 1610. mittee of the houſe concerning theſe books, he 


compared the ſovereignty of princes to the power 


of the Deity; but concluded with this ſalvo, that 


however the ſovereignty of Kings was abſolute in 


general, yet in particular the kings of England 


| _ . vere reſtrained by their oath, and the aan 


Affairs of 
the conti- 


the continent. 


of the people . 
In ſpite of James' s extreme paſſion for peace, 


he had been obliged to take part in the feuds upon 
The emperor had ſeized upon the 
poſſeſſions of the duke of Cleves, who was lately 
dead; the heirs implored the aſſiſtance of the 
: Proteſtant powers. 
| ſucceeded in their attempts upon Cleves and Ju- 


If the houſe of Auſtria had 


hers, the States muſt in all probability have fallen 


again under the ſubjection of that power, who 
would have hemmed them in on all ſides. The 
Engliſh miniſtry were ſo ſenſible of this, that they 
8 eee to the Princes claimant an alliſtance of 


4 This 5 Speech: is 3 preſerved i in 


Wilſon: „ The King's heart, he tells them, is in the ö 
hand of the Lord, who can crfate and deſtroy, make 
and unmake; ſo kings can giye life and death, judge 

all, and be judged. by none. 
things, and abaſe high things, making the ſubjeQs like 


They can exalt low 


men at cheſs, a pawn to take a biſhop or a knight. But 


- that all kings, who are not tyrants, or perjured, will 


bind themſelves within the limits of their laws; and 


that thoſe who perſuade them to the contrary are vipers 


and peſts, both againſt them and the commonwealth. 


bear ſuch a 2400 net 


| Yet, as it is blaſphemy to diſpute what God may do, 


ſo it is ſedition in the ſubjeRts to diſpute what kings may 


do, in the height of their power.“ 


Some have ſuppoſed this ſpeech to be made on pur- 


| poſe to heighten the ridicule on the character of the 
author; but hints of ſuch a ſpeech are mentioned in 


Winwood's Memorials, Vol. III. p. 136, 141. and it 
carries too ſtrongly the marks of the royal orator to 
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”_ money, or 3 four thouſand men, who were > then Anno 1610, 
> in the pay. of the States- General. 

Tae King of France was making great prepa- 

W rations for the ſame purpoſe, when he was pre- 

W vented by death, not without ſome ſuſpicions of 

its having been procured by Spaniſh machinations. 
W Ravaillac, the aſſaſſin, was a poor enthuſiaſtical 
friar, whoſe zeal for Popery had been worked up 
toa Pitelſ of deſperate madneſs. 


I. 


The Auſtrian 


1 The princes Aimee were, ihe an of "RY 
denburgh, the duke of Newburgh, the duke of Deux- 
ponts, Charles of Auſtria (marquis of Burgaw), the 
elector of Saxony, the duke of Nevers, and the count 


of La Marck The powers who oppoſed the Auſtrian 


intereſt, reduced the number of the competitors to 
the Kor of Brandenburgh and the duke of New- 


burgh, whoſe claims were beſt founded. The Proteſ- 
tant princes of Germany were m alliance with James, 
and termed themſelves the Evangelical League to ſup- 


port the Proteſtant intereſt againſt the mas of the 
courts of Spain, Vienna, and Rome, _ 
© 5 Theſe 'preparations, as Sully 


pretends, were . 


ſigned to execute a ſcheme which Henry had been pro- 


jecting for ſome years. 


If there is truth in Sully's de- 


tail of it, it was one of the moſt romantic undertakings 


which knight-errantry ever ſuggeſted; the plan being 


no leſs vaſt, than to ſubdue the houſe of Auſtria, en- 


large the bounds of the territory which the Chriſtians 
poſſeſſed; and afterwards: to make ſuch a diviſion of it 
as ſhould eaſily preſerve an exact equilibrium between 
its powers; this to be performed by a general league, 


when Henry had demonſtrated to all the Chriſti:n po- 


tentates the utility of his deſign. 
even the impoſſibility, of bringing ſuch a number of 
" intereſted ſovereigns to an uniform inclination, as alſo _ 
the diſcord which would inevitably ariſe on all occaſi- 

ons during the proſecution of the plan, is an invincible 


The difficulty, and 


"obſtacle, which muſt occur to every underſtanding. 


Many objections lie againſt every part of it; but theſe, 
with the whole of the ſcheme, would be too hs toes a 


F 


work to inſert here. 
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Anno 1610, family were always zealous defenders” of that 


faith. Henry was eſteemed an heretic in his heart, 


and was now entered into a Proteſtant league to 
leſſen the power of Catholic princes. The court 


of France was fo far from purſuing his intended 


plan, that it intimated an intention of not en- 
gaping in the German war at all. The allies 
were obliged to have recourſe to James as their 
head, who entered into a league with the princes 
15 for fix years, on the ſame terms as had been a- 

| greed on when France was in the alliance. 
Tux reſolutions of the French court changed 
5 ſuddenly. They ſent a detachment of eight thou- | 
ſand foot, twelve hundred horſe, and eight pieces 
Orange, who at this. 
time had almoſt taken Focus it ſurrendered 
ſoon after. The lois. of fo. important a place o- 


of cannon, to the prince of 


bliged the emperor to hay f his defigns upon 


this territory. 


Tur Jeſuits, whole avowed peeps” ſubject⸗ 


ed them to the odium of all dark tranſactions, 
from the terror of the late aſſaſſination, became 
ſo formidable to James, that he readily complied. 

with a requeſt of parliament to put in force the 
laws againſt Papiſts; and an oath of allegiance 


was exacted from the 1 in e 7 „cn 


N men and women. 


THREE ſeparate courts, the King' s, the queen's, 


Ly the prince of Wales 8, diſplayed the prodi- 


* The 1 h been r PR the. au- 


thors of Henry's aſſaſunation. They were recalled to 
France by the authority of this prince, and contrary 
to the expreſs. deſire of the parliament, who remon- 
ſtrated againſt regiſtering the edict. for their re-efta- 
bliſhment. CE 
5 Lords had paid the er the 8 of 


paſſing a bill in their houſe, which infli ed exquiſite 


tortures upon any who attempted his life. Mjnwood's 
Memorials, vol. III. b 194. 50 
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A M S 5 1 
| gelity EP pomp of royalty. Expenee; few, and Anne 1610. 
rereſty, were the characteriſtie of each. Whilſt 
cis triple ſoene of lavifh riot glarett in the eye « 


the public; the courtiers had the aſſurance to con- 
demn wrth' intölence the juſt frugality of parlia- 
mentary firpptres, and with premature triumph 


cookie in the diſſolution of that aſſembly. They 
boaſted chat the King would find means by his 
power to ſupply his neceffities, and thus eman- 


cipate his ane from thoſe oats re- 
ſtraints: 


Wulur James dreamed of enjdying an abſolute Aﬀairs of 
power gin England, he actually exerciſed it in Scotland. 


ſomeè meaſure at this time in Scotland; In cogſe- 


quence of a former prohibition, he declared the 
aſſembly of the clergy unlawful, proſecuted ſome 
of the moſt forward members for treaſon; and 
obtained their condemnation ®. Other members 
he ſent for oy: and queſtioned them before his 


council, | 


* This was effeted by the mk igde and i Hegal ma- 


nagement of the earl of Dunbar, who was ſent down 
to Scotland, as James's commiſſioner on this errand. 
He packed the jury, and, by the force of promiſes and 
threats, obtained a "Ro of condemnation from the 
judges. Original Letters by Sir Dav. Dalrymples 1 76a, 7 
REES, eq a 
15 * Ee are the queries: Firſt, <« If it be lawful to 
pray publicly for perſons convicted by the lawful judge, 
as perſons being in diſtreſs, and afflifted ? Second, 


Whether I may not, being a Chriſtian king, by my 


| authority royal, convocate, prorogue, and deſert, for 


juſt and neceſſary cauſes, known to myſelf, any aſſem- 
blies and meetings within my dominions? Third, 


Whether or not may I, by my authority, call and con- 
vene before me and my council, whatſoever perſon 


or perſons, civil and eccleſiaſtical, for whatſoever of- 


| fences committed by them, in whatſoever place in my 


dominions; and if I may not take cognizance of the 
offebee, and give ſentence therein ? And farther, Whe- 
| - | her 
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68 - HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Anno 1610. council, concerning the extent of his power. Not 
maeeeting with ſatisfactory anſwers, through the 

fear of the party, he made it a pretence to impri- | 
ſon them; then availing himſelf of the terror of 
theſe proceedings, he erected a kind of High- 

' commiſſion court in Scotland, and ſent for the 

. ÞAarchbiſhop of Glaſgow, and two other Scotch pre- 
- lates, to be conſecrated by Engliſh biſhops, that 
the epiſcopal virtue might be preſerved by ſucceſ- 
ſion in Scotland; and ſuch was his preſent autho- 
_ rity and influence in this country, that the general 

_ aſſembly was induced to ſubmit. to their viſita- 

aw JJ)... oe kt, AO 

Rich D Bancroft, the great perſecutor of the 
Puritans, died ſoon after. He had carried his 
violence to ſuch a length, that the number of fa- 
milies which determined to ſeek refuge in Virgi- 
nia were numerous enough to cauſe a jealouly of 
their power in that colony, and were detained in 
England by a proclamation. The enormities of 
tze High-commiſſion court, that grand ſphere of 
regal and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, - were ſtrongly | 
urged the laft parliament ?, and ſome conceſſions | 


ther or not are all my ſubjeQts, being cited to anſwer 
before me and my council, obliged to compear and ac- 
knowledge me or them for judges in theſe offences? 
S ͤpot ſroood, fol. ed. 1677. p. 497. F 
y A bill, which had been rejected by the Lords the 
two firſt ſeſſions of this parliament, again paſſed the 
lower houſe, and was read by the chancellor's appoint- 
. ment in the upper houſe. It was entitled, “ An act 
for reſtraining the execution of canons eccleſiaſtical, 
not confirmed by parliament.” Bancroft adviſed the 
_ King to prevent ſuch a bill from coming to a vote; as 
the argument urged for it would call in queſtion the 
King's ſupremacy. To this, therefore, among other 
_ Cauſes, may be attributed the ſudden diſſolution of the 
| parliament. The prelate accompanied this advice with 
"I a ſubſidy extraordinary granted by the clergy. Orig:- 
nal Letters by David Dalrymple, p. 12. es, 
„ V diemanded. 


| 4 A M 3 69 
demanded. All the ſatisfaction which could be Anno 1610, 
obtained, was a promiſe of a better regulation, 
though it was well known, that there could be 
little hope of amendment, while the power from 
= whence the enormities flowed, continued unre- 
= ftrained. Bancroft was ſucceeded in the archbi- 
= ſhopric by George Abbot, a prelate of fo different 
a mould, that his mild and laudable management. 
ſubjected him to the hatred of the high party, 
and the ſuſpicion, of being tainted with as | 
principles. 
IJ uxs, who idolized bis imagined powers 'of 
controverſy, ſet a deſign this year on foot to erect 
a college for the improvement of that kind of 
learning ; he gave towards it all the timber requi- 
ſite for the building, and obtained an act of par- 
hament to enable the truſtees to dig a trench ut 
of the river Lea, to erect water- works to ſupply _—_—_ 
the city of London with water. A brief was gi- „„ 
ven in their favor to collect money from all the FE. 
pariſhes in England. Large contributions were EVE "300 
made by many of the clergy. James himſelf laid = 
the firſt ſtone of the building, and Banctoft was 
zealous in the cauſe. Notwithſtanding theſe pri- 
mary encouragements, it fell afterwards to no- = 
thing, through a jealouſy of the people, that it . = 
would prove a ſeminary ſubſervient to the pur- 2 
poſes of the court, and, inſtead of improving and —_ 
enlightening, vitiate the morals. and darken the 1 
8 of its n e 135 —_ 
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Riſe of Somerſet. 


Anno 1611, / 


of baronets. — Parliawent. —— Diſſolution of 
the parliameng ——Overbury's murder. ——Rife 


3 


| —Degth 4 prince Henry. 
Mafriqge of the princeſs Elizabeth OH 


of George Pillierg—— Hall of Somerſet. 


IP the peculiar qualities and foibles which 
the character of James had Alafen in Va- 


tos lights 0 his Englith ſubyects, one of the moſt IM 


ſtriking remained yet in obſcurity ; but an inci- 
hibited an affection as violent as it was extraordi- 
had hitherto extended his favors almoſt equally to 
Tux Scots, who from a long acquaintance, had 


a2 thorough Knowledge of his failings, knew that 
he could hot always reſtrain himſelf from enjoying 


Riſe of Ba: 
bert Carr. 


his leg; extraordinary emotions of compaſſion 


ſeized the king; the lamed youth was, by his di- 


 conftantly by his own phyſicians, and he viſited 


the means of this nobleman, preſented the ſhield 
to the King at a tilting. In performing his office, 


| he was made a knight, and gentleman of the 


dent, partly deſigned, and partly accidental, ex- 
nary. James, though of a very partial diſpoſition, 


all who were connected with him, by an intimate 
ee ne on fig peribny or in the way of dar. 


* w * F 


the pleaſure of a favorite, and had often attemp= 
ed to recommend one of their own vation. The 
Lord Hays at length ſucceeded : Robert Carr, a 
youth, of a beautiful perſon and graceful air, by 


his horſe ſtarted, and threw him; the fall broke 


rections, carried into his own palace, attended 


him often during the courſe of his confinement. 
From this beginning ſprang ſuch an ardent affec- 
tion, and current of favor, that on his recovery 


bed 


* 


] a 2 3 38 


the title of viſcount Rocheſter, privy-counſellor, 
and knight of the garter, followed in a quick ſuc- 
ceſſion ; and through this channel flowed. all pre- 
ferments. 


DB: * 
bed · chamber. The treaſurer's ſtaff of Scotland, Anno r612, 


Tus whole buſineſs of the miniſtry at this time Projects to 
was the forming projects to bring in requiſite raiſe money. 


ſums to ſupport the King's extravagance. A par- 


cel of crown- lands were ſet up to ſale, but met 


with no buyers, from the precariouſneſs of their 

tenure. The city of London was tried to no pur- 

poſe ſor a farther loan. Then reſuming the crowyn- 
lands laviſhly granted, pawning the jewels, ſeiz- 


ing (on various pretences) the effects of foreign 
merchants, engroſſing the trade of certain com- 


modities, the bringing in quo Wwarrantos againſt 


corporations and companies, to oblige them to fue 
forth the renewal of their writs, were all 0. 


* 


1 The king s vain i to get money by the 5 
way of loan, appears by the following letter trom Mt. 155 


More to Sir Ralph Winwood. 


A few days ſince, thirteen of the best- Mmonied men 
of this city, to whom his majeſty is in debt, were ſent 
for to Whitehall; where my lord-treafurer told them, 

their intereſt ſhould be readily daid them; and prayed 

them to forbear their principal for a while longer, and 


withal to lend what more they could furniſh, upon good 


| ſecurity. But they could not be induced to any farther | 
loan, nor very willingly to forbear that which is alrea- 
dy out of their hands, any longer than needs they 
muſt. Since, ſome of the Exchequer-officers have been 
dealing with divers citizens in particular, to lend upon 
private ſecurity, but their motions had very ſmall ef- 
tes. Here is now four thouſand pounds more of 


_ crown-lands ſet to fale; but I ſee no undertakers ready 
to entertain the bargain upon ſo ſhort days payment as 


are required; ſo think my lord will be in ſome pain 


even to furniſh the expence of the approaching feaſt.“ 
Minwuood, vol. III. p. 239. | 
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F A0 1612. poſed); but they were rejected, as either incur- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ring danger, or interfering with the inigreſt of the 


favorites. The raiſing the farms of the revenue, 
_ felling the foreſt woods, a benevolence, monopo- 
lies, extorting money for knighthood, and the 
eirculating the privy- ſeals all over En gland, for 
the ſum of two hundred thouſand Pounds „ were 
the only ones ventured on. 6. 
Iux Spaniſh match, that mine from ee N 
the Sing expected to ſupply all his ns” 1 


bo Among. the eh for 0 the revenues 
of the crown without the aſſiſtance or concurrence of 


Firms Sir Francis Bacon was the moſt forward. 


e ſeems to be certain of the infallibility of the ſcheme 


he had formed for this purpoſe, and tells James in a 
letter on the occaſion, “ That if any of the particulars 
fail, it would be rather from want of workmanſhip of 


thoſe who ſhould deal in them, than want of materials 


in the things themſelves.” Cabala, fol. 1663, p. 28. 
The reſolution is now taken to ſend forth the 

privy-ſeals, and that in ſo great a number and meaſure 

as to draw two hundred thouſand pounds, if they ſhall 
be accepted, whereof it is doubted ſome difficulty will 


be made. My lord-treaſurer is to deal with this city, 


Middleſex, Hertfordſhire, and with the officers of the 

court of Wards; and every judge with ſuch officers . 
and principal pleaders as have relation unto them: 
Wales ſhail be exempted, but no ſhire of England. I 


ſend your lordſhip hcrewith a copy of the privy-ſeal. 


In the minute of his majeſty's letter to the heutenants 
of the ſhires, I find theſe points to be obſerved : That 
his majeſty declareth never to have had more need 
than now; that though he cannot wholly forbear thoſe 
who lent the laſt loan, yet they ſhall not be charged 
with ſo much as before by a third part; that the nobi- 
ty are not to be recherched, neither yet theiclergy, 
who for their temporal livings ſhall be dealt with by 
their metropolitans, and as for their ſpiritual livings, 
they are much leſs than his majeſty could wiſh them.“ 

. Mr. More to Sir Ralph Wwe. Winwoed, vol. III. 


P+ 301. 
from 


4 


- 


refuſal of the promiſed alliance. 


veral courts ©. 


| Ply with the advice. 


JAMES 


ambaſſador having at this time received a direct 
This refuſal, 


which James little expected, was given with the 


inſulting addition of an offer of the youngeſt 
daughter on the ſame ſlippery foundation, which 
had fo cruelly deceived his expectation. A double 

alliance between the courts of France and Spain, 


which was now thought of, and ſoon after conclud- 
ed, obliged the Spaniard to diſcover the inſince- 


rity of his intention. 


NetTaER the pleaſures, the vexations, nor the 
buſineſs of his ſtation, prevented James from in- 
terfering in ſpeculative points, and expoling his 
Four years before this 


pedantry to all Europe. 
he had written a treatiſe * againſt the pope's pre- 


tenſions of power over temporal princes, and had 
ordered his ambaſſadors to preſent it at their ſe- 
This year Conradus Vorttius, di- 

: vinity 


Cardinal Pellarmine, in an anſwer to this treatiſe, 
charges James with having written from Scotland a let- 
ter to pope Clement VIII. recommending the biſnop of 
Vaiſſon to a cardinal's sap, that he might manage his 
affairs at the court of Rome. 
and the lord Balmerino, his ſecretary, had the complai- 

ſance in a public trial to take it upon himſelf, and con- 
- feſs he had ſurreptitiouſly procured his hand to ſuch a 
letter. On theſe ſuperficial grounds, James obtained 
from his ſubjects a degree of confidence which helped 


James denied the fad, 


to introduce epiſcopacy in Scotland. 


This treatiſe was called ““ A Premonition to all 
Chriſtian Princes.” Wooton, the ambaſſador at Ve- 
nice, had ſome aſſurances, that if he preſented this 
book to that ſtate at his firſt audience, it would be very -- 
| well received, the republic of Venice being then at va- 
riance with the pope. Wooton had ſuch poſitive orders 
to preſent it on St. James's day, that he could not com- 
Before St. James“ s day came, the 
difference 


5 1 
from the 5 of which he had aaa the par- Ann. 161 we 
liament, was now entirely at an end, the Engliſh 
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0 Alforence was 8 vp, ang the anſwer which the am- 4 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


| Ann. 1612. vinity profeſſor at Leyden, had publiſhed a _ 


in Holland on Armenian principles, and contra- 


ry to the common received tenets of free- will and 
predeſtination James was ſo inflamed at the he- 
reſy , that after having commented on the moſt 


. offenſive paſſages in the book, he ſent an ex- 
preſs injunction to the States to diſcharge and pu- 
caſh that b laſphemoue wann as he ned him . 


Tho * 


1 


baflador received was, that the republic of Venice 
thanked the King of England for his good will, but 


that they were now reconciled to the pope, and there- 
fore were refolved not to admit of any change in their 


religion, according to their ee with the court 


of Rome. 


We learn from Wilſon, that in the bent of the plague 


in London, the ceremony of James's coronation was 
performed on the day dedicated to St. James. Welwood”s : 
| Memoirs, 1005 P. 359 & ſeg. Milſon, p. 5. 


ames's quarrel with Vorſtius was a perſonal one: 


de took offence at the ironical manner in which be s 
treated in a work of this author. Barnevelt, the =_ 
publican, patrontzed Vorſtins, and prince Maurice op- 
poſed him: this circumſtance perhaps increafed the 
monarch's warmth. Saliſbury expatiates on his maſter's 


zeal in theſe terms: e Almighty God (writes he) doth 


know the zeal which {tirreth the King againſt that man 
(Vorſtius) fo kindles in him upon every accident of dif- 


courſe, as we have all reaſon to bleſs God in making us 


ſubjects to a king, who, without mixture of glory or 
private deſign, taketh fo much to heart the injury which 


78 owe. to the Bleſſed N 3; JO; vol. 15 


5 Jarnes makes uſe of the following curious argu- 


ment to the States, for the propriety of their Fen: 


ing Vorſtius on a matter of faith: 
“ Finalement, ſa majeſtie vous exhorte puiſque vous 


avez prix les armes pour la liberte de vos conſcience, & 

_ ayes tant pati par la continuation d'une guerre violente 

_ & ſanguinaire Peſpace de quarante années pour la pro- 
feſſſon de TEvangite, eſtants ventic au deſſus de vos mi- 


ſeres, ä 


AMES | 


commands, that Vorſtius was acquitted with ho- 


nor, and continued in his profeſſorſhip. This 
James's ambaſſador at the 


drew from Winwood, 
Hague, fo threatening a proteſt , that it terrified 
his maſter, left it ſhould draw him into the incon- 
pveniencies of a war, and ſo cooled his reſentment, 
that he made an excuſe to Sir Noel Carron, the 
States ambaſladar, for the petulance of Win- 


wood, diſclaimed the intention of carrying the 


affair 0 big, and deſcended at laſt to offer to be 


ſeres. ou ne . permettre pas, que les Giciples A Ainünius 


fondent ſur Pexemple de vos actions, la mauvaiſe doe- 


trine 4 u'ils trompetent au monde de apo//afta fanflorum. Hh 
ph Winwoed's ſecond remonſtrance in the aſ- 


Sir Re 
; ſembly of the States-General concerning Vorſtius. Min- 
words vol. HE. p. 304, G ſeg. 

u Sir Ralph WK ood, proteſtation i in the aſſembly 
of the States- General e ee 9 Dee. 


4611, O. S. 


De ces enormes indigniter commiſes contre [egliſe 
de Dieu, & fa perſonne, en preſerant la preſence de Vor- 


ſtius devant ſon amitie & alliance, le roi mon maitre ſe 


tient obliger de ſe reſentyr ſi reparation n'en ſoit faicte, 
& ce au plutoſt; ce que ne peut pas etre que par la ren- 
Par les manifeſtes qu'il faira impri- 
mer & publier au monde, il fera paroiſtre de qu'elle 
haine il deteſte les athieſmes & herefies de Vorſtius, & 


voy de Vorſtius. 


tous ceux qui les maintiennent, ee & fomen- 
tent. 
C'eſt ma 1 Vous y penſera Pil vous plaiſt; 


& croyrez, que l'amitie & alliance du roi de la Grande _ 
Bretagne, & les atheiſmes & hereſies de Conradus Vor- 
Il depend de vos 
jugement d'en faire choix: Penceinte des Provinces 
Unies ne pourront pas comprendre toutes deux.” * in- 


ſtius ne ſont nullement compatible. 


wood, vol. HI. p. 310. 
I James had ſome intention of writing to raſtfy "TOY 
ſelf on this point, and to throw the whole blame of the 


proceeding on his ſervant Winwood. W inuapds. vol. III. 


P- 332. 
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"6. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

| Ann. 1612. contented with the removal of Vorſtius out of 

Leyden, though the States ſhould entertain him 

at their own expence in any other town in their 
dominions. James had been fo ſevere in his pro- 
teſtations againſt Vorſtius, that he had thrown out 
5 inſinuations that his crime deſerved the utmoſt ri- 

Two men gor of ſecular puniſhment. Edward Wightman, 
burnt kor and Bartholomew Legate, were actually burnt in 


5 . England by his warrant, after having been con- 
Vvicted of erroneous doctrine, and canonically con- 
demned by Neal biſhop of Coventry, and King 
= CCT 
© Death of Tunis year died Henry, prince of Wales, a 
"prince youth of ſo forward a carriage, that he was 


| Henry. thought to have become diſagreeable to his father, 
though he was naturally inclined to an indulgent 
fondneſs for his family, and had ſhewn great 
marks of parental affection for this ſon. The 
_ Engliſh, who were extremely fond of the prince 
of Wales, from ſome popular ſentiments he 
had highly declared, fancied they had received 
a great loſs in his premature death; but in all 


probability the crown was more affected in ths MM &< 
| reſpect than the people. A martial monarch e 


is always dangerous to the liberties of a common- 
wealth. Henry much affected that reputation; 
and this, with other ſuperficial princely virtues, 
Which draw on the eſteem of the injudicious po- 
pulace, would have been great impediments to 
the enlarged plan of Liberty which took place in 
the ſucceeding reign. The people were undoubt- 
_ edly inclined to favor him, from his avowed con- 
trariety to his father, who at preſent had incurred 
ſo much popular odium, as to be, in the opinion 
of many of his ſubjeqs, acceſſary to his ſon's 


* One of theſe unhappy people was lunatic at the 


time of his condemnation, . | 
MO Rt Heng v's 


ES 1. : 
Hevn v's deceaſe was followed by the marriage Ann. 1612. 
of the princeſs Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine, Marriage of 
It was celebrated with the uſual parade of the the princeſs 
court. The only remarkable thing immediately Elizabeth. 
attending it, was «he abſurd obſervation of that 
ſuperſtitious age: Elizabeth, during the courſe of 
thee ceremony, was elated with a joy which burſt 
out into geſtures which bordered upon laughter : 
this was reckoned the foreboding of her future 
misfortunes; as if a natural cauſe for theſe expref- 
ſions of gladneſs could not have been properly 
_ aſcribed to a virgin of fifteen, who was marrying 
a lover ſhe liked, and on the point of being miſ- 


treſs of a court. 


Tu recent fate of Arabella Stewart was a The fate af | 


very contrary one to that of her kinſwoman Eliza- Arabella 
| beth. James, to whom ſhe was couſin-german, Stewart. 
had ſeized on her poſſeſſions, and reduced her to 

" a penſion, The unhappy maiden, tired of this 
_ dependant ſtate, and urged by youthful inclina- 

tion, entered into an intrigue with Seymour, 
grandſon to the earl of Hertford, whom, notwith- 

' ſtanding ſeveral reprimands from the high powers, 
ſhe privately married. Both the delinquents were 
ſeized on, but they made their eſcape, one on 

board of a French bark, the other on board of a 

Newcaſtle collier. The unhappy Arabella was re- 
taken, and conveyed to the Tower. The fatigue - 
ſhe had undergone, the ſeverity of her treatment, 
and the keenneſs of her diſappointment, had ſo 
fatal an effect upon her tender conſtitution, that 

ſhe immediately loſt her ſenſes, and ſoon after her 


4x8 The expence of the nuptials a mounted to fifty 
thouſand pounds, This princefs's portion was forty 

thouſand pounds, to be paid in two years; her jointure _ 
was ten thouſand pounds a-year ; and her pin-money one 
thouſand five hundred pounds. Hymer, vol. XVI. p. 
133. FE „ We 
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Ann. 1672. life. Her huſhand did not venture to return to his 


"Death of 
Saliſbury, 


— 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


country till after her death. The jealonfy which 


 thenearneſsof Arabella's conſanguinity occafioned 


to the crown, was the undonbted, nay the avowed, 


Cauſe of her melancholy fate”. 


Tar reſentment which the Engliſh: in general 


conceived againſt the preſent miokence of the 
Scots, required ſome ſacrifice: The lord San- 
quir, a Scotch peer, who was in no particular 
favor at court, and had been condemned for the 
murder of a fenei - maſter, was for this reaſon 
hanged, without heſitation. 
 Amone the loſſes which James ſuſtained this 1 
year, the earl of Saliſbury's death was not the 
leaſt confiderable. This miniſter was a careful ; 
ſervant, and, if the intereſt of the crown is to be 
confidered in contradiftin&tion to that of the peo- 
ple, a faithful one; his abilities as 4 ſtateſnian 
were not deſpicable; his qualities as a courtier 
were fawning and pernicious, but they are to 
common to that ſtation to be worthy any farther 
remark. He was ſucceeded in his miniſtry by the 
carl of Suffolk and the favorite Rocheſter, both 
men of mean ken The Amer was ſoon 


m On the firſt 1 news of the liebt of this unhappy 


pair, letters had been diſpatched to the king and queen 


of France and to the archduke, requiring them to delſi- 
ver them up, if they ſhould land on their territories. 


The counteſs of Shrewſbury, who had given her aſſiſt- 
ance towards the match, was confined in the Tower; 
and the earl her huſband to his own houſe, Sir Francie 
Bacon diſplayed his genius in aggravating the ſuppoſed” 

_ crimes of all who were concerned in this trivial matter. 
Many duels were fought between the individuals of 


the two nations. One of the Scotch court-domeſtics: 


had offered a groſs affront to a bencher at Gray's Inn 
Another had Laue Philip Herbert, younger brother to- 


the carl of Pembroke, who was rewardet with a peer- 
age nn puſillanimity in not reſenting the affront. 


after 


after created earl of Somerſet, and enjoyed fo Ann. 1613. 
much of James's affe&tion, that he faid openly in 
his council, that he took more delight 1 in Rocheſ- 
ters company than in any man's livin 
Tux difficulty of raiſing money Rill 5 [ increafing, Origin of 
a project which had been Lhaned by Satifbury was mean 
= naw carried into execution“. An hereditary rank, 
= which ſhould take place after a baron's youngeſt. 
bon, and dignified by the title of Baronet, was 
= purchafed from the crown, at the price of a iow: : 
= ſand pounds. An inferior order to them, with 
= the title of Knights of Nova Scotia, at the price 
= of three hundred pounds, The dignities of baron, 
viſcount, and earl, were fixed reſpectively at ten, 
fifteen, and twenty thouſand pounds. The Star- 
chamber alſo took every pretext to condemn to 
= exceſſive fines, for the GRE! uſe, thoſe who were 
3 | cited: before them. 
= Inntand had, in this reign, been totally ſub- 
_ jailed: to. the juriſdiction of England: James 
granted to the Is of London the liberty of plant 
ing a colony in Ulſter: and this year the civil go- 
warnen of the Plantation was new ene Pen 


1 . was given to Sir 1 Cas, Sir 
Thomas Parry, Sir Francis Bacon, Baron Sotherton, 
Sir George Cary, Sir George Moore, Sir Walter Cope, 
and others, to ee and project the beſt means . 
money, 
At this time, James made offer of a large parcel ok £ 
plate, pawned to queen Elizabeth by the States-Gene- 
ral, in 1587, and belonging ts the. houſe of Burgundy; 
to be redeemed; threatening, that if it was not, he Oo. 
would melt it down. Winwood, vol. III. p. 385, & ſeq. ; > 
Þ Each knight was to maintain thirty foot-ſeldiers in 
Ireland for three years, at the rate of eight-pence a-day,, 
and to pay the wages of one year, upon paſling the pa- 15 
tent, The whole ſum which was raiſed upon theſe ba= + _ 
_ ronets was one thouſand ninety-five pounds, as a com- 2 
poſition for their maintaining the ſoldiers in Ulſter. 
Baker” 5 3 1679, p. * Guthrie, vol. III. p. 704. 


and 


n 


Te - "HR 
Ann. 1613. and Londonderry and Coleraine fortified, The 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


abſurd cuſtom of duelling had been imported in- 


to this country from France; there it had taken 
its riſe and growth, under that romantic prince, 
Henry the Fourth: He had in ſome reſpect been 
the occaſion of the ignominious fate of the lord 
Sanquir, by aſking him, with an air which was 
8 by the unhappy nobleman hgnificant, 
Whether the fencing-maſter (whom he after- 
wards on this hint murdered, and who had pur 
out his eye in a fencing-bout) was yet alive?” _ 
Fou able men were at this time at the head of 
the law: Sir Edward Coke, Sir Henry Hobart, 
Sir Francis Bacon, and Sir Henry Yelverton. 
This laſt had diſtinguiſhed himſelf very eminent- 
ly in an oppoſition to the large grant which was 
given to the crown in the third ſeſſion of pariia- 


ment. Sir Francis Bacon, on his entering into the 
office of ſolicitor- general, proſecuted Prieſt and 


Wright, two duelliſts; he made a ſpeech in the 
Star- chamber on the occaſion, which was much 
admired; but the objects were of too mean con- 
dition to ſtrike an important example. Duelling 
Was not the only flagrant diſorder which had crept 
into the commonwealth : The exceſſive love of 
pleaſure which poſſeſſed the court infected all ranks 
of men: every night produced maſks, in which 
people of fortune engaged; idleneſs, expence, 
and pleaſure, took place of induſtry, frugality, 


ſimplicity, and learning. Nor was the evil par- 


tially extended: Spacious buildings were erected 
for exhibiting theatrical performances * to the 


4 Theſe were deſtruQtive to the religious ſentiments 


as well as the morals of the vulgar. A ſtatute was en- 
added in the third year of James's reign, for preventing 
and avoiding the great abuſe of the holy name of God 

in ſtage-plays, interludes, may-games, ſhews, and ſuch- 

like. Vide Statutes at Large. | 
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Z councils of Scotland, the following one carries 
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25) EY and theſe ſhews, which carry in them Ann. 161 LY 
a poiſon. ſubverſive of the virtues on which the 
welfare of large focieties is founded, became the 
idols of the people. 1 
Tun filial piety of James, Wtichf had lain os The body of 
dormant, now for the rſt time exerted itſelf to Mary queen 
action. The body of Mary, queen of Scots, was of Scots re- 
removed at his expence from Peterborough to moved. 15 
Weſtminſter, and a tomb with 5 pornpous 
inſcriptious erected. 0 
 Amons the regulations e this year in the 
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with it too much of the diſpoſition and turn of —_— 
thinking of the monarch to be omitted: The — 
_ counſellors, to keep their perſons and places in great 95 
reſpect, were commanded to ride in the ſtreets, Spotſwood. 
either with foot- cloths or in coaches, but never to Pe 
be ſeen on foot. iff 
Tur court, notwithſtanding the large ſums it 1 
had exacted on various pretences, was at length 4 
driven into the neceſſity of parliamentary reſour- 


ces. A public lottery, the firſt of its kind in — 
England, afforded a ſmall delay; but the inven- . 
tion of the miniſtry being drained as empty as the —_ 
Exchequer, a parliament was called for the fifth Parliament, "th 
of April, 1614. It may be remembered, that Ann. 1614, "n 
the laſt parliament had been a very refractory © | = 
one: The preſent miniſtry flattered their maſter, + 
from the boaſted management of elections, that _— 

' a contrary ſpirit would certainly prevail in this. 1 
It was from ſuch aſſurances that james aſſented = 
to the trial, and aſſumed ſo much as to demand 1 
= contribution without bargain; and to declare he „ 
would rather loſe his WE. than the honors and ' 8 
flowers of his crown”. The firſt buſineſs which V 


r The following, which is the exordium to the 0 e 
he made at the opening of the ſeſſion, is in 100 peruliar 
a ſtyle to be omitted by an hiſtorian. 
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Ann. 1614. 
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the parliament entered on, was the ſettlement of 
the ſucceſſion on the iſſue of Elizabeth, in default 
of the male line. After this, both houſes were 


ſummoned into the royal preſence at the Banquet- 


ing-houſe at Whitehall; where the monarch, after 


ſome excuſes and proteſtations upon the abuſes of 
the goverr ment, recommended to them, with 


_ earneſtneſs, concord with the crown, and unani- 


mity in granting a ſupply. Nothwithſtanding 


the 


It is the ſayeing of the wyſeſte king that evere was, 


that the harte of kings weare inſcrutable ; but in the | 


_ laſt parliament, I muſte calle to your remembrance the 


comparriſone I uſed, whearin I preſented myſelfe unto 


you as a mirrore, whearin 2 mighte cleerlye ſee the 
or 


integretye of my pur pos 


lengtheninge that parlia- 


ment for the generrall good and benefyte of the com- 
monwelthe; but as I then ſayd of the nature of a mir- 
rore, that it mighte be deffyled by the eyes of the be- 
houlderes, ſo did fome of the lowere houſe locke upon 
me withe poluted eyes, and, as I may ſaye, deffyled 
my mirrore. I canne ſay no more nowe than I did 
then, but to offere you the ſame mirrore, to look to, 
proteſtyng, as I ſhall anſwere it to Almyghty God, 
that my integretye is like the whitneſs of my roabe, my 


purety like the mettle of golde in my crown, my firm- 5 5 


crown of England is not abſolute; and that ſuch a mo- 
narchical claim is founded on the negle& of aſſerting 


vere as follow: * That as the laſte pariiamente begare 


maye begine with alacritye and love, and conclude fo 


neſs and clearneſs like the preſious ſtones I weare, and 
my affe&yones naturalle, like the redneſs of my harte.“ 
Po.) ⏑ YR i os Y 

* This ſettlement, which was in conſequence of a 
demand of the King, and the recognition-bill in the 
beginning of his reign, are two of the remarkable in- 
flances which ſhew that the hereditary ſucceſſion to the 


the right of aſſent, and not on any clearly-proved prin- 
ciples in the conſtitution. ; a te 

The arguments he made uſe of for this purpoſe 
with trouble and contenſhone, and ended fo, fo this 


lvykewiſe; 


TTT or ˙ - BS 


„ 


| the cautious endeavors of the miniſtry, it quickly Ann; 161 4. 
appeared that the members were not of che proper 


ſtamp to ſerve the court — pou The oppoſi- 
tion carried a motion againſt the attorney-gene- 
ral's ſerving as a member of the houſe of Com- 


mons. In the debates on this ſubject, Sir Roger 
Owen ſhewed, that no attorney-general was ever 


choſen; nor, anciently, any privy-counſellor; nor 
any who took livery of the King. The precedent 


he quoted for this was in the ſeventh year of 


Richard II. when a knight banneret was rejected 


on this account. It was reſolved on the queſtion, 
that the attorney-general ſhould remain in the 


houſe for this parliament, but that he ſhould ne- 


ver ſerve for the future. James had condeſcer;ded 
to ſolicit the houſe, that the attorney general 
might keep his ſeat this parliament. The cour- 


tiers exhauſted their arguments for a ſpeedy ſup- 
ply; but it was determined that a redreſs of 


gnevances ſhould precede it. Committees were 
appointed for preparing liſts of all the national 
complaints. The indulgence to the Papiſts, and 
ſevere treatment of the non-conformiſts, were ve- _ 
hemently complained of. A bill was prepared for 
preventing taxes and impoſitions on merchants, 


and the debate on it proceeded with becoming 


warmth. In a queſtion, whether the King had a 
right of impoſing taxes, it was unanimouſly car- 
ried in the negative; notwithſtanding the corrup- 
tion of the judges had given it againſt the people. 


lykewiſe; whaer ſafty ſhall be abroade, ard love at 
home, and all aſperſſiones and rumores of diſcontente _ 
betweene me and my people ſhall be taken awaye, and 
wee maye ſynge togethere, Ecce] quam bonum & juoun- 
dum, And when you ſhall retwrne to your gontraye, 
3 you ſhall have prayſes, and be approved in the choyſe 
made of you, that you may have given contente to your | 
> King,” Parl. Hiſt. vol. V. 


285. 
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4 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1614. Certain patentees for monopolies were ordered to 
ſurrender their patents. Sir Thomas Parry, one 
of the creatures of the court, who had been the 
moſt buſy in managing elections, was expelled the 
| houſe”. The King had ſent to deſire that Sir 
Thomas's puniſhment might be left to him, with 
a promiſe that it ſhould be more ſevere than the 
Commons themſelves would inflict. This requeſt 
was not granted. Orders were iſſued for the offi- prince 
cers of peace for London and Middleſex to bring origin 
in the letters they had received in favour of Popitn | Gord 

recuſants. y ; 3 


VVV 
In a renewed debate concerning impoſitions, | 


# 


raiſed 1 
an aſſu 
the re: 
laws, 

to a 
prince 
great 

tinctic 


Deba . | 


— powe 
Journals, Sir Henry Wootton (who had been employed as 8 2 


vol. I. p. ambaſſador to Venice) and Winwood (the pre- 
493. ſent ſecretary of ſtate) attempted to prove, that 
all hereditary princes had a right to impoſe taxes, 
though elective ones had not; and inſtanced the 

princes of Germany and Italy, with the kings 

of France and Spain: particularly Henry IV. 
raiſing fourteen millions eight hundred thouſand 

livres, by an impoſition on ſalt only. Theſe 

abſurd compariſons between princes whoſe powers 

and prerogatives were different, according to the 
different limitations of their reſpective govern- 

ments, were ridiculed by the houſe. Sir Roger 

Owen advanced, That the impoſition laid 

by the French king was an uſurpation, and con- 

trary to the fundamental laws of France; that the 
dukedoms of Florence and Milan were mere ty- 
rannies.“ Sir Thomas Roe, That if the kings of 

Spain had ſuch a power, they had received it from 

the cortes, or parliaments.” Sir Edwyn Sandys 
obſerved, © That the courtiers' arguments made 

againſt themſelves, ſince the French king had 

u Warm arguments were urged againſt this buſineſs 

of undertaking. Sir Roger Owen aſſerted, that it was 

one of the articles for depoſing Richard II. 

gk ns eh 6 raiſed 
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1 JAMES VVV 


| raiſed ſo ee a ſum on his ſubjects from: fack Ann. 16 14. 
an aſſumed power; that the kings of France, and 
the reſt of the impoſing princes, do alſo make 
laws, which in a ſhort time will bring all things 
to a tyrannical courſe and confuſion, both to 
prince and people: witneſs the death of the laſt 
great impoſing prince.“ In anſwer to the diſ- 
tinction between an elective and an hereditary - 
prince, he maintained, That all kings were 
originally elected, except ſuch as came in by the 
ſword, whom, for that reaſon, it was bawfel to 
expel by the ſword, whenever the people had the 
power to do it“. A demand was made for a 
ecnference with the Lords * concerning a remon- 
33 ſtrance 
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8 Sir Edwyn 3 Wo expreſſed his eite ann 
of this uſurpation with great vigor and ſpirit, when the 
ſubject of impoſitions was firſt argued in the houſe. 

Some other princes, he ſaid, had impoſed, but 
never claimed any right; now, the King had claimed 

it in open parliament : they upon four or five; this King 
upon ſo many hundreds: they but for a few months, 
= and, at the prayer of the Commons in parhament, put 
Jaw 3 ; here made perpetual by letters patent. That 
this liberty of impoſing trenches on the foundation of 
all our intereſts, maketh us bondmen, giveth uſe but no 
Property; the King may by the ſame reaſons make laws 
without parliaments.“' 
It appears bythe Journals, that James, FU obtain. 
ing the judgment of the Exchequer, had publiſhed cer- 
tain ſettled arbitrary rates and I upon goods, for 
binrſelf and his heirs for ever. The Commons ſaid, 
that this was ſtrange, becauſe no proclamation bound 
longer than the King's life; that the judgment in the 
_ Exchequer was erroneous and unconſtitutional ; and that 
the matter was above all judgment, but that of parlia- 
ment. be vol. I. p. 42, 481, & ſeq. | 
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Sir Roger Owen, who was appointed to open the : 
conference, was directed to make the following obſer- 
vation: That the King, in anſwer to the laſt petition of 
the Commons on this head, had referred them to the 
5 * „ law 
| * 44 


5 „ 
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Ann. 1614. Krance againſt the King's impoſing taxes without 
the conſent of parliament; and the Commons dit- 
pPlöKẽaped an admirable ſkill, aptneſs, and judgment, 
Dons. in drawing up the heads on which they were to 
gs . Proceed. The Lords ſhewed themſelves extremely 
jealous of ſo ſpirited an exertion, and refuſed their 
_. conſent to a conference. This brought on a com- 
plaint againft Richard Neile ?, biſhop of Lincoln, 
who, in an advice to the Lords not to agree with 
the requeſt of the Commons, had affirmed, the 
matter on-which the conference was defired ſtruck 
not only at the branch, but at the root of the pre- 
rogative; that it was contrary to the oaths'of al- 
legiance to confer on it; and that he doubted not 
but there would proceed ſome undutiful and ſediti- 
| ous ſpeeches from the committees. of that houſe, 
which it would be unfit for them to hear. Many 
expoſtulations paſſed between the two houſes on this 
* a The Commons refuſed 0 feng on 
20 An 


law of the wn, and yet in the mean time proceeded to 
* n Journal of the e, vol. I. 
LD . 5 4 „ 
y The following i is an nick whiel wilt e 10 
illuſtrate the character of this prelate. 
Neile, biſhop of Lincoln, and Andrews, biſhop of | 
Wincheſter, being at dinner with the King in public, 
James m this ſituation had the imprudence to propoſe 
aloud this queſtion, 4 Whether he might not take his 
ſubjects“ money without conſent of parhament??? The 
ſycophant Neile replied, ** God forbid you ſhould not, 
for you are the breath of our noſtrils.” Andrews de- 
_ elined anſwering, and ſaid, © He was not ſkilled in par- 
hamentary caſes.” On the King's urging him, he re- 
plied pleaſantly, “ I think your majeity has an undoubted 
right to my brother Neile's money. nf 228 of dndrews, 
Biſbep of Winchefler. 
n the debates of the lower houſe, it was propoſed 
_ to paſs a bill to feize his biſhopric for feven years towards 
2 * — members teſtified their concern _ 7 
33 bo 


n 8 


NGO: 2» 


any tnifinek till they had received full PIE Ann. 1614. 
which occaſioned an angry meflage from the King, 
threatening to diflolve them if they did not pro- 

ceed on the buline's of ſupply *. Papers of ar- == 
bitrary projects to govern without parliaments $5940 
were every night flung about the ſtreets. Neither | 
did theſe covered or open threats deter the com- 

mons from Pg firm to  Wotr. reſolution.” The 
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iy King ſhould be bete with wok: 8 Mr. 
Alford was for carrying their complaint to the King. Sit 
Jerome Horſey ſaid, That they had had continual inter- 

_  ruption all this parliament ; that this bone amongſt the 
reſt was thrown in by a devil, it a biſhop might be a 
devil; he wiſhed a ſelect committee might be nominated 
to conſider of an immediate meſſage to the King Sir 
_ Eduyp Sandys juſtly obſerved, That to go immediately 
to the King would wrong theliherties of the upper houſe. 
The Commons were determined by the judicious argu- 
ments urged by this member. It was ordered, on the "HE 
8 that there ſhould be a ceſſation of all e. 5 
but proceedings on the biſhop of Lincoln, till an anſwer 
ſhould come from the Lords concerning that matter. 
The next day the houſe received an admonitory letter 
from the King, to deſiſt from their reſolution. They 
were on the point of coming to ſome ſevere reſo- 
lution againſt miſ-informers, when Sir Thomas Lake, 
one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, diſcovered that the King 
bad been ſhewn the order by the ſpeaker, who received 

à ſevere reprimand from the houſe, for his unparlia- 
mentary proceeding. The anger of the Commons 
- againſt this offending prelate was heightened by James's 
meddling in the matter; and, though they received a 
ſoftening propoſal from the Lords, they adhered to their 
reſolution of obliging the biſhop to anſwer at the bar 
of the houſe of Commoits. . vol. o p. 496, 
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1 2 On an enquiry into the King's neceſſities, it was f 
q was, that he was already one million two hundred 1 
I . thouſand pounds in debt, and that upwards of eighty. n 
1 five thouſand pounds went yearly in penſions. bo: 
E | G 3 King l 
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King finding that it was impoſſible to obtain a 


ſupply, without remitting ſome of his high pre- 
tenſions, and fearing tor his Creatures, ſhould the 


parhament continue to fit, diſſolved them on the 
ſeventh of June, before one ſtatute was enacted. 


In this parliament the oppoſition had fallen very 


_ violently upon the new-created titles, on the lot- 


tery, on the admiſſion of Papiſts to offices and 
honors, and on the many propolals which had been 


made to marry the King's fon to a Popiſh princeſs. 
Neither did the increaſing growth of luxury, which 
had been too ſuccesfully propagated by the ex- 
ample of the court, eſcape the cenſure of the pa- 


triot members: A bill againſt gold, filver, .gild- 


Journals of 
Commons. 


to whom they ſhall not give the honor of the kingdom, 


ing, &c was brought into the houſe, and received 
with approbation. It was pleaded, that this ſump- 


tuary law was conſonant to the ordinances of God 


and nature; that vain expence in apparel, and 
other kinds of ſhew, was the cauſe of the want of 


hoſpitality : and, to convince the houſe of the 


enormous height this deſpicable vice had ariſen to 
in that centre of extravagance and folly, the court, 
an example was brought of a great courtier having . 
expended eighicen pounds a- year upon ſhoc- ſtrings. 
James was ſo injudicious as to wreak his vengeance 
on the leading members; and ſeveral of them 
were thrown into priſon: Thomas Wentworth, 
afterwards earl of Strafford, was one of thoſe ſuf⸗ 
ferers A benevolence was demanded 1 in a very 


arbitrary 2 


* This e had expreſſed his diſipprobation of 
the meaſures of the court, in a manner improper and 
intemperate ; he applied the two following verſes from 
the prophet Daniel to the late king of France and the 
king of England : „Then ſhall ſtand up in his eſtate a 


Taiſer of taxes in the g glory of the kiogdom; but within 


a few days he ſhall be deftrayed, neither in anger nor 
in battle. And in his eſtate ſhall ſtand up a vile perſon, 


but 


2 manner; but it met with duch a firm f ſpi- 
nit of oppoſition from all ranks of men, that it 


anſwered very Anculerently the purpoſes of the 
court 


: another viſit, and diſſipation continued ſtrongly to 


89 
Ann. 1614. 


Tur king of Denmark paid his brother-in-law 


prevail. Whilſt this monarch was in England, a 
court-cabal began t to threaten the fortune of the 


favorite Somerſet; a man who differed in no 
reſpect from the common herd, excepting in the 
degree of his vices, which had attained an enor- 
mous height from the pampering of a luxurious 


court. A viciouſneſs which had no balance from 
ſenſe, experience, or judgment, drove him into 


: exceſſes, which at length afforded his enemies a 


full opportunity to effect his ruin. 17 71 
Tak lady Frances Howard, daughter to the 


carl of Suffolk, was one of the beauties of the 
court; though married while yet a child to the 


earl of: Eſſex, ſhe now. conceived a violent affec- 


tion for the favorite. The charms of their per- 
ſons, the equality of their underſtandings, the _ 


; ſameneſs of their vices, ſoon produced a recipro- 
cal paſſion, which they indulged without reſerve. 
The earl of Eſſex was yet on his travels, but re- 


turned ſoon after the commerce began. He be- 
came one of Lady Frances's admirers, and preſſed 
for the poſſeſſion of his privileges. She, attached 


to the glittering fortune of her paramour, refuſed; 
not without hope, by the means of ſuch a con- 
duct, to regain her freedom. Eſſex, inſtead of 
attaining the accompliſhment of his expected hap- 
pineſs, found a coldneſs, oppoſition, and reſerve, 


which forbad all hopes of enjoyment. The two 


lovers began to , conceive aſſurances of carrying 


their moſt _— wiſhes 1 into execution; and q 


Anno 1615. 
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roceſs was commenced by the counteſs agal inſt 
r huſband. for inſufficiency. James, who con- 


= defended to be a par by in all the intrigues of his 
| 


State Trials. 


favorites, intereſted himſelf ſo warmly in the 
affair, that a divorce was obtained on this plea 

though Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, had de- 
clared very ſtrongly againſt it. The, divorce was 


followed by the marriage of lady Frances and the 


viſcount; and kept with ſuch oſtentation by the 


court, that the city of London complimented 


them with an invitation to dinner. The bride- 


Overboiy* "= 


23 — 


groom was made on this occaſion earl of So- 


merſet. 


ff Somerſet, had been the friend, the adviſer, and 


r of all his buſineſs, depending on the 
freedom and ſacredneſs of ſuch a connection, ex- 


claimed ſtr ngly to him againſt the folly and in- 


us miſtrels ; +OvErhury,. from that hour, : 


Ow 3 was 1 at the trial, nd ond many "I 


guments to the archbiſhop in favor of the divorce, The 


Food prelate, notwithſtanding the King's vehemence, 


diſſented from the judgment which was given. The 
earl of Southampton writes thus of it to Sir Ralph 


 Winwood : Of the nullity I fee you have heard as 


* Neile. 
1 Andrews. 


much as I can write; by which you may diſcern the 
power of a King with judges: for of thoſe who are 
now for it, I knew ſome of them when I was in England 


were vehement] 15 againſt it, as the. biſhops of Ely . and 
0 


Coventry +. r the buſineſs itſelf, I proteſt I ſhall 


de glad, if it may lawfully, that it may go forward; 
though of late I have been fearful of the conſequence, | 


and have had my fears increaſed by the laſt letters 


which came to me; but howſoever, the manner of in- 


terpoſing gives me no. cauſe of contentment.” State 


| Trials, vol. I. p. 226. & a. WOE: vol. III. 
Mc 


GOA 85 


Six Thomas es a man of ſome ahi 8 
ties, who had devoted his talents to the fortune of 


e match. Somerſet had the weakneſs £ 
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JAM TY 8 


was nao to deftru&tion *, and, on the firſt Ann. 1615. 
trivial pretence which offered, flung | into priſon. 
In this ſtate, rage and deſpair drew from him ſome 

indiſcreet chreatenings, which alarmed the fears of 

Somerſet. He was conſcious that Overbury was 

a formidable enemy, from the nature of the ſecrets 

he had been entruſted with. Self- preſervation con- 

curred with refentment ; che murder of Overbury 

was determined and perpetrated. The means was 
an envenomed glifter ; but not till after his con- 
ſtitution had reſiſted poiſon, adminiſtered to him 


in various kinds of food. The unwholeſome viands 


which had been given to this unhappy man ſhewed' 
their effects ſtrongly upon his carcaſe : the excuſe 
given for his immediate burial, without inſpection, 


was the foulneſs of his body, which, it was al- 


ledged, proceeded from an intemperate life: And 
the earl of Northampton, uncle to the counteſs, 
who was privy to the murder, mentioned in a 
letter to this purpoſe; That God was gracious 
= n cutting off evil inſtruments before their time.” : 
WIN woo, the ſecretary, obtained the know. N 
5 e of this dark tranſaction from the apothecary's 
: boy, whoſe ſhop had ſupplied the poiſon. The 
fecret of Overbury's murder was now in the poſ- 
ſeſlion of the cabal, who dealt it about ſo freely, 
that it became the topic of converſation in all 


eng e James began to waver in his affecti- 
; he had caſt a longing eye towards the cap- 


rd en attractions of George Villiers; but, either 
aſhamed of his levity, or fond to an uncommon 
degree of diſſimulation, he affected a more than 
uſual regard to Somerſet. His real inclinations 
; _ not 9 che Penetration of Abbot, who 


4 This unhappy. Ae had been the encouraget of 


the amour wbilſt it carried only the face of gallantry, * 
He was not fo ſqueamiſh as to be ſtartled at vice, though 


his ſenſe _ EXPETICNCE Mage] him reject folly. 
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Riſe of Vit- | 


liers. 


preſſed 5 


92 
Ann. 161 5. 
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preſſed the queen to recommend the favored Vil- 


liers. She, out of hatred to Somerſet, at length 


complied, though unwillingly. The reaſon of 


her unwillingneis exhibits a remarkable trait of 


James's character: My lord, ſaid ſhe to the 
archbiſhop, you and the reſt of you know not 
what you do; I know your maſter better than you 


all; for if chis young man be once brought in, | 
the firſt perſon whom he will plague muſt be you 
who labor for him; yea, I ſhall have my part 


alſo; the King will teach him to deſpiſe and hard- 

ly intreat us all, that he may ſeem to be beholden 
to none but himſelf.” James affected ſagacity and 
deſign in his moſt trifling concerns, and inſiſted on 


the ceremony of the queen's recommendiag, that 
he might have to fay, upon a complaint of the 
ill behavior of his favorite, It was long of your- 
RE, for you were the party who commended him 
to me. Thequeen's compliance introduced Vil- 
hers into the houſhold; he was made a gentleman 
of the bedchamber, and declared favorite in form. 
Abbot took great pains to form the diſpoſition of 

— youth to virtue: but the ſoil which James 
1 affected was too barren for ſuch a production. 
Fall of So- 


Somers ET now perceived, notwithſtanding his 
maſter 8 e ade diſimulation, that his favor 
began to wain. He knew the inveteracy of his 


> enemies, and was conſcious of the advantages his 
crimes had given them. Tortured with the fears 


of gwlt, and the precariouſneſs of his ſituation, 7 
he ſolicited for a pardon, which he obtained in the 


fulleſt form. It was drawn up by Sir Robert 
Cotton, who copied the manner of a pardon 


granted by Henry VIII. to Wolſey; with the 


following queſtionable clau'e : That the King, 
out of his mere motion and eſpecial favor, did 


pardon all and all manner of treaſons, miſpriſion 


ok treaſons, murders, felonies, and outrages what- 


locver, by the ſaid Robert 1 of Somerſet oon - 
mitted, 


A 


1 A M E S I. 


pardon, ac ſigned by the King, was impeded 
00 paſling the offices, by the enemies of Somer- 
James by this time had received ſtrong inti- 


Wenn of the guilty ſecret, but ſtill acted the 


part of diſſimulation, and retired with his quon- 


dam favorite to Theobalds; either with deſign to 
avoid appearing in the proſecution, or to fly from 


the clamorous rumors of murder From thence 


he went to Royſton, where he continued to treat 


Somerſet with all the appearances of friendſhip ; 


and at the ſame time ordered Sir Edward Coke, 
blord- chief. juſtice, and Sir Francis Bacon, the at- 
torney-general to take upon themſelves his pro- 


ſecutioh. A warrant was actually ſerved on him, 
- whilſt James, who had an unſeemly way of lolling 


on his favorite's neck, was indulging himſelf in 


that poſture. Somerſet exclaimed againſt the out- 


rage of arreſting him in the King's preſence ; but 
James could not be prevailed on to remit it; and 
feigning an entire ignorance of the affair, cried, 


« Nay, man, if Coke ſends for me I muſt go; 


then, after the moſt affectionate farewel, as ſoon 
as he was carried off, he exclaimed, Go, and 
the dee] go with thee, for I will neere ſee thy face 


more.” He told the lord-chief-juſtice, Te So- 
merſet and his wife had made him a pimp, to 


carry on their baw dry and murder; and therefore 
commanded him to examine the affair with ſtrict 


ſcrutiny, and to ſpare no man whatſoever ; ; adding, 


God's curſe be upon you and yours if you ſpare _ 
any of them, and God's curſe be upon me and 
mine if I pardon any of them.” Sir Jervis Ellis, 
lieutenant of the Tower, Franklin (the apothe- 


8 and other delinquents, were apprehended. 
WHATEVER Was the nature of the ſecret, 
James s intimacy with Somerſet had certainly pro- 


| duced an intercourſe which gave him ſome unea- 


lnels. The letters which Sir Francis Bacon wrote 


on 


| 15 
W or to be hereafter committed.“ This Ann. 161 5 


Avi, 1615. on the occaſion of the proſecution prove that the 


8 Cabals 8 
36. 


| v. p. 37. 
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criminal was, from this circumſtance, formidable 
enough to require management. He approves 
of a charm to be infuſed into Somerſet's ear, but 
wiſhes it was more enlarged, and that the utmoſt 


favors ſhould be continued, on condition of his 


prudent demeanors.” Somerſet continued fo dog- 
2d and aſſured in his carriage, that there were ; 
houghts of reſtoring him a altogether to grace. 
Ko in another letter, difſuades the King from 
fuch an impolitic conduct, and adviſes certain 
Hopes to be given to the criminal two or three 


days before the trial : © But all theſe hopes, con- 
tines he, of favor and mercy, are to be under- 


ſtood with this limitation; if he does not, by his 
contemptuous and 1afolent carriage at the bar, 
make himſelf uncapable and unworthy of them.” 


That danger, returned James, is well to be fore- 


| ſeen, leſt he, upon the one part, commit unpar- 


donable errors, and I, on the other part, ſeem o * 


I, 


puniſh him in the ſpicic of revenge 
ArTE theſe precautions had been uſed, * 
the criminal at length convinced that his life de- 
nded upon his prudent behavior, the two prin- 


cipals were brought to their trial *, The counteſs 


pleaded | 


0 Sir Anthony wW eldon relates an anecdote he had. 
from Sir George More, lieutenant of the Tower. When 
he (More) came to tell Somerſet he muſt prepare for his 
trial on the morrow, he refuſed to appear, and ſaid, 
„ The King durſt not bring him to it.” On More's 
informing the King of theſe expre ſſions, he burſt into 
tears, and intreated him to uſe his utmoſt ſkill, and 
| ſoothe the priſoner, by whatever means, into temper 
and ſubmiſſion. 25 

The ſame author relates, that More, when W 5 
was brought to his trial, placed a ſervant on each fide of 
him, with a cloak on their arms, giving a peremptory 


order, If Somerſet did any way fly out on the King, 


that they ſhould inſtantly hoodwink him with that 
| cloak, 


15 a M E 8 n 


continued a long time in priſon; but had after- 


tbouſand pounds a-year. In one of the letters 
which Somerſet wrote to James after he was re- 


manded to the Tower, there is this obſcure para- Cabala, p. 
graph : My will tay no tarther, neither in that 198 55 


cloak, take him by fares from the bars and carry him 
n 

One of the precautions which Bacon had recom- 
mended to James was, to be careful to chuſe a ſteward 


of judgment, who might be able to moderate the evi- 


dence, and cut off digreſſions; “ For I may interrupt, 
adds he, but I cannot ſilence.““ 


On the day of trial, when Somerſet was on the point, 


of ſpeaking for himſelf, the lord-high-ſteward gave him 


the following caution : * My lord of Somerſet, ſaid he, 


| hath behaved himſelf modeſtly in the hearing; and only 
this (before you ſpeak for yourſelf) by way of advice I 
will ſay unto you, in giving you two examples: Your 
wife, who yeſterday confeſſed the fact; and there is 
great hopes of the King's mercy, if you now mar not 
that which ſhe made. On the contrary, Byron, Who, 


when the king of France uſed all the means he poſſibly 


could to bring him to the acknowledgment of hes 


_ offence : which if he had done, there was no queſtion 


to be made of the king's grace; and I think there never 


was, nor is, a more gracious and merciful king than 


our maſter; but Byron ſtill perſiſting in the denial of 
the fact, you know his end.” Cabala, fol. ed. 1663. 5 


ky p. 54: State Trials, vol. I. p. 346. 
At her arraignment appeared ſeveral letters which 


had paſſed between her and her agents; the purpoſe of 
Which was the expected ſucceſs of ſome magical courſes 


Which theſe people had undertaken, and this weak 
woman had depended on; for the ends of debilitating 


her huſband, and rendering her lover conſtant in his 
affection; ſeveral wax and brazen images, moulded 
for theſe purpoſe, were khewiie WO Naur Triais, 


vol. I. 


Lat 8 


— 8 * and Somerſet made a languid de- Ann. 1616. 
fence. They 2 received ſentence of death, and condemned. 


wards, notwithſtanding James's tremendous ex- and pardon- . 
ecration, a pardon, and enjoyed a penſion of four ed. 


i 
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8 FRO 161 W \_ which your majeſty doubted my aptneſs to fall 
4 into, for my cauſe nor my confidence is not in that 
_ diſtreſsas to uſe that means of interceſſion.“ The 
union of this guilty couple, which had been ac- 
_ compliſhed by the violation of the moſt ſacred 
las of ſociety, became, from their mutual diſ- 
taſks; their ſevereſt puniſhment. 9 
Tursz following iuſtruments of the er, 
* Jervis Ellis (lieutenant of the Tower 8), Mrs. 
Turner, Weſton (who had been appointed keeper 
to Overbury), and Franklin (the apothecary), 
were convicted and executed. Sir Thomas Mon- 
ſon, a creature of Somerſet, was accuſed as a 
party, and brought to his trial, but for private 
reaſons was remanded to priſon . The earl of 
Northampton, uncle to the counteſs, had been 
DEV: to all the circumſtances of the murder, but 
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e William Wade was "var from the tins: 
| yancy of the Tower immediately before Overbury's 
confinement, and this inſtrument of Somerſet 8 1 | 
ſubſtituted in his place. | 
Sir Anthony Weldon tells the e ſtory on 
the ſubject of this remand. The King being at the 
game of ma, ſaid, o- morrow comes Tom Monſon 
to his trial,” « Vea, ſaid the King's card- holder; 
where if he does not play his maſter- prize, your ma- 
jeſty ſha!l never truſt me.” This ſo run in the King's 
mind, continues the author, as the next game he ſaid 
he was ſleepy, and would play out that ſet next night. 
The gentleman departed to his lodging; but was no 
ſooner gone but the King ſent for him; what commu- 
nication they had I know not (yet it may be can more 
eaſily gueſs than any other) but it is moſt certain, next 
under God, that gentleman ſaved his life; for the King 
ſent a poſt preſently to London, to let the lord-chief- 
- juſtice know he would fee Monſon's examination and 
_ confeſſion, to ſee if it were worthy to touch his life for 
fo ſmall a matter. Monſon was too wiſe to ſet any thing 
but fair in his confeſſion ; what he would have ſtabbed 
with, ſhould have been viva wer), at his arraignment. 


[| | | ann 103, & ſeq. ' 
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died a lie time after the perpetration of it. He Ann. 161 5. 


became, from the nearneſs of their connection, 
chief counſellor to Somerſet; he was made warden * 


of the Cinque -ports, and, by his connivance, - the 
importation of prictts and Jeſuits went on freely. 
Abbot procured his diſgrace by producing a letter 
of his to cardinal Bellarminc, wherein he declares 
11 wholly devoted to the lee of Rome. 


The We is the copy i a letter from the 


= fe of Northampton to Sir aan Ellis, lieutenant of 
the Tower. 95 
„„ Worthy Mr. e let me entreat you to 
call Lidcote and three or four of his friends, if ſo many 
come, to view the body, if they have not already done 
it; and ſo ſoon as it is viewed, without ſtaying the 
coming of a meſſenger from the court, in any caſe ſee 
it interred in the body of the chapel within the Tower, 
inſtantly. | 


ee Tf they have viewed, then bury it by and by; for 


it is time, conſidering the humors of that damned crew, 
= who only deſire means to move pity and raiſe ſcandals, 
= Let no man's inſtance move you to make ſtay in any 


caſe; and bring me theſe letters when I next ſee you. 
Fail not a jot herein, as you love your friends; nor 


after Lidcote and his friends have viewed ſtay one mi- 
nute, but let the prieſt be ready; and if Lidcote be not 


there, ſend for him ſpeedily, prerendjug. that the body 


will not tarry. 


; = In 3925 -haſte at twelve,” Winwod, vol. I. p- 482. 


| CHAP. 


Cotes opprſttion. 


no ſhone forth in all the gaudy plumage of royal 
favor. James found in the diſpoſition of the 


land. Ireland. Holland —— Sir M. Ra- 


' . 
* 
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„„ 
He is deprived of his olfice.— 
Cautionary towns delivered. Afairs of Scot- 


 teights expedition ——His fatal end. His cba 
JJ ei on Oo 


Tut ages: and ruin of the dd favor 


75 removed all obſtruction to the riſing for- 
tune of the new one. James, from his want of | 
money, had hitherto been deprived of enriching 
this minion ; but the ſpoils of Somerſet afforded 


him that ſatisfaction *®. The unrivalled Villiers 


youth an unbounded levity, and a ductile licen- 


tiouſneſs, which promiſed as glorious a harveſt as 
vice and folly could deſire. It was imagined that 
the change of manners in Somerſet, from a trifling 


obſcene buffoonery to a gravity tinctured with 
ſadneſs, was one of the principal cauſes of James's 


inconſtancy, who now enjoyed a double felicity 


in the accompliſhment of his wiſhes, and the ceſſa- 
tion of his fears. In the midſt of this triumph ſome 


Coke's op- 


Wl poſition. 


croſles ſtill thwarted him. 


 Lord-chietyuſtice Coke, a man of a haughty 
temper, from ſome tranſactions which had hap- 
pened during Somerſet's trial, was extremely 
diſpleaſed with the court; this diſpleaſure gave 
riſe to an integrity which had never yet appeared 
1n his political conduct : He formed a ſtrong party 


2 Theſe ſpoils amounted to the ſum of two hundred 
thouſand pounds, and an eſtate of nineteen thouſand 


pounds a-year ; an immenſe-wealth, if eſtimated by the 
value of money in thoſe days. 


among 


A M s I 99 
3 lawyers, and attacked the aſurpiticud Ann 16 15. 
1 the crown upon all occaſions. Part of the pre- 

ative concerning commendams to livings was 
_ diſputed in the Common-Pleas ; the judges 
were againſt the crown, and had even the ſpirit tq 
diſregard a command from the King to ſtop pro- 
ceedings. The command was delivered in a letter 
from the attorney- general, Sir Francis Bacon. The 
judges pronounced the command to be contrary to 
law, and as ſuch they were not to obey, but to 
proceed to judgment as bound by oath. This 
rouſed James from his retreat at Royſton; he ſent 
a bluſtering reprimand to the judges, in which he 
highly aſſerted his prerogative, and treated their 
oath merely as a form deviſed by his predeceſſors, 
which, he ſaid, could never be meant as a weapon 
to wound royal power. The judges were con- 
wened into the Star-chamber, and James diſplayed 
his arbitrary pretenſions in a ſpecies of reaſoning 
peculiar to himſelf. Coke maintained the juſtneſs 
of the refuſal by the authority of two acts of par- 
liament; and when Bacon officiouſly took up the : 
_ cauſe of majeſty, he excepted againſt ſuch an in- 
terlering, as of an oppoſite nature to the office of 
 attorney-general, who was to plead before the 
judges, not againſt them. The judges had not 
the courage longer to reſiſt; and, to the great diſ- 
ſatisfaction of the chief-juſtice, meanly ſubmitted _ 
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the caſe to the judgment of the privy-council, wWbo = 
determined it for the prerogative. An anſwer of Mallet's i 
Coke's in this debate is worthy of record. On Life of Ba- = 
James's raiſing his voice, and aſking the judges in _ | 
a peremptory manner, Whether if, in a caſe fi 
depending before them, he conceived it to con- 1 
cern him in profit or power, and thereupon re- li, 
quired to conſult with them, and a ſtay of pro- | | 

| ceedings, whether they ought not to ſtay them Fi 


accordingly ?” all but the lord-chiefuſtice aſſlented —-—« 4 
to the demanded obligation; but he with dignity ; 
Fm . 
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1 Ann. 161 * teplied, „That when ſuch a caſe happened, he 
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would do that which was fit for a judge to do.” 
| Bacon, the greateſt preferment-ſeeker of the 
age, to the abuſe of his excellent talents, had 


fought aggrandiſement by the moſt contemptible 


Cabala, p. 


92. 


means. Ever the tool of authority, from the 
creature of Somerſet he had become the creature 
ol Villiers; blind and inſenſible to the ſuperiority 

of true dignity, he eagerly purſued, in the moſt 
_ diſgraceful manner, that deceitful image of it 


which attracts the vulgar. From Villiers he had 


now the promiſe of ſucceeding the chancellor, who 
was in a viſible decline. In a letter to James, full 
of the moſt ſervile adulation, he begged this place, 
and aſſerted it was the intereſt of the King to give 
it him. He objected to. Coke's popularity, and 
ſaid, That ſuch men were no ſure mounters for 
his majeſty” s ſaddle; to Hobart, becauſe he was no 
ſtateſman; and if he and Coke were placed at 
both ends of the council-board, the prerogative 
would be cramped between the two lawyers, who 
would. generally agree in exalting law above 

| _ power, For myſelf, fays he, I can only preſent 
your majeſty with gloria in obſeguis; when a di- 
rection is once given, it ſhall be. purſued and per- 
formed, and your majeſty only troubled with the 


true care of a King, to think in chief whit you 
would have done, not how.“ 


b In a letter to e he draws a lively ure of his 
ſervility. “ How honeſtly ready I have been, moſt 
© gracious ſovereign (writes he), to do your- majeſty 
humble ſervice to the beſt of my power, in the com- 

miſſion of union, and this laſt parliament for the bill off 

ſubſidy, both body and preamble, in the bill of attain- 
ders, in the matter of purveyance, in the eccleſiaſtical 
Petitions, in the grievances, and the like; as I was ever 


careful, not without good ſucceſs, ſometimes to put 


forward that which was good, ſometimes to keep back 


: 4 


chat which Was worſe,” Cabal. 
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3 A M E 1 5 700 0 
In a l between the judges and the chan Ann, 1 1615 
Galler, the juriſdiction of whoſe court was already 
extended to the detriment of the law,- the chan- 
cellor was proſecuted for having incurred a pre- 
munire in entertaining a cauſe which had been 
= adjudged in the court of Common-Pleas. The 
= proſecution was ſupported by Coke and the 
= judges . James was glad of an opportunity to 
= weaken the authority of the courts of common 
= law. On the ſearching of precedents, there were 
found many examples of proceedings in Chancery 
after judgment in theſe courts : On this authority, 
= James ſummoned the parties into theStar-chamber, Sanderſon, | 
= where he harangued with his uſual flights of the 1656, p. 
power of kings, and obedience of ſubjects. © Kings, 439. & leq. 
he ſaid, fat in the throne of God, and from thence The King's 
all judgment 1 is derived.” He compared the power ſpeech in 
= of judgment in Chriſtian kings to that of Moſes, the Star- 
= to whom all profound queſtions were left, He de- chamber. 
= termined from thence that there is a conjunction 
between God and the king upward, and the king 
and the judges downward. ** Encroach not upon 
the prerogative ; deal not in difficult queſtions. 
That which concerns the myſtery of the king's 
power is not lawful to be diſputed, for that is to 
wade into the weakneſs of princes, and to take 
away the myſtical reyerence which belongs to 
thoſe who fit on the throne of God. It was an 
odious and inept ſpeech to ſay that a premunire 
lay againſt the court of Chancery; I mean not that 


On the ſtatute of Henry IV. that the judgment 
given in the King's court ſhall not be examined in { 
Chancery, parliament, or een here, until it be  uindong — 
by attaint or error. . 
d Some time before this rupture, e in a con- 
verſation with the lord-chict-juſtice Coke and the Jord- 
chancellor, had charged them to refer all diſputes to 
his private deciſion. Letters from and to Sir Dudley 

Carleton, 1758, p. 45. 15 130 . = 
NY = 25 the = 
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the Chancery ſhould exceed its limits, but the King 
only 1s to correCt it, and none elſe.” He com- 


manded that no man hereafter ſhould preſume to 

ſhew a premunire againſt the court of Chancery. 
Then in the moſt hyperbolical ſtrains he praiſed 

the Star- chamber, and afterwards addreſſed him- 


ſelf to the whole auditory, and adviſed them Not 


to preſume to meddle with things againſt the king's 
- prerogative or honor; for if they did, the judges 

- _ will puniſh them and in caſe the judges do not, 
he muſt puniſh both them and the judges. Plead 
not, continued he, upon puritanical ſtrains, which 
make all things popular, but keep you within the 
J...... RO ore 
Stix Edward Coke was the ſufferer from this 
triumph of James, to whom he was perſonally 

_ odious. He was proſecuted with the utmoſt rancor 


on the following heads: Firſt, for having con- 


_ cealed a ſtatute due to the crown of twelve thou- 
ſand pounds from the lord-chanceilor Hatton, whoſe 
widow he had married; ſecondly, for having ex- 
preſſed himſelf upon the bench as if the common 
law was in danger of being overthrown, with the 
inſinuations as if the King was its enemy; thirdly, 
for having behaved diſreſpectfully to the King in 
the caſe of commendams, and injuriouſly to the 


* Bacon's advice to the King, in the buſineſs of the 
premunire, is one of the innumerable inſtances which 
this contemptible time-ſerver has given of the ſervilit 


and corruptneſs of his heart. This great and public 


95 affront, ſays he, not only to the reyerend and well- 
deſerving perſon of your chancellor (and at a lime when 


he was thopght to lie on dying, which was barbarous) 


but to your high court of Chancery, which was the 
court of your abſolute power, may not (in my opinion) 
_ paſs lightly, nor end only in ſome formal atonement ; 
x uſe is to be made thereof for the ſettling your au- 
thority, and ſtrengthening your prerogative, according 


to the true rules of monarchy.” Cabala, p. 32, 


lord 


„ 
lord” chancellor in the affair of the premunire. Ann. 161. 
Though the lord- chief quſtice could not be legally 


; = convicted on any of theſe articles, yet, by the f 
'Y. ſentence of the Star-chamber, he was brought l 
a i upon his knees, deprived of his office, and or- Coke de- : 
* dered to retire to a private life, there to review his Gary or ig | 
- | law-works, to ſome e N of which en had off "I 1 
2 objections. EY 1 
2 Many circumſtances in Coke 8 behavior taik 4 
5 = concurred to draw upon him this unjuſt treat- 4 
Q = ment. He was not only obnoxious to James from þ 
? = the oppolition he had raiſed to the uſurpations of Þ 
the crown; he had even ventured to offend the Þ 
HF _ minion Villiers. Sir Nicholas Tufton had a pa- „ 
dent place in the green Max office in the King's | 
Bench, which the favorite wanted to fill with one 1 
of his creatures. He obtained the ſurrender of 1 
© the place from Sir Nicholas by the bribe of a 1 
peerage; but met with an obſtacle in Coke, wo f 
WS. refuſed to admit a clerk of Vilters' nomination. —_ 
Tux recent triumph of the prerogative over law, . 
3 de ed the courtiers with the proſpect of an =_ 
eſtabliſhed tyranny : What could be more pro: 9 

miſing to the enemies of civil Liberty, than tie 9 
increaſing juriſdiction of the Chancery, and the " 
confirmed uſurpation of the Star-chamber ? _ e 

A occaſion for an extraordinary expence and Creation o 

pageantry offered this year, in the creation of a 3 prince of 

5 "Pow of Wales. A protution of titles followed Wk: y 1 

* On Coke s bing thus . of his offices Bacon, { 

with whom he had been long at variance, wrote him 3 

s = an abuſive railing epiſtle, with the following exordium: 4 

| That he ſuppoſed this to be the time of his affliction, KB 

ü and therefore he took the ſeaſonable advantage to ſhew Ty 

him his imperfections.“ The beginning of this letter li 

oF - is written in a ſtyle of religious cant, which does as : þ 

JF little credit to the genius of the author, as the malice t 

, in it does to the qualities of his heart. Cabala, p. 88, in 

& * 1 
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Ann. 16 15. this ceremony. Villiers obtained that of viſcount, 
* and at the end of the year was made earl of 
: Baker's Buckingham. The great bar to that exceſs of 
3 Chronicle, - pomp and pleaſure the court delighted to revel i in, 
| Was the poverty of the Exchequer; a malady to 
Which the unmeaning prodigality of James con- 
Cuautionary tinually ſubjected it. Neceſſity reduced the mi- 
towns deli- niſtry to part with thoſe towns which had been 
Voered up. pledged by the States to Elizabeth, for the pro- 
Alcigious ſum of eight millions of florins. This 
wWosas all due to the crown of England. They were 
reſtored this year for the ſum of two millions 
ſeven hundred and twenty-eight thouſand florins. 
Theſe towns were conſidered as keys to the Low- 
Countries: the miniſtry of Elizabeth had taken 
advantage of the neceſſities of that brave people 
to make them dependant on the crown of England. 
The large ſum which theſe extorted depolites were 
pledged for, was a payment of the whole aſſiſtance 
of men and money they had received from Eli- 
ꝛzabeth; an aſſiſtance which the obligations of 
virtue demanded to be a free gift. 5 
So conſiderable a recruit enabled James to per- _ 
form what he had long intended, a viſit to his 
ES native country ; nor was it deſerred by any other | 
- Rapin, motive but his inability from the want of money, 
© Burnet. to ſhine with an oſtentation worthy the dignity of 
Affairs of the King of Britain. The Scots were obliged to 
Scotland. incur the expence of this chargeable gueſt. What 
= made the proſpect of it very difagreeable to them, 
Was a jealouly leſt this viſit was ; intended with a 
deſign to effect invaſions on their ecclchaſtical li- 
| Bpothwood, berties. To quiet this jealouſy, James wrote a 
1677, p. letter to the council; in which he aſſurcd them, 
py that his reſolution to viſit this kingdom did pro- 
Ceed of a longing he had to ſee the place of his 
. 5 breeding, a falmon-like inſtinct: And, becauſe he ir 
knew that evil-diſpoſed people would diſperſe ru- 1 
more as if he came to » make alterations 1 in the civil | | 
8 and 


=» 


\ and eccleſinftical ſtate, he ehlnmbndd proclama- Ann 1615. 
tion to be made for certifying the ſubjects to the 
contrary. It was true that he defired to do ſome 
good at his coming, and to have abuſes reformed 
both in the church and commonwealth, yet, fore- 
ſeeing the impediments which his good 1 intentions 
would meet with, and regarding the love of his 
people no leſs than their benefit, he would be loth 
to give them any diſcontent ; and therefore willed 
all his good ſubjects to lay aſide their jealouſies, 
and accommodate themſelves in the beſt ſort they 
could for his reception, and the entertainment of 
the noblemen of England, who were to accompany 
him in this journey. Notwithſtanding theſe aſſu- 


rances, the order for employing ſome Engliſh car- 


penters, to decorate the King's chapel at Edin- 
| burgh with the images of the ' apoſtles, encreaſed 
the jealouſy of the nation toduch a height, that 
James was entreated in an addreſs by their clergy 
to countermand the order, James ſo far aſſented, 


as to ſtay the erecting the images, but withal ſig- 


nified to them, in a letter full of expreſſions of 
anger and contempt, that he did not do it for the 
eale of their hearts, or for confirming them in their 
errors, but becauſe the decorations in that form Spotſwood, 
could not be finiſhed at the appointed time. Not- p. 530. 
nden theſe heart-burnings, he was received 
with all the pomp the Scotch government, which 
had been ſome time ſaving for the occaſion, could 
afford. He made uſe of his perſonal authority to 
n an act 8e oy the lords of the articles *, . Fry 8 

W av 


N vn; a late babe of Lend &c. by Dr. Birch, 
Here is a letter to Bacon from a gentleman who at- 
. tended the King in his journey to Scotland, which hath 
this remarkable deſcription of the ſtate of the govern- 
ment of that country at this time of James's viſiting it. 

„ The King did perſonally and infallibly fit amongſt 
Wem of the parliament every day, ſo chat there fell 


not 
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whatſoever he ſhould determine in the amvinal 
government of the church, with the advice of the 


archbiſhops, biſhops, and a competent number of 
the miniſtry, ſhould have the ſtrength of a law. 


This act, contrary to the nature and exiſtence of 
Preſbytery, was even remonſtrated againſt by the 


Scotch prelacy, who knew the diſpoſition ' of the 
people, and feared that the total loſs of power 
would follow a premature exertion of it *, James 
had carried his point fo far as to gain, with much 
management, a parliamentary conſent ; but other : 
1 r were not to be ſurmounted. 5 


Tur miniſters aſſembled, and drew up a peti- 


I, 8 tion e 1 Wee and rat the King in 


mak a word among them but bis majeſty was of council E 


with it. 


„ The whole bly, jo the Sh manner, 
was abſtracted into eight biſhops, eight lords, eight 


| pe entlemen knights of the ſhire, and eight lay burgeſſes 
to 


r towns ; and this epitome of the whole parliament 


did meet every day in one room, to treat and debate 
of the great affairs of the kingdom. There was ex- 


ception taken againſt ſome of the lower-houſe, which 


_ were returned by the country, being pointed at as men 
averſe in their appetites and humors to the buſineſs of 


| Parliament; who were depoſed of their attendance by 


the King's power, and others, better affected, by the 
King's election, placed in their room.” 


u The biſhops, writes Spotſwood, interceding, did 


humbly entreat that the article might be better conſi- 
dered, for that in making of eccleſiaſtical laws the ad- 


vice and conſent of preſbyters was alſo required. The 
_ King replying, „ That he was not againſt the taking 


of their miniſters advice, and that a competent number 
of them ſhould be called to aſſiſt the biſhops; but to 
have matters ruled as they have been in your general. 


aſſemblies, I will never agree: for the biſhops muſt rule 


the miniſters, and the King rule both, in matters in- 


different, and not repugnant to the word of God.“ So 


the article paſſed in this form, That whatſoever, &c, 
lod, P. 531. | 
mind 


JA MES 1 


d of the letter in which he aſſured them, that Ann, 8 
his intended journey to Scotland was not to pro- 
duce any alteration in the civil or eccleſiaſtical 


government of the kingdom. The proteſtation 
concludes thus: Theſe and many other reaſons 


have moved us, in all reverence, by this our 


humble ſupplication, to entreat your highneſs and 
honorable eſtates, not to ſuffer the afore- named 


article, or any other prejudicial to our former li- 
| berties, to paſs at this time, to the grief of this 


poor church; that the univerſal hope of thouſands 
in this land, who. rejoiced at your majeſty s happy 


arrival, be not turned into mourning; wherein, 

as we are earneſt ſupplicants to God to incline 
your majeſty's heart this way, as the moſt expe- 
.dient for the honor of God and weal of your ſub- 


| jets, fo, if we ſhall be fruſtrated of this our rea- 


ſonable deſire, then do we in all humility (with 


that dutiful acknowledgment of our loyalty to 


your majeſty as becometh) proteſt, for ourſelves 


and all our brethren who ſhall adhere to this pro- 


teſtation, that as we are free of the ſame, ſo muſt | 
we be forced rather to incur the cenſure of your 


majeſty's law, than to admit or obtemper any 


- impoſition which ſhall not flow from the church 


- orderly convened, others having power from the 
ſame.” This petition and proteſtation was ſub- 
| ſcribed but by one miniſter, 1n the name of the 
brethren and ſupplicants; but, in a ſeparate paper, 


each miniſter who was preſent at this aſſembly 


ſigned his name, as a teſtimony of his concurrence. 


One Hewit, who, from his preferment, had a 


ſeat in the parliament-houſe, was the perſon pitched 


on to preſent the petition to the King. The arch- 
| biſhop of St. Andrew's, a zealous prelate, having 
heard of what was going forward, attempted in 


the King's anti-chamber to ſnatch the paper out 
of Hewit's hands. James was made acquainted 


with this tranſaction, came into the anti-chamber, 


ay 
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and enquired into the particulars of the buſtle: 


The archbiſhop anſwered, That a number of 
miniſters, having framed a proteſtation againſt the 
article of his majeſty's prerogative, had given it 
to the man whom he had made abbot, to preſent; 
and that he had undertaken to do the ſame, for 
Which he was taking him to taſk, it being an un- 
dutiful part, without ſignifying the matter to his 
ordinary, to take ſuch a buſineſs in hand.” On 
this repreſentation,” the poor prieſt, frighted with 
the terrible looks of the King and the archbiſhop, 


fell upon his knees, and with a viſible confuſion 


Ann, 1616. 


ſaid, That he ſuppoſed the proteſtation would 
not have offended his majeſty, and that he had 
promiſed to preſent the ſame in parliament; but 
now that it appeared to him otherwiſe, he would 
no more meddle therewith,” The King, ſeeing 
by the two papers that a number had avowed this 
petition, ſuſpected that the innovating article 
would be proteſted againſt in full parliament, and 
_ commanded the regiſter to eraſe it as a thing un- 


neceſlary, it giving no addition to his prerogative. 


Hz afterwards called together an aſſembly of 


| the clergy, on whom he wanted to impoſe theſe 


four articles: That the euchariſt ſhould be re- 
cCeived kneeling; that a private adminiſtration of 
it ſhould not be denied to ſick perſons; that 


Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Aſcenſion- Day, and Whit-Sun- 


4 5 


day, ſhould be kept as holidays; and that confir- 
_ ſhould be ſolemnized by we bp 8 bleſ- 
ſin 
1 P to this aſſembly put on a very . | 
tial air, and aſked them, why they had diſputed 
admitting that power which had been acknowledg- 
eld by the lords of the articles? “ It is a power 
innate, ſaid he, and a ſpecial prerogative, which 


we, who are Chriſtian kings, have, to order and 


ditpoſs of external r in the policy of the 


chu rch; 


35 An n 5: 1. 


5 church; and, Sirs, for your approving or diſap- Ano. 1616. 


proving, I will never regard it, unleſs you bring 
me a reaſon which I cannot anſwer,” _ 
Tux miniſters very prudently waved this dif 
- ficult taſk, and ſubmitted the King's demands to 
the opinion of the general aſſembly ; and James 
found that they all muſt be ſubject to an after- 
judgment. Symſon, the miniſter who drew up 


and ſigned the proteſtation againſt the article 


Which had met with the aſſent of the Lords, was 
committed to priſon; and Catherwood, who car- 
ried circular letters to the miniſters to encourage 


them to adhere to it, was baniſhed. The four 
articles of innovation which James 'would have Four actiches 
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impoſed upon the clergy were rejected in the ge- impoſed on 
neral aſſembly, which met immediately on his de- the Scotch 
parture, but were E tug the year after. church. 
8 5 
h Before this aſſembly met, the biſhops, who had 1 
acted more cautiouſly in theſe affairs than was ſuitable _ N 
to the King's inclination, received the nn letter 5 i 
from him: _ 4 
„We were orice fully reſolved never in our time 1 
to have called any more aſſemblies here for order- 1 
ing things concerning the policy of the church, by ö 
reaſon of the diſgrace offered unto us in that late meet- 
ing of St. Andrew's, wherein our juſt and godly deſires | 
were not only neglected, but ſome of the articles con- 1 
cluded in that ſcornful manner as we wiſh they had i 
been refuſed with the reſt: yet at this time we have lb 
ſuffered ourſelves to be entreated by you our biſhops for 1 
a new convocation, and have called you together, who 1 
are now convened for the ſelf- ſame buſineſs which was 1 
then urged, hoping aſſuredly that you will have ſome | 
better regard to our deſires, and not permit the unru- : it 
ly and ignorant multitude, after their wonted cuſtom, my 
to overſway the better and more judicious fort in evil, l 1 
which we have gone about with much pains to have had 1 
amended in theſe aſſemblies, and for that purpoſe, ac- ii 
eint to God's ordinance, and the conſtant 55 WW 
1 
1 
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FO us returned from Scotland very much dif- 
WEMET with the Leue pine he had gay i 


of al i oerl churches; we hav piace you, 
who are biſhops and overſeers of the reſt, in the chief- 
eſt rooms, You plead much, we perceive, to have 


things done by conſent of miniſtefs, and tell us often 


that what concerneth the church in general ſhould be 


_ concluded by the advice of the whole; neither do we 
| altogether diſlike your opinion, for the greater is your 


conſent the better are we contented. But we will not 


have you to think that matters propoſed by us, of the 


nature whereof theſe articles are, may not, without 


ſuch a general conſent, be enjoined by our authority. 


This were a mis-knowing of your places, ad 


| _ withal a diſclaiming of that innate power which we 


have by our calling from God, whereby we have place 


to diſpoſe of things external in the Church, as we ſhall. 


think them to be convenient and profitable for advanc- 
ing true religion among our ſubjects; wherefore let it 


de your care, by all manner of wiſe and diſcreet per- 
fſuaſions, to induce them to an obedient yielding to 
ttheſe things, as in duty both to God and us they are 
bound, and do not think we will be ſatisfied with delays, 


mitigations, and other we know not what ſhifts have 


been propoſed, for we will not be content with an 
thing but a ſimple and direct acceptation of theſe ar- 


ticles, in the form ſent by us unto, you a long time paſt; 


conſidering both the lawtulneſs and undeniable conve- 


nience of them, for the better furtherance of piety and 
religion, the eſtabliſhing whereof it had rather have 


becomed you to beg of us, than that we ſhould have 
needed thus to urge the practice of them upon you. 


« Theſe matters indeed concern you of the eccleſiaſ- 


_ tical charge chiefly; neither would we have called no- 


blemen, barons, and others of our good ſubjects, to 
the determination of them, but that we underſtand the 


offence of people have been ſo much objected, where- 
in you muſt bear with us to ſay, that no kingdom doth 


breed, or hath at this time more loving, dutiful, and 


obedient ſubjects, than we have in that our native 
kingdom or Scotland; and fo, it any diſpoſition hath 


"Ow 


JAMES 1 


from his Scotch Subjects, whom he imagined he Ann. 1078. 


1 * — by the wen of favors he 


had 1 


appeared to the evnrhiry in any of them, we- hold the 
ſame to have proceeded from among you, albeit of all 
| ſorts of men ye are they who both of duty were bound, 
and by particular benefits obliged to have continued 
yourſelves, and confirmed others, by ſound doQtrines 
and exemplary life, in a reverend obedience to our 
commandments. What and how many abuſes were 


offered us by divers of the miniſtry there, before our 


happy coming to the crown of England, we can hardly 
forget, and yet like not much to remember; neither 
think we that any prince living ſhould have kept himſelf 


from falling in utter diſlike with the profeſſion itſelf, 


conſidering the many provocations which were given 


unto us; but the love of God and his truth ſtill upheld 
us, and will, by his grace, ſo do unto the end of our 


life. Our patience always in forgetting and forgiving 10 


of many faults of that ſort, and conſtant maintaining of 
true religion againſt the adverſaries (by whoſe hateful 
practices we live in greater peril than you all, or any 


of you), ſhould have produced better effects among 
you than continual reſiſtance of our beſt purpoſes. We 


Wiſh that we be no more provoked, nor the truth of 
God, which you teach and profeſs, any longer ſlander- 


. ed by ſuch as under the cloak of ſeeming holineſs, walk 


5 diſorderly amongſt you, ſhaking hands, as it were, and 
joining in this their diſobedience to magiſtracy, with 


the upholders of Popery. In ſum, our hearty deſire is, 
that at this time you make the world fee, by your pro- 
ceedings, what a dutiful reſpe& you bear to us your 


ſovereign prince, and natural king and lord; that as 


we in love and care are never wanting to you, ſo ye, 


in an humble ſubmiſſion to our fo juſt demands, be not 
found inferior to others our ſubje&s, in any of our 
kingdoms; and that the care and zeal of the good of 
God's church, and of the advancing of piety and truth, 


doth chiefly incite us to the following of theſe matters, 


God is our witneſs; the which, that it may be before. 


our eyes, and that, according to your callings, you 


may ſtrive, in your particular places, and in this gene- 
: val. 
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lions, was protected and ſup 5 
t Spain. He had been pardoned by Elizabeth, 
and well received by James“. In the year 2 


ral meeting, to do thoſe things which may beſt ſerve to 
the promoting of the goſpel of Chriſt; even our pray- 
ers are earneſt to God for you, requiring you, in this 
and other things, to credit the bearer hereof, our ſer- 


| have expreſsly ſent thither, that he may bring unto us 
a Certain relation of the particular carriages of all mat- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


had beſtowed on many of their nobility, and on 
his domeſtic ſervants of that nation; Though the 
Scots, from the powerful influence of educational 
prejudices, were apt to entertain attachments con- 
trary to reaſon and the good of ſociety; yet a 
ſpirit of religious faction, impoliticly attacked 
buy James, gave riſe to jealouſies which baffled the 

power of theſe hereditary prepoſſeſſions. 


party in Ireland, and a leader in all their rebel- 
11 ported by the king 


vant and chaplain, the dean of Wincheſter, whom we 


ters, and of the happy event of your meeting, which, 


by God's bleſſing (who is the God of order, peace, and ; 
truth) we do aſſuredly expect; unto whoſe gracious di- - 


rection we commend you now and for ever. 


Spotſword, P. 537, & ſeg. , | | : 
le was brought over into England by the lord 
Mountjoy in the firſt year of James's reign. Rory 


„Given at Theobalds, the 10th 


_ O-Donell, his companion, was created earl of Tyr 


him. Theſe indulgencies did not prevent Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel from entering into new intrigues with tbe 
cocurts of Spain, Bruſſels, and Rome, which produced 


cConnel, and himſelf treated with ſuch favor that a pro- ; 
_ Clamation was iſſued, commanding all perſons to ſpeak 


reſpectfully of him, and carry themſelves civilly towards 


a a conſpiracy in Ulſter for murdering the lord-heutenant 
and the council, and extirpating the Engliſh from Ul- 
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ſter. This conſpiracy was timely diſcovered, Tyrone 
and Tyrconnel fled, were well received at the court of 


Bruſſels, obtained. money from the court of Spain, and 
8 e retired 


Tux earl of Tyrone, the chief of the Popiſn 


of July, 1616,” 


ſome 


1 


WEE, 12 


lating che French court on the e marriage, embaſſy to 


retived iter d t to Rome, het they were ſupported a 
by the pope with large penſtons. 


red before others of better quality and birth in their 
of religion, nor was there any purpoſe of proceeding 


think murder no fault, marriage of no uſe, nor any 


10 trouble them for religion before it could be Perceiv- 


all matters of controverſy they had been favored be- 
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ſome freſh diſcontents which prevailed among the Ann. 1616. 
Papiſts in Ireland gave ſuch hopes to the ambi- 
tious chief, that he undertook, with the aſſiſtance 
of his countrymen in the Spaniſh ſervice, to raiſe 


another rebellion. The marquis Spinola, eſteemed _ 
one of the beſt officers of the age, undertook to , 
head the expedition. The deſign was diſcovered, © _— 
and Tyrone's correſpondents taken and executed. Bp 


James was at this time thoroughly convinced, 
from the whole conduct of Spain, that there were 


no hopes of attaining a family-alliance with that oy _—_ 
inveterate ſtate. The houſe of Bourbon was next _— 
in greatneſs to the houſe of Auſtria; and the Eggg . 


liſn monarch diſdained to match his ſon with uy : 
family of leſs potency. | 
Taz lord Hays, under the guiſe of congratu- Lord Hays 4 


| a French 
e, 
OE : 


On the occaſion of their flight, Tun publiſhed. a? 
proclamation with the following remarkable declara= 
tions: « That they had not their creations or poſſeſ- 
ſions by any lineal or lawful deſcent from anceſtors of 
blood or virtue, but were, for reaſons of ſtate, prefer- 


— 


country; that they had not been moleſted on account 
againſt them on that head, their condition being to 


man valiant who does not glory. in rapine and oppreſ- 
ſion; and therefore it would be an unreaſonable thing | 


ed, by their converſation, that they had any; that in 


rond their competitors, except in thoſe caſes wherein 
was plainly diſcerned that their only end was to have „ 
made themſelves by degrees more able to reſiſt lawful NS 
authority, when they ſhould return to their vomit ;.- 
again, by uſurping a power over other good [Eons =: — a 
Ne vol. XVI. p. ow; N | gs 
Vol. I. 'L % ůũV 
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0 1616. was this year ſent into France with ſuch a propo- 


ſal; and James, Who b by his own affections eſti- 
* mated the importance o 


ſhow, decked his ambaſ- 


ſador with a magnificence ſurpaſſing every other 
* of extravagance which had yet appeared *. 


Tuts embaſly gave an alarm to the Spaniſh | 
court. They reiterated all their inſinuations to 


draw James again to their lure: Sir John Digby, 


his ambaſſador at Madrid, was flattered with aſ- 


ſurances that his Catholic majeſty would remove 
all impediments to the deſired match between the 


to grant. 


infanta and the prince of Wales; and that even 
in the point of religion a moderation ſhould be ſo 
ſtrickly adhered to, that no terms ſhould be de- 
manded, inconſiſtent with the reputation of James 
Stale as was this bait, it did not fail of 
an effect; James, inſtead of ſeizing the opportu- 


570 nity of revenging the inſults he had received from 


that court by a contemptuous refuſal, counter- 


Kt manded the orders he had Sven Hays to preſs the 


Ann. 1617. 


match with France. : 

Tux States ſupported the elector of . : 
burgh, one of the princes claimant, in the poſſe(- 
ſion of the towns he held in the duchy of Cleves 
| and Juliers, againſt the houſe of Newburgh and 


& The Hine is a deſcription of the Wen in 


5 which the ambaſſador rode to receive his firſt audience 


the ſame rich livery. 


at the French court: 
Six trumpeters and two marſhals (in tawney velvet 
liveries, completely ſuited, laced all over with gold, 
© richly and cloſely laid) led the way; the ambaſſador 
followed, with a great train of pages and footmen in 
The ambaſlador's horſe was 
ſhod with ſilver ſhoes ſlightly tacked on; the prancing 
and curveting of the 9 diſperſed them among the 
mob; on theſe occaſions a farrier of the train, richly 
dreſſed, tacked on others in the ſame flight manner: 


. theſe he took out of a wh 7 velvet bag, loaded for the 
occaſion. 


Milſon, P. 933 N 
the 


— 
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the elector of Saxony, two other claimants. The Ann. 161 * 


houſe of Newburgh was afliſted by the power of 


Spain , the elector of Saxony by the emperor. 


TYP * 
my 


GU 


2 


3 had ſome pretence io interfere in this bu- 
neſs, by the aſſiſtance he had given towards 
 wreſting this territory out of the hands of the 
| houſe of Auſtria The States had agreed to give 
up the towns which their troops held in the name 
of the elector of Brandenburg ; but, when preſſ- 
ed to a performance, they refuſed, on pretence 
of the rumour of a family-alliance between the 
' crowns of Spain and England: An aviſo from 
Spain had given the States intelligence that the 
match had been there debated in the Inquiſition, 
and judged proper, in regard it would avail for 
the introduction of Popery into England. The 


States alledged, that the rights of the competitors 


not being yet ſettled, it would be unjuſt to deliver 


them into the hands of any one claimant; dan- 


gerous to put them into the hands of the king of 


Spain, or the emperor; and that James, by the 


= intended alliance, was allo become a party ſul- 
pected. 


Alx of diſtraction prevailed in the civil go- Affaits of 
vernment of France All the princes of the blood France. 


were united in a ſtrong party againſt the power 
of the queen-mother, who was unſupported by 

any other partizans than two worthleſs ſtalians, the 
marquis d'Ancre and his wife. Theſe had ſo great 


an influence over her weak mird, that, accord- 


ing to the abſurd ſuperſtition of chat ume, it was 
looked on to be the effect of enchantment; and 
the marchioneſs was afterwards tried and burned _ 
for vitcheraft. Ae Was extremely jealous of 


| The duke of Wet had ab] ated Taken; 
and embraced the Roman Catholic faith, to make uſe 
of the protection of the Emperor, and ſis anſtance 
of the « court of Spain. 
12 „ 
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| Ann. 1617. 
F Spain, and for this reaſon abetted the malcontents. 
On the queen-mother's putting the prince of Con- 
de under arreſt, Hays demanded the reaſon of the 
impriſonment, a pacification having been brought 
about by the mediation of his maſter ; on receiv- 
: ing no ſatisfactory anſwer he returned to England. 
 _ SuNDaAY was kept by all the ſectaries with a 
veneration which admitted of no kind of public 
amuſement. James, to ſhew a thorough con- 
tempt for ſich opinions, licenſed the uſe of all 
| ſports on that day. A liberty like this was quite 


Hs To RY OF ENGLAND. 


the connection between the crowns of France and. 


contrary to the cuſtom of that time, and as diſa- 


greeable to many of the moderate church party 
as to the ſectaries; the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
oppoled it ſo ſtrongly as to forbid the King's order 
for that purpoſe to be read in the church of Croy- 
don. James winked at this affront, but revenged 


it on the miniſters in lower offices, who were ſe- 


verely treated by the High- commiſſion court for 


Affairs o 
Holland. 


the like refuſal. 


Azovur this time the diſcord between the re- 
publican party in Holland, and that of the prince 
of Orange, ran very high. Barnevelt, the pen- 


ſionary, was at the head of the former, and was 


ſupported by moſt of the men of property; the 
prince of Orange by the lower ſort. He did not 
find it difficult to perſuade a contemptible canaille 
that Barnevelt had entered into meaſures to be- 
tray the country to Spain; then, taking advan- 
tage of a jealouſy inſpired by his ſuggeſtions, 
having the command of the army, he marched 
into Utrecht, ſeized Barnevelt and Grotius, and 
ſent them to priſon; turned all the magiſtrates | 


who were of the contrary faction out of their of- 


+  fices, filled up their places with the chiefs of his 
_ own party; and having thus ſecured votes, by 
the authority ,of the States General he erected an 

| Hogs! 
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FREY court v, which condemned Grotius to per- Ann. 1657. 


peiual imprifoament, and executed Barner eh“ 


Boo This court bad no legal furiſdidtion over the 


| Vnited States; every province being a Gy . 


Within itſelf. 


- n This great man, at his Cage and execu- 
tion, behaved with an undaunted ſpirit, On hearing his 


ſentence pronounced, which was loſs of life and con- 


fiſcation of goods, he made the following remark: I 


have ſerved the Generality thirty-three years as ad- 
vocate of Holland, and the town of Rotterdam ten 


| years before, as penſionary : and for my fidelity and 
diligence deſerved better recompence. If you will have 
my blood, yet methinks you may ſpare my goods, 5 


without ruining, for my ſake, my wife and children.“ 


At this time, and at the moment of his execution, he 


_ diſplayed the ſame high mind which had ever marked 


his character: he prepared himſelf for the block in a 
manner, and with a precipitation which ſhewed an in- 


dignant haſte to loſe with life the memory of his un- 


- grateful country. The following is a character of him 
drawn by a creature and ſervant of king James, Sir 
Ralph Winwood, who had tranſacted the Engliſh af- 


fairs in Holland ſeveral years. I know Barnevelt well 


(writes he), and know that he hath great powers and 


abilities; and malice itſelf muſt confeſs, that never 
man hath done more faithful and powertul ſer vice to 


his country than he.“ 
Mäoreri gives the following account and character of 
, this patriot: Barneveldt fe rendit celebre par ſon ha- 


bilité dans les negociations, & par les grands ſervices 
qui] rendit a fa republique, a Vetablifſement de la 
quelle il avoit beaucoup contribue. Henry IV. roi de 
France, Flifabeth reine d'Angleterre, & preſque toutes 
les autres puiſſances de l'Europe, faifoient un extreme 
cas de ce grand homme, qui avoit paſle par les ambaſ- 
ſades les plus celebres, & par les charges les plus impor- 
tantes. Ayant été envoyé en qualité d'ambaſſadeur au- 
pres de Henry IV. il detourna ce prince de faire la paix 


avec les Eſpagnols en 1598. On lui donne la 9 55 
d'avoir degage les "”_ de la Boe, de F * 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


"ns. 164) Thus early did an indiſcreet confidence chreaten 


Haye, 17407 P+ N. 


the freedom of this infant ſtate; and thus early 


were its patriots ſacrificed to the ambitious views 
of the Orange family. 


de Ruininekehs des mains des Anglois, ce qui fut un 


coup tres avantageux pour eviter les effets de la haine 


& de la jalouſie de ſes ennemis, & ſurtout du prince | 
d'Orange & de ſes partiſans. II quitta fa charge en 

1608, mais ayant 6&6 rappelle par tous les Etats d*Hol- 
lande, il tranquillifa les affaires, adoucit les eſprits, & 


les ramena tous a un meme ſentiment. En 1609 il 


avoit fortement conſeille la treve qui ſe conclut pour 


douze ans, entre Parchiduc & les Etats; & depuis il 


empecha par ſes ſoins que ces derniers ne priſſent part 


dans les troubles de Boheme, Maurice, prince d'Orange, 
P 
qui ſouhaitot que les Provinces Unies continuaſſent la 


75 : 
guerre par ce quelle ſervoit a ſa fortune, en. conęut du 
chagrine contre Barneveldt, & le fit eclater au ſujet 


d' Arminius & de Gomar miniſtres proteſtans, qui avoi- 


ent des ſentimens differens fur la Ppredeſtination. Ar- 
minius ſe mit a la tete de ceux qu'on nomma Remon- 
trans, & Gomar fut le chef des Contre-remontrans. 

Ces deux partis troublerent la tranquilite des Provinces 
Unies. Barneveldt fe declara pour les premiers, qui 
ne emandoient que d' etre tolleres, & le prince d'O range 


fut pour les autres, qui ne les vouloient pas ſouffrir. 


Le prince ſe trouvant le plus fort fit tenir en 1618 & 
1619 le ſynode de Dordrecht, ou les Arminiens furent 
_ condamnez. Barneveldt ayant été pris eut la tete tran- 
chee a Page de 72 ans, ſous pretexte d'avoir voulu livrer 
le pays aux E ſpagnols, quoi qu'il le niat conſtamment, 


& qu'en effet on n'en cut trouvé aucune preuve dans 


ſes papiers. Son crime etoit d'avoir refuſéè d'entrer 
dans le complot, a la faveur du quel le prince Maurice 


vouloit a ce qu'on dit fe rendre maitre des Pays Bas, & 
d'avoit defendu la liberté de fa patrie avec trop de Wale. 
Il fut executs le 13 jour de May, 1619”: 

Thuanus gives the following teſtimony of Kim ; 1 
60 Que c etoit un homme tres accredité par les charges 


qu'il avoit remplies, & par ſa grande experience dans 


les affaires.“ Letters from and to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
p. 193. Moreri, vol. II. p. 78. Naum, edit. de lo 


TürszE 


| | Turn ads yy violence extorted a conſent for Ann. 1617. 
* : the meeting of a general ſynod to ſettle the for- Synod of 
mer religious diſputes, All the reformed churches Dort. . 


ſent their deputies to this aſſembly. James, who 
had acted as a party in the whole affair, ſent his 
allo *, The W of the an was a con- 

demnation 


7 * 


0 The following i is a a letter From Sir Dudley Carleton, = 
reſident at the Hague, to ſecretary Naunton. EIS 
Right Honorable, 
„ Your honor's letters of the laſt of N came 
to my hands by this bearer, William Dieſton, the 
fourth of this preſent, very opportunely to ſatisfy the 
prince of Orange, and ſuch of the States as reſted 
with great and tarneſt deſire to know how his majeſty 
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underſtood the apprehenſion of Barnevelt, with the 9 
reſt of their proceedings; wherein though they wanted 4 


before no comfort and encouragement I could give them 

in private, yet I thought it not fit, in preſence of their . 

Public deputies, to projuage what ſhould come from 

- mis majelty,  - - 

Io the ſame deputies (who, upon my . to 
ſpeak with them, came unto me by order of the States) 

I delivered the ſame day of the receipt of your honor's 
letters, what I had in commandment from his majeſty 
in approbation of their doings; and did let fall unto 
them, by way of diſcourſe, upon what point in parti- 
cular his majeſty, having yet ſcen no more than their bl. 
ſhort declaration which was publiſhed in print, did 
ground his judgment; in that it was apparent to his 
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majeſty, by that which was preſented to his own view _ is 
in the demand of aſſiſtance to the national ſynod, the MN 
States requiring one thing and Barnevelt another, i 


quite oppoſite to their deſire, that he ran a courſe by 
| himſelf, contrary to the public ſervice; whereupon 
they, confeſſing to have the like advertifernents from 


Paris and Heydelburgh, laid hold immediately, as a fir — 

crime to charge him with, amongſt others of like 

nature. 1 47 

I took the liberty hereupon to tell them, that tho? 33 ͤ 

Barnevelt had continued in his wonted ſtate and autho- 1 
rity, yet 5088 charge from his majeſty to have let him 40 
14 known „ 
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Nan. 1617; demnation of the Arminian tenets; Vorſtius was 
- deprived of the proſeſſor's chair, and ſentenced 

— 07 r 8 . 15 n Carleton, 

3 20 5 biſhop 
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known how ſtrange his majeſty found this manner of 
proceeding in a man of his place; that thereby it might 
appear unto them his m. jeſty did not ſway with the 


time, but that he saw and condemned his. Faults even 
in the height of his fortune. 


Jol the prince of, 


tection to the other.” Letters you and to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, p. 290. 


This ſentence was 1 upon him without his 


having been permitted to ſpeak for himſelf. Sir Dud- 
ley Carleton writes thus of this tranſaQion: * I find 
there is a reſolution taken by the States not to cite Vor- 
ſtius to the ſynod, becauſe they much apprehend his 
entertaining that aſſembly with artificial interpretations 


and delays, and in the end deluding them with a coun- 


terfeit ſubmiſſion. But order is taken for the cenſuring 
his books in the ſynod, with intention afterwards (as 
they pretend) to proceed with his perſon by way of 
exile: for which I cannot undertake any thing, though 
it wants not my beſt endeavors, ſince Mathaneſſe (who | 


was one of his protectors) had the boldneſs to lay, when 

this matter was laſt in queſtion with the States of Hol- 

land, that it was tyranny. fo to proceed with him.“ 
The Engliſh deputies at the ſynod of Dort were zea- 


lous promoters of the proſcription of Vorftius: The 
_ preſident of the ſynod having aſked them, © Whether 
they approved that Vorſtius ſhould be cited to appear 

in the aſſembly? and what the King of England's plea- 
| ſure was in that point?” they anſwered, « That they 


muſt conſult his ambaſſador, and that they thought it 


would look very ill to condemn a man without hearing 


592 


him.“ They added, „ That to avoid delays, Vorſtius 
ougnt not to be permitted to defend humſelf, or explain 


Tuſedlkhe ER a * 


like diſcourſe; ; and added farther theſe encouragements, 
which he might well take out of the conſtancy of his 
majeſty's favor, and the>preſent condition of affairs; 
in both which he reſts ſo well ſatisfied, that by the 

help of the one he hopes, in ſhort time, to give per- 


„ on, oy Co = 


his 


A K 8 1 


8 biſhop of Landaff proteſted againſt the article in Ann. 1617. 
the Belgic creed which affirmed an equality in 
all the miniſters of God: but, however, James's 
influence, from the buſy. part he had acted in the 


diſpute, was fo great that his deputies, who were 
all of them dignitaries, were complimented with 


2M 5 e of. two hundred en SI, a gol- [ID 


his blafphemious nh alt that he ought not to : 


be anſwered any otherwife than by Yes or no, nor 


aſked any queſtion but whether he was ready to ab- 
jure!“ Afterwards, when the opinions were aſked con- 
cerning the ſentence, to be paſſed upon Vorſtius, they 


declared him unworthy. of the name and office of an 


orthodox profeſſor, defired that his book De Deo ſhould | 


be burnt, and read the decree which condemned that 
work to the flames in England. 

Mloreri writes thus on this condemnation: 60 Au reſte 
les Remontrans ſe pleingnirent nautement du ſynode, 


& publierent qu'on avoit procede contr'eux d'une ma- 
niere contraire a. Pequite ; que 'on n'avoit admis au 


y node qu'un petit nombre des leurs; qu 'on avoit re- 
kuſẽ les plus eclairez de leur parti; qu'on ne les avoit 


jamais out en corps, mais un a un comme des crimincls, 5 
dont la ſentence etoit deja. portee; qu'etant venus a 


Dordrecht ſous le ſauf-conduit qu'on leur avoit donnee, 
ils avoient été mis aux arrets pendant 7 mois entiers, 
contre toute parole donnee, de forte que le fils ne pou- 


voit pas voir le pere, ou la foeur s'entretenir avec ſon 


frere; que le preſident Bogerman leur ennemi, declars 


avoit diſpoſe les choſes uniquement pour les opprimer ; 
que les ſecretaires du ſynode avoient été choiſes parmi 


les adverſaires des Remontrans; que Heinſius les haif- 
ſoit. Mais ils ſe-recrierent ſur tout, ſur ce que la ſen- 


tence portée contr'eux les condamnoit a Etre privez de 
toutes les fonctiones eccleſiaſtiques & academiques; & 


LY quelques uns d' eux avoient meme été exilez.“ 


A letter from Mr. John Hales to Sir Dudley Carleton | 
ſhews that theſe complaints of the Romonttrants were 
juſtly founded. Carleton's Letters, p. 321, 358. Bayle's 


Diddl. 1738, vol. V. p. 514. Moreri, xviii. ed. Amſl. 
vol. II. P. 129, dans Particle Dordrecht (Synododæ). 
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Anno 1617. den medal, and an acknowledgment of the ex- 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


cellency of the conſtitution of the church of Eng- 


land, with a regret that the conveniency of their 
own ſtate did not admit of the ſame n of 
ſubordination “. 1 
A event now offers, which with all its va- 
riety of circumſtances, expoſes to the reader a 
ſubſect for contempt, averſion, pity, and applauſe. 
The univerſal genius of the admired Sir Walter 
Raleigh had found, from his misfortunes, an op- 


portunity to enlarge itſelf in the complete review 


of paſt and diſtant time: under the oppreſſive 
circumſtance of a priſon, he had undertaken and 

executed the laborious plan of an univerſal hiſto- 

ry. But, great as were his abilities, great as 
Voere their improvements, he had not yet attained 
do that exquiſite judgment which diſtinguiſhes 
what is truly deſirabſe from what is vulgarly 


eſteemed fo; unſatisfied with eaſe, unſatisfied with 


flame, he ſtill affected courts and their diſgraceful 
' dependencies. Though uſed with a barbarous 

indignity by his ſovereign, he ſeized on every 

opportunity to offer his ſervices. Much uſeful _ 
and ingenious advice he had given on many occa- 
ſions, particularly in regard to forming the mind 
of prince Henry; a ſickneſs of the queen pro- 


cured him the means of ingratiating himſelf, by 


undertaking the reſtoration of her health, from 
the power of medicines of his own compoſing, 5 
the reſult of an unlimited knowledge. 
tle arts, and the general applauſe of the nation, 
| forced from James a farther mitigation of his un- 


juſt treatment: The enjoyment of his lands was 


reſtored to him, and ſome indulgencies as to li- 
| berty. The conſiderable eſtate of Sherburn had 


Wo ſecured to his family by a former convey 


This 8 was extraordinary, as it was op- 
N to the late confirmed article of their belief. 


ance 


Theſe lit- 


JAMES IEG — 8 
ANCE e Raleigh had made to his ſon: the Ann. 168. 
omiſſion of a word in the deed of conveyance? The Life of 
made a flaw in young Raleigh's title; this flaw Sir W. Ra- 
reverted the e lands io the crown; the leigh by Dr. 
| rapacious Somerſet was informed of it, and Birch, 1751s 

| begged it for himſelf, Raleigh's wife petitioned P. 65. 

James on the occaſion: the pt Do which he re- Mallet. 


turned was, I mun ha the lands,- 1 mun ha the 
: lands for Car e 
Tus 


We. Oy this occaſion Somerſet was addreſſed. in the 
| following pathetic train by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
And for you, Sir, ſeeing your fair day is but in the 
_ dawn, mine drawn to the {ctting, your own virtues 
and the King's grace aſſuring of many fortunes, and 
much honor; I beſeech you begin not your firſt butid- 
ing upon the ruins of the innocent, and let not mine 
and their ſorrows attend your firſt plantation, have 
ever been bound to your nation, as well for many other 
graces as for the true report of my trial to the King's 
majeſty; againſt whom had I been malignant, the hear- 
ing of my "cauſe would not have changed enemies into 
friends, malice into compaſſion, and the minds of the 
_ greateſt number then preſent into the commiſeration of 
mine eſtate. It is not the nature of foul treaſon to 
beget ſuch fair paſſions; neither could it agree with the. 
duty and love of faithful ſubjects (eſpecially of your 
nation) to bewail his overthrow who had conſpired 
againſt their moſt natural and liberal lord. I therefore 
truſt, that you will not be the firſt who ſhall kill us 
outright, cut down the tree with the fruit, and un- 
_ dergo the curſe of them who enter the fields of the 
1 fatherleßs; which, if it pleaſe you to know the truth, 
is far leſs in value than in fame: But that ſo worthy a 
| gentleman as yourſelf will rather bind us to you (being 
fix gentlemen, not baſe in birth and alliance) who have 
Intereſt therein; and myſelf, with my uttermoſt thank- | 
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fulncis, will remain ready to obey your command- @ 5 . 
ments. | : 
James had 1 at length prevailed on to, give 8 Sir 4 | 
Walter Raleigh's wife and ſon eight thouſand pounds {By 
for this eſtate of Sherburn, This eight thouſand . iN 


124 
| Anno 1618. 
| Raleigh's 


: NEWYRY 
Lite by Dr. 
Birch. 


"HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
Tur late coolneſs between the courts of En 
land and Spain, had. produced an opportunity fo 2 


i expedirion. Raleigh, who now enjoyed full liberty, to offer a 


project which promiſed a recruit to his broken for- 
tunes, and flattered the inſatiable avarice of the 


King. He had formerly made a voyage to Guiana, 
and, from his experience of the country, had en- 
tertained a belief that its bowels contained Inex- 
hauſtible riches. He had actually marked parti- 
cular parts of the territory, in which he fancied 
were mines of gold. The plan of an expedition 
- which promiſed mountains of wealth, was received 


with eagerneſs by James; though at the ſame time 


he aſſured Sarmiento, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
that Raleigh ſhould be bound up by his commiſſion 

from all hoſtilities towards the ſubjects of Spain, 

and that if any were committed, he ſhould be de- 


livered up to the reſentment of his Catholic ma- 


jeſty. The commiſſion was made out on the 


twenty-ſixth of Auguſt : It contained no caution 


- againſt attacking the Spaniards, and it would have 
been ablurd to ſuppoſe the deſign could be ac- 
compliſhed without meeting with an oppoſition 
which would neceſſitate the infringement of ſuch 

a reſtraint. 


RaLEIO ſet fail on the fourteenth of Auguſt, 
1618. His fleet conſiſted of fourteen ſhips, all 


fitted out by private perſons . After a tedious 
voyage, the adventurers reached the coaſt of 
Guiana; they had experienced the diſtreſſes of 


ſtorms, icknels, and want "Ot" water. New * 


5 dean he calls in his declination A competent ſatis- 
faction for all Sir Walter Raleigh's Wm”; Cabala, p. 
356. Raleigh*s Life by Dr. Birch, p. 6 


* In this venture Raleigh hazarded the virecks of his 


broken fortune, beſides an eſtate which his wife. had 


complaiſantly given up to him for this purpoſe. Raleigh's 


Life's Dr. Birch, p. * e 
N ſtacles 


i A M 'R 8 77 17 125 
5 ſtacles now oppoſed the acquiſition of the m Ann. 1618. 
F fleece: The river Oroonoko was found too ſhal- _ 
| low for the large ſhips to fail up; a diviſion of 
the force was unavoidable ; the ſmaller veſſels, 
with a detachment of three hundred men, were 
5 | ſent in queſt of the mine, whilſt the chief com- 
mander, Raleigh, ſtaid behind with the larger 
ones, to receive, in caſe of an attack, the Dank ol 
'galleons, which were daily expected. The de- 
tachment was commanded by his ſon, and the pi- 
lotage was entruſted to his old friend Keymis, 
who had ſome knowledge of the coaſt. On their 
landing at the appointed place, they were briſkly 
attacked by the ſoldiers of a garriſoned town newly _ 1 
built by the Spaniards; they repulſed the enemy,  »if 
took, plundered, and burnt their town; but not „ 
Without the loſs of many of their men, and their 
Captain the young Raleigh. Among the plunder 
were found papers which contained the whole of 
Raleigh's ſcheme : they had been ſent to Spain by 
Sarmiento, to whom James had had the weaknets 
to communicate it. The knowledge of this par- 
_ ticular ſo enraged the ſoldiers, that, refuſing to be 
conducted farther by Keymis, they returned to 
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the place where their commander lay, without i 
having attempted any mine. Raleigh, before the 1 
arrival of Eis forces, had heard the news of his TH 
accumulated misfortunes; misfortunes no leſs ſe- —_ 
| vere than the death of his ſon, the blatt of his 1 
hopes, and the danger of his life from the violence 1 
committed on the Spaniſh town. In vain did = 
Keymis attempt an excuſe for the fatal miſadven- | tt 


ture: Raleigh's chagrin was too great to allow 
any: Keymiſs, in deſpair, put an end to his life; 
and this increaſed the perplexity of the unhappy ary 
adventurer, who loſt in Keymis an evidence to 
juſtify the integrity of his conduct Amutiny 
_ amongſt the crew ſucceeded theſe diſorders: Some 
were for returning to ſome n it. 
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138 ; | 
Anno 1618. The unfortunate Raleigh was of the former opi- 


Kaleigh's nion; and combating the other, prevailed ſo far 


return. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


as to bring his remaining force home. James was 


ſoon made acquainted with all the circumſtances 
of the miſcarriage ; and the artful Sarmiento did 
not fail to work upon his diſappointment by repre- 
ſenting, in lively colors, a war between the two 
nations, and an eternal breach of the marriage- 


contract. Inflamed and frightened by theſe inſi- 
nuations, James iſſued out a proclamation declaring 


an abhorrence of what had been tranſacted, and 
condemned the cauſe unheard ' Notwithſtanding 


the proclamation, Raleigh landed at Plymouth; 


and, after having ſurrendered himſelf, wrote a 
8 pathetic letter to James, in which he ſtated the 
caſe in a clear 40 Juſt light”. 5 But e was 


not 


5 0 The following is + Raleigh's letter i to James on this 


occaſion, 1 


6 May i it * your oll 5 5 Mejely; "En 


3 If in my journey outward-bound I had my men 
murdered at the iſland, and yet ſpared to take revenge; 
if T did diſcharge ſome Spaniſh barks taken, without 

ſpoil ; if 1 did forbear all parts of the Spaniſh Indies, 


wherein I might have taken twenty of their towns on 


their ſea-coaſts, and did only follow the enterprize I 
undertook for Guiana, where, without any directions 

from me, a Spaniſh village was burnt, which was new 

ſet up within three miles of the mine; by your ma- 

jeſty's favor, I find no reaſon why the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 

dor ſhould complain of me. 


ce Tf it were lawful for the Spaniards to der 


twenty-ſix Engliſhmen, tying them back to back, and 
then cutting their throats, when they had treated with 
them a whole month, and come to them on the land, 


without ſo much as one ſword ; and if it may not be "Sg 


ful for your majeſty's ſubjects, being charged firſt by 
them, to repel force by force; we may July: 277 O 
0 miſerable Engliſh! 


« If 


3 A M E . 127 
not to ibe moved by 05 of £166 or Ann. 1618. 
compaſſion ; the fear of a rupture with Spain was 
his only actuating principle; and that power 
thought it of the utmoſt conſequence to get . 
material a point adjudged in its favor. N 4 
- _ Tax death of Raleigh was to be the cement of 
- friendſhip between the two courts: how to com- 
paſs it with the appearance of legality was the only 
e e. it 1 Tong It chat Sarmiento 


e If Parker and loch book e and other 
places in Honduras, ſeated in the heart ot the Spaniſh 
Indies, burnt towns, and killed the Spaniards, and had 
nothing ſaid to them at their return; and myſelt, who 
forbore to look into the Indies, becauſe 1 would not 
_ offend, muſt be accuſed ; I may as juſtly ſay, O mi- 

" ſerableRaleigh! ! 

elf I have ſpent my poor eſtate, loft my ſon, ſuffered 

by ſickneſs, and other ways a world of hardſhips; if I 
have reſiſted with manyfold hazard of my lite, the rob- 
beries and ſpoils with which my companions would have 
made me rich; if, when I was poor, I could have made 

myſelf. rich; if, when I had gotten my liberty (which 

all men, and nature itſelf do much prize) I voluntarily 

loſt it; if, when I was ſure of my life, I rendered it 

again; if I mightelſewhere haveſold my ſhip and goods, 

and put five or fix thouſand pounds in my purſe, and 

yet brought her into England; I befeech your majeſty 
to believe, that all this I ba ve done, becauſe it ſhould - 
not be ſaid that your majeſty had given liberty and truſt 

to a man, whoſe end was but the recovery of his li- 

berty, and who had betrayed your majeſty's truſt. 
My mutineers told me, that if I returned Tos | 

England, I ſhould be undone ; but I believed in your 

majeſty's goodneſs more chan in all their arguments. 

Sure I am the firſt, that being ſree, and able to enrich 

myſelf, yet hath embraced poverty and peril; and as 

ſure I am that my example ſhall make me the laſt. But 
your majeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs I have made my 

_ ; who have ever been, and ſhall ever be, ; 


Your minjety' s moſt humble vaſſal, _ 
| Walter Raleigh. dh 


was 


pry 


>: 
| 
f b 


=: #85 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Anno 1618. was the perſon who inſtigated'the cutting him off 
| . _ Upon his ſormer ſentence, although the kind of 
"M's underſtanding which James poſſeſſed mighit have 
| . _ furniſhed him with tuch an invention. Raleigh 
„ ad actually, before he ſet out on his expedition; 
1 an offer of the procurement of a pardon for the 
ſium of fifteen hundred pounds; but Bacon had 
. Aa.iſſuaded him from this ſalutary meaſure, by re- 
peated aſſurances that the power given him by his 
commiſſion would be conſtrued, in the eye of the 
la,, a ſufficient one. His preſent ſituation grew 
ſo intereſting and menacing, that he at length 
_ mn. gave way to the repeated inſtances of his friends, 
| ' _and attempted his eſcape: but his heart failing 
| dim, even after he had got into the boat which 
was to convey him to a bark ſecured for the pur- 


to effect it, Manourie gave him drugs which flung 


the ſuccels of the plan, condeſcended to many 
unmanly meanneſſes. They ſo far prevailed, that, 
on account of his apparent ill ſtate of health, he 
was ſuffered to repair to his own houſe ; but Ma- 
nourie betrayed the ſecret to Stukely, his invete- 


— 


been ſent down to Plymouth by the court for the 
double purpoſe of inveigling him to land, and to 
guard him afterwards. Stukely, in conſequence 
ol private orders, ſeemed to encourage the deſign, 
and received a conſiderable ſum from Raleigh to 


V Bacon, in a letter to James, urges the taking him 
off upon his ſentence for treaſon, as the only judicial 
way of proceeding againſt him. Original Letters, &c. 
by Dr. Birch, p. 182, 183. ER of To Con 


forward 


gy u 


| Poſe, he re- ſurrendered himſelf. Then, after a 
conviction that his fate was already determined, 
in a fit of deſpair he applied to one Manourie, a 
quack, to aſſiſt him in a ſecond attempt: In order 


out upon the whole ſurface of his body innume- 
rable blotches and boils; and Raleigh, to forward 


rate keeper, who, though a near relation, had 


\ 


forwa 
him t 


carry 
fered 


diſſin 
nied! 
beſet 
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ried 
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ſent 
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ſtratagems to eſcape. 


JAMES 11 


Forbard it it. 
him the protection of his maſter, and a veſſel to 
carry him to France; theſe tranſactions were ſut- 
fered by Stuekly, ard betrayed : the treacherous 
difimulation was carried fo far, that he accompa- 
nied Raleigh into a boat, which was immediately 


beſet by the Officers of the court. 8 uekly * had 


the hardened aſſurance to own the deceit, and car- 


ried his kinſman a priſoner to the Tower. The 


buſineſs of the council was to render Ralcigh 8 


tranſactions odious to the people; they particularly 


enlarged on the intention of making an eſcape to 


France. The declaration James publiſhed on this 
head begins thus: „That kings are not bound 


to give account of their actions. to any but God; 
however, he declares, that he is willing to repre- 

ſent his proceedings in this caſe to the world. It 

then urges ſeveral charges againſt Sir Walter 
Raleigh; among others, that the mine of Guiana 
was a mere fiction; that Raleigh's original and 
only deſign was to plunder the Spaniſh ſettlements, 
and to ſurpriſe their fleets ; that he had formed a 
_ cruel purpoſe to leave the land-foldiers on ſhore at 

Guiana, that, after the defeat of his deſigns, he 
had no intentionto return home, but to go to the 


Eaſt-Indies, or to ſettle at Newfoundland; that, 
after his arrival in England; - he contrived ſeveral 


- {This infamous wich; wor was; in the fa of 


clipping the very coin he had received as a reward for 


his perfidiouſneſs. He was condemned to be hanged for 
the offence, and was driven to the ſtreight of ſelling to 
his ſhirt to purchaſe a pardon. He withdrew himſelf. | 
from the odfum of mankind to the iſland of Lundy in 


the Severn, where he died mad, in leſs than two yours 


after Sir Walter Raleigh's execution. Sr 7} alter 


Na leigbꝰs Life by Dr. Birch," p. 87. 


. 2 that 


65 


The French ambaſſador alſo eff Ann. 1618. 


The King affirms in this 
declaration, that he, in his own princely judg- 
ment, gave no belicl to Sir Walter's aſſertions, 5 


129 


Anno 1618. that he had ſeen and tried the gold ore of the mine 
vf Guiana, as being perſuaded that in nature there 
were no ſuch mines of gold entire, or that the 

_ Spaniards, fo induſtrious in the chace of treaſure, 

would not have neglected it ſo long. Raleigh 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


' compoſed an unanſwerable apology for his con- 
duct, but was reduced to beg, though in vain, the 


interceſſion of the favorite. On the eighteenth of 


October, and in the ſixty-ſixth year of his age, 
he was taken out of his bed, though in a fit of an 


ague, and brought to the King's Bench. He at- 


tempted to make a defence, by explaining the 


/ 


His fatal 


end. 


juſtneſs of his conduct in the expedition; but was 


interrupted by the court, who told him, that the 
matter of the voyage had nothing to do in the 


preſent caſe, and that treaſon could not be par- 


doned by implication. After ſentence was pro- 


nounced, he addreſſed the court in very pathetic 
terms, for a reſpite of execution for a few days, 
that he might ſettle his private affairs, and vindi- 
Cate his reputation. An order was produced, ready 
ſigned by James, though at that time in Hertford- 
ſhire, for his execution the next morning, Bar- 
barous as was this haſte, it had no eff 
' preſent compoſed mind of Raleigh. His manly 
philoſophical deportment, during the interval of 
his ſentence and execution, was admirable; nor 
leſs was his behavior on the ſcaffold : He denied, 


on the 


with an awful appeal to God, the heavy charges“ 


AY which 


This is, an extraordinary acknowledgment of James: 


the allowing a ſubje& to go out on a deſign which he 
ſtrongly ſuſpected to be an illegal one, and when the 
penalty of the crime was to be loſs of life. But though 


James affirms that he gave no credit to the reality of 
the mines, yet, in his commiſſion, he takes care to 


' 


be found in them. | ; 0 ; 
That Raleigh was innocent of many of the invidi- 


ſecure to himſelf a full fifth of all the gold which ſhould 


which 
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ine | which had been laid againſt him; the fitting Ann. 1618. 
re kümſelf with compoſure for the axe, he received. FFT! 


he 5 vr, . the 


gh ous'calumnies with which he is loaded by Mas 
n- declaration, is, | think, a matter of {mall doubt. Firſt, 
"there are the proteſtations of a dying man, bene | 
by aſſeverations not likely to be uſed tor the purpoſes. 
of deceit, in ſo tremendous a ſituation. | Secondly, 
arguments to be drawn from the nature of the thing. 
iſt. It Sir Walter Raleigh had no other view in the 
expedition but to enrich himſelf by piracy, and that 
the prime object had been the plunder of the Spaniſh _ 
town lately built on the coaſt of Guiana, it is impro- — 
bable that the attainment of that end would have , TEE 
him and his friend into fo terrible a conſternation, as to 
induce the one to deſtroy himſelf, and the other to pre- 
pare for flight ; which intention of flight is one of the | ; 
facts alledged againſt him in the King's declaration. 8 
2dly. The plunder of a ſingle town was too con= | = 
temptible an object for the hazard and danger of ſo 1 1 
long a voyage. If there were more places to plunder = 
on the ſame coaſt, and that plunder was the end, why „ 
not attempt any other ? it may be alledged, that the 
town was thought to contain vaſt riches, that little was 
found there, and that the deſpair aroſe from this diſ= _ 30 
appointment. Put what could induce a ſuppoſition of =; 
ſuch riches? not the induſtry of the Spaniards; it muſt _ 9 
be the perſuaſion of mines polleſſed by them, and to be 
diſcovered by the adventurers. The deſign of Raleigh 
could not be a general plunder and acknowledged piracy, 
for he was never taxed with making any propoſitions of =_ 
ſuch a tendency; and indeed it would have been a very ä 
abſurd chimera to have ſuppoſed, that the gentlemen of 1 oF 
fortune and family which he had under his command, 
would have left their country and home enjoyments for 
ever, to follow an idle adventurer in the conftant purſuit 
of a precarious gain, to be attained with innumerable 
hardſhips, difficulties, and dangers. Could there have 
been any criminal circumſtance proved againſt bim, 
hy not put his life on that iſſue ? why cut him off 
upon his former ſentence? That he had no certain 


Enowledge where lay the mine, is not to be doubted ; _—_ 
K 2 | that | 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. = 


Ann. 1618. the fatal blow with an indifference, which left 


1 % 
Life by Dr. 
Birch. 


that he knew of the town lately b buile To the Spende ie 
clear from his inſtructions to Keymis ; but that the only 
propoſed end of ſo expenſive a preparation, and fo te- 
dious a voyage, was the plunder of a few Spaniſh towns 
on the coaſt of Guiana, is very improbable. is 
Raleigh was a dupe to his own over- heated imagi- 
- nation, and over-reached in the whole affair by the low 


9 n of veneration on the beholders. 


cunning of James. His diſpoſition for adventures had 


always been expenſive to him: During the reign of 
Elizabeth, the diſcovery of Virginia had coſt him forty 


thouſand pounds. He had alſo fent out ſeveral ſhips 


to the territory of Guiana, for information concerning 


that country and the ſuppoſed mines. Theſe circum- 


ſtances, which ſhew the vanity of his purſuits, are evi- 
dences to prove the integrity of his deſigns in this laſt 


fatal attempt. The only clew to reconcile the many 


cContradictions which a variety of circumſtances throw 
Au pon this affair, is, to ſuppoſe that Raleigh had a real 
confidence of finding mines on that coaſt, and depended 
on their treaſures, as an excuſe for the hoſtilities com- 
| mitted on their attainment; and that James ſent him 
out with a halter*about his neck, to be either the means 
of filling his coffers, or the expiatory ſacrifice for the 
reſentment which the attempt might draw from Spain. 


The ſtrongeſt circumſtance which appears againſt 
Raleigh's having a confidence in the diſcovery of a 
mine, is an accuſation of his not having taken ſufficient 


implements for the purpoſe of mining. Bud is it cer- | 
tain that this accuſation is grounded upon fact? or, if 
it was, might it not proceed from neglect, or any other 
reaſon than the aſcribed one? would a man of Raleigh's : 
© _-. ingenuity, going out with an intention to deceive, have 

" ſuffered ſuch an argument to be produced againſt him? 
His being entirely ſilent on the ſentence of treaſon, on 
which he actually ſuffered, ſtrengthens the evidence of 
his ſtrong aſſeverations on the article of the mine; for 


had he been determined to clear himſelf, and load his 


enemies, by daring perjuries in ſo tremendous a fitu- 


ation, why make any on. b why not attempt to 
clear 


Tur 


4 
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Tur favorable opinion the whole nation, and Ann, 1618, 


even * himſelf, had of the man he had ſo 
N meanly 


i. 


ir himſelf by the fine, means of all the aſperſions 


which were not undeniably proved againſt him? 


The King's declaration on the ſubject of Raleigh” 8 | 


execution is drawn up in ſo poor a manner that it evi- 


dently expoſes the falſeneſs of its aſſertions: Whereas 
the unfortunate Keymis put an end to his life, from 
deſpair occaſioned by the cold reception he met with 
from Sir Walter Raleigh; the declaration ſays, © It 
was much obſerved, that after that unfortunate return 
of Keymis, notwithſtanding Sir Walter Raleigh did 


publicly give out that he would queſtion him for failing 
to proſecute the mine, he had him at dinner and ſup- 
per, and uſed him as ary and as kindly as be- 
fore.“ . 


One of the allexations! in this 8 is, That 4 


Sir Walter Raleigh's conſcious guilt made him appre- 


hend that he ſhould, on his coming to London, be 
again impriſoned in the Tower.” Immediately after 
this we meet with a contradictory aſſertion: “ That 
his countenance was much altered when he ſuſpeRed 
this fate from the reading Stuekly's commiſſion from the 
privy-council; that the door being halt open, Manou- 
rie ſaw this alteration from the ſtair-head (Raleigh be- 
ing alone in his chamber) ; that he ſtamped with his 


feet, and pulled himſelf by the hair, ſwearing in theſe 


words, „God's wounds, is it poſſible my fortune | 


ſhould return upon me thus again??? 


James attempts to prove that there was no deceit 
uſed to trepan Sir Walter Raleigh into cuſtody ; but 
Stuekly, in an apology he made tor his conduct, avers, 
that in uſing craft he did but e the commiſſion 


he hag from the court. 


In the King's declaration i is a minute deſcription of 
Raleigh's ſham illneſs, and the ſhifts this great man 
was en forced to practiſe in his endeavours to fave his 


life. A prince here exults over an unfortunate ſubject, 
caught in the trap which he had lain for him, and cruel- 
ly triumphs in the accidental weakneſſes of a man 


whom he had reduced into one of thoſe intereſting fitu- 


tions which are the ſeverey: trials of human fortitude. 5 
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Ann. 1618. meanly and unjuſtly facrificed, is to be ſeen i in 
ſome paragraphs of a letter which Buckingham 
wrote to Cottington, James's agent at the court 

of Spain. © His majeſty, faith Buckingham, hath 

given them fo many teſtimonies of his ſincere 
intentions towards them, which he daily continu- 
eth, as now. of late by the cauſing Sir Walter 

Raleigh to be put to death, chiefly for the giving 

them ſatisfaction. His maj<ſty hath ſtrained upon 


the affections of his people, and eſpecially con- 
.cernirg Sir Walter Raleigh. Farther, you may 


let them Know how able a man Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh was to have done his majeſty ſervice, if he 
ſhould have been pleaſed to employ him ; yet, to 


The 5 is the reaſon the king gives Toe We 
him off upon his former ſentence: * And becau he 
could not by law be judicially called in queſtion, for 


that his former attainder of treaſon is the higheſt and 


laſt work of the law (whereby he was civiliter mortuus) 
bis majeſty was enforced (except attainder ſhould be- 
come privileges for all ſubſequent offences) to reſolve _ 
to have him executed upon his former attainder.” 


'The' pitiful evaſicn of this excuſe is eaſily. ſeen 


through, ſince, if the King had been willing to have 
put his life upon the judgment of his country, he might 


have given him a pardon on his former condemnation, 


and after wards tried him on the accuſation of piracy; 
but James did not chooſe to truſt the affair to this iſſue. 
_ Circumſtances were entirely changed ſince the time 
when Raleigh was tried for treaſon, and this period ot 


James's reign. - Raleigh's cauſe was at preſent a popu— 


lar one, and James bad now loſt that influence which 
was attained by the novelty of his perſon and govern- 
ment; an influence which, in the caſe of Raleigh, occa- 


e one of the moſt iniquitous ſentences which 


ſtand on the records of this country. His MMajeflys 
Reaſons for bis proceedings again Sir Walter Rakich, 
in Somers's third collection of Tradts, 1751, p. 166. 
& ſeg. Sir Lewis Sluckly's Apology, entitled, The Hum- 
Ble Petition and Informatie 1 of S/ Lewis e Sc. 
; ibid. P. 215 & ſeg. | 


give 


death then paſſed upon him was extorted N 
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give Sn content, he hath not _ him, when Ann, 16 18. 


by preſerving him he might have given great ſa- 


tisfaction to his ſubjects, and had at command, 


upon all occaſions, as uſeful a man as ſerved any 
prince in Chriſtendom *, ; 
RALE1GH was the younger brothve of a 3 


family, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf both in the ſea 
1 ies His artful addreſs recommend- 

ed him early to the favor of Elizabeth, and he 
maintained it to her death, in oppoſition to the 


frequent prevalency of a contrary faction. On 


the fair opportunity which the acceſſion of the 
Stewarts offered, ſome articles were by him inti- 
mated to reſtrain the prerogative: Cecil, to make 
his court effectually, and cruſh the man whole 
ſuperior talents were the objects of his envy and 
his fear, fruſtrated the attempt, and diſcovered it 


to James. Hence ſprung the primary motive of 


that hatred which at length brought this reſpecta- 
ble genius to a premature fate. On his trial for 
treaſon, Cecil, though of the ſame faction, and 
an avowed friend, appeared with the invidious 
egtence of 
ith an 
guard the 
lives of the 28 eng 5 Coke, the attorney . 


malice of an inveterate enemy. The 
apparent violation of thoſe laws which 


James, as Buckingham here aſſerts, ſacrificed 6 


the unreaſonable demands of Spain one of his belt and _ 
moſt uſeful ſubjects. But the king of Spain, notwith- 
ſtanding the repeated ſolicitations of James's ambaſſa- 
dor, refuſed to deliver up to judgment every Engliſh 


criminal who had taken refuge in Spain. 
b Sir John Hawles, ſolicitor general to king William 
writes thus on the circumſtances of Sir Walter Ra- 


leigh's trial: *I would know by what law is the depo- 


ſition of a perſon, who might be brought face to face 
to the priſoner, read as evidence; [ would know by 
5 what law it is forbidden, that the accuſer ſhould be 


K 4 brought 
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ral, proteſting, that if circumſtances alone were 


not valid in the caſe of treaſon, the crown. could 
not ſtand one year on the King's head. 
RALI GEH, at different times of his life, taſted 


both of the hatred and eſteem of the public. He 
was extremely odious to the pe oy at the time 


of his trial, on the ſuppoſition of his having been 
one of the principal promoters of the death of 
Eſſex: His after-tufferings, his philoſophical de- 


portment, his literary merit, and unjuſt execu- 
tion, turned the tide of envy to reſpect, love, 
and compaſſion. The character of Sir Walter 
Raleigh merited neither of theſe extremes: His 
- apprehenſion was quick, his parts ſubtle; he had 


an indefatigable induſtry, and a great command 


of temper; but his judgment was clouded with 
partial views of ſelf-intereſt, and the ſervile pre- 
Judices of the times: though guiltleſs of any atro 
cious 'crimes, yet his morals had taken a deep 


tint from the vices of a court. His ſhining qua- 


lities dazzle the judgment, and extort a compla- 


cency for his foibles; but his virtues were not of 


the ſtamp to merit genuine apple, 


brought 7 PR to bee to the could: 1 would "FROM by 5 
what law Brook's depoſition of what the lord Cobham 


told him of Raleigh was evidence againſt Raleigh; I 


would know by what law the ſtory Dyer told of "what 
an unknown man ſaid to him at Liſhon of Don Ra- 


leigh was evidence againſt Raleigh; I would know by 
what ſtatute the ſtatutes of the twenty-fifth of Edward 


15 MI. ang filth of Edward VI. are repealed,” ” 


= 


nn 
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3 
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Negotiations wth Spain. Nene in Ger- 
many. Prince Palatine elected king of Bo- 
 bemia. —— Bobemia invaded.- -Ruin of the 
Palatinate.— ar liament. 
——Proteſtation of the Commons. 
of the Harliament. 


taſte which the public had long conceived | 
to. James: to execute a man of merit upon a ſen- 


| tence originally illegal; a ſentence whoſe rigor 
had been already felt in the loſs of a large fortune, 
and a fifteen years impriſonment; a ſentence which 


had been underſtood to have been pardoned by 


the truſt and command lately conferred; was look- 
ed on as an inſtance of the utmoſt cruelty and in- 
juſtice: to do this upon the motives of gratifying 
the Spaniards, in a point on which they had ſmall 
pretenſions, as an inſtance of the utmoſt mean- 
 _efs; and this to forward an alliance which the 


whole nation deteſted, excited an indignation and 


contempt which nothing but the imbecility of the 


times prevented from riſing to a height which 


would have ſhook the firmeſt foundation of that 
divine right which can commit folly, crimes, and 
injuſtice with impunity. 


Ix the ſame proportion as was James: $ e 


tothe good of the nation, roſe his attachment to 


worthleſs individuals. Buckingham now enjoyed 


his favor to a height of extreme dotage: In his 


perſon centered every kind of honor in which a 


ſubject could be gratified; on his caprice depend- 


ed the preferment of the ableſt men in the three 
kingdoms; and to his inexperience, levity, and 


ignorance, were cont: ded the whole powers of 
ent e 


—-Fall-q of Bacon. 
—D 28 lien 
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"86 PFOLK, the only remaining weed of Somer- 


Suffolk pro- ſet's planting, was now removed for a new growth. 


ſecuted. 


His well-known rapaciouſneſs gave a juſt handle 


for his proſecution; Coke, who perſonally hated 


him, had the management of it. He had been 
re- taken into favor on a mean application to the 
minion, whoſe countenance he had courted by the 
ſacrifice of his daughter, a great beauty with a 
large fortune, to his brother, Sir John Villiers, 
his match had been propoſed to Coke before his 
dilgrace, and rejected with marks of contempt; 
he afterwards entreated ſubmiſſively tlie alliance, 


and offered an acquieſcence to any terms of ſettle- 


ment which the party ſhould approve. Bacon, 
wo had now attained the cnancellorſhip * „ Was 
27 another 


V Villiers, at the time he obtained the ſeals for Bas 
con, ſent him a meſſage by a gentleman to the follow- 
| ing purport: “ That he knew him to be a man of parts, 

and, as the times were, fit to ſerve his maſter in the 

keeper's place; but he alſo knew him of a baſe ungrate- 

ful diſpoſition, and an arrant knave, apt in his proſperity 

to ruin any one who had raiſed him in his adverſity. 
Vet, for all this, knowing how fit an inſtrument he 
might be for his maſter, he had obtained the ſeals for 


him; but with this aſſurance, ſhould be ever requite 


| him as he had done ſome others, to whom he had been 


more bound, he would caſt him down as much below 
ſcorn. as he had now raiſed him high above wy honor 


he could have expected.“ 
This charge refers to Bacon's . treatment 
5 his firſt patron, the carl of Eſſex. This nobleman 


had applied with all the warmth of friendſhip to Eliza- 


beth for the place of ſolicitor-general for Bacon: On 
meeting with a refuſal, he would needs make up the 
_ diſappointment out of his own private fortune, and 


beſtowed upon him the gift of Twickenham-park, 


which was afterwards fold at an under price for the ya- 
lue of eighteen hundred pounds. When Eſſex fell un- 
der the diſpleaſure of the court, Bacon, who was one 
of the queen J counfe}, managed a Charge hal, 2 
efore 


s 1. 


another of Suffolk's ſevere antagoniſts. Coke Ann. 1618. 
conducted the proſecution with an ability and 


ac en 


# 


before an aſſembly of counſellors, judges, and peers, 


concerning a book which had been lately dedicated to 


him. It was an hiſtory of the firſt year of king Henry 


TV. and being written with freedom, Elizabeth wanted 
to have ſome of the paſſages brought into the cafe of 


treaſon. On Eſſex's attainder, Bacon was again em- 
ployed againſt his generous patron; and, aſter his un- 


happy fate, the fame Bacon, by the queen's command, 


drew up and publiſhed a declaration, ſetting forth the 


crimes and mifdemeanors of the ſaid earl. A beha- 
viour fo unjuſtifiably ſcandalous drew upon Bacon a 
general deteſtation, which was not extinguiſhed during 


his whole life, nor can his memory be exempted from 


it, whilſt bags 85 be remain in the human 


ſpecies. PR 5 
Weldon gives the following account of Bacon s ab- 


ſurd and mean conduct aſter he had obtained the ſeals, 
viz. Now was Bacon inveſted in his office, and, 
Within ten days after, the King goes to Scotland. Ba- 
con inſtantly begins to believe himſelf king; lies in the 


King's lodgings, gives audience in the great banquet- 
ing-houſe, makes all other counſellors attend his moti- 


ons, with the ſame ſtate the King uſed to come out to 
give audience to ambaſſadors; when any other counſel— 


lor fat with him about the King! s affairs, would, if 


they fat near him, bid them know their diſtance; upon 


which ſecretary Winwood aroſe, went away, and would 
never ſit more under his encroached ſtate, but inftantly 
diſpatched one to the King, to deſire him to make 
haſte back, for even his very ſeat was already uſurped. 
In this poſture he lived until he heard the King was re- 


turning, and began to believe that the play was almoſt. 
at an end, he might perſonate a King's part no longer; 
and Def ore did again re-inveſt himſelf with his old 
rags of baſeneſs, which were ſo tattered and poor at 
the King's coming to Windſor. He attended two days 


at Buckingham's chamber, being not admitted to any 
better place than the room where trencher ſcrapers and 


{rquies attended; there ſitting upon an old wooden 
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acrimony peculiar to himſelf: Suffolk w-as accuſed 
in the Star- chamber, and convicted. of mal-ad- 
N miniſtration 5 


cheſt, mich his: 1 and ſeal lying by: beg on that 
cheſt. After two days he had admittance ; At firſt en- 
trance he fell down flat on his face at the duke's foot, 
Kiſſing, it, vowing never to riſe till he had his pardon; 


then was he again reconciled; and fince that time was 


ſo very a ſlave to the duke, and all that family, that he 


: durſt not deny the command of the meaneſt of the 


kindred, nor oppoſe any thing.“ 
If this tale 1s told with exaggerations, it mut be al- 


5 lowed that it has a foundation in reality. Bacon had 


certainly difobliged Winwood, James, and Bucking- 


ham, during the King's reſidences.” in Scotland. Thro? 
- motives of jealouſy, he had violently oppoſed the match 


between Coke's daughter and Sir John Villiers. He 


had gone ſo far in his oppoſition as to threaten Win- 


wood with a premunire for granting a warrant to ſearch 


for the lady, who had been ſecreted by her mother to 

' Prevent the match; and had ventured to write a letter 
to James, in which he repreſented the intended union 
zs a thing which might prove detrimental to himſelf 
and favorite. James returned a very angry epiſtle, and 
Bacon began to find himſelf in a precarious ſituation. 


He was informed by Sir Henry Velverton, that Buck- 
| Ingham had openly ſaid, “ He repented the having 


it would be fetaliated on him: That there were laid 
up for him many petitions againſt him to his majeſty: 


raifed him ſo high; that the ingratitude with which he 


had behaved to the earls of Eſſex and Somerſet was an 
inveterate cuſtom in him:?” That it was common in 


every courtier's mouth, that his greatneſs ſhould be 
abated; and, as his tongue had been a razor to ſome, 


8 That Buckingham had ſaid, “ That he would not ſe- 


cretly bite; but whoſoever had any intereſt, or taſted 


of the oppoſition to his brother's marriage, he would 


_ openly oppoſe them to their faces, and they ſhould diſ- 
cern what favor he had by the power he would uſe.” 


Bacon wrote many ſubmiſſive letters to the King and 


favorite, without receiving any aſſurances of forgive- 
neſs. One of the letters he wrote to the King on this 
| . occaſion. 


Fs 


miniſti 
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miniſtration in his office. His ſentence was con- Ann. 1618. 
finement in priſon during the King's pleaſure, and 

a fine of thirty thouſand pounds. The loſs of the = 
rreaſurer's ſtaff preceded it. Ds 1 
Tux council was now brought to an entire ap- Negotiation 
probation of the Spaniſh match: and Sir John with Spain. 
Digby, by commiſſion under the great-ſeal, was | 
authorized to treat and conclude -the marriage. 

Sarmiento had been recalled to Spain to give an 

aceount of his negotiation : That court was ſo 

| pleaſed with his conduct in procuring Raleigh's 

death, that they gratified him with the title of 
count Gondemar, and ſent him back with powers 
to carry on the negotiation. Five leading arti- 

cles were at length agreed on between the two 

'monarchs: - 
I. Tua the pope 5 diſpenſation be firſt obtained Ruſhworth. 
by the mere act of the kin 58 of Spain. 

II. Taar the children of this marriage be not 
conſtrained in matters of religion, nor their title 
Prejudiced, in caſe they prove Catholics. 

Il. Thar the infanta's family, being ſtrangers, 

may be Catholics, and ſhall have a decent place e 

appointed for divine ſervice, according to the uſe 1 

of the church of Rome; and the eccleſiaſtic and 1 

religious perſons may wear their proper habits. 1 

IV. Tua the marriage ſhall be celebrated in 1 
Spain, by a procurator, according to the inſtruc- 1 
tions of the council of Trent; and, after the in- —_— 
fanta's arrival in England, ſuch a folemnization 8 7 
ſhall be uſed as ſhall make the marriage valid ac- e 9 
cording to the laws of this kingdom, 5 Wy 
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occaſion ends i in the following ſtrain: *And ſo expefling : 3 
that that ſun, which, when it went from us, left us cold = 
weather, and now it is returned towards us, hath brought . | 1 ö 
with it a bleſſed harveſt, will, when it cometh to A 1 
diſpel and diſperſe all miſts and miſtakings.“ Weldon. ; 7 
Mallets Life of Bacon. Bacuns Apology. Original 
Letters by Dr. Birch, 2 I 395 & fer ' Cabala, p. 57. 
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Ann. 1618, 


framed for the double purpoſe of protracting the 
treaty, and as an excule for the entire breaking 
it, whenever the affairs of Spain made it their in- 


. 


Commoti- 
ons in Ger- 


ment of that eccleſiaſtical ſervitude from which 
part of the inhabitants had been lately delivered. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
V. Taar the ſhall have a competent number 
of chaplains, and a confeſſor, being ſtrangers, 


one whereof ſhall have power to govern the fa- 
mily in religious matters. 


Ir is eaſy to diſcover that the firſt article was 


tereſt to put an end to the deceit. But ſuch was 
the ardor and ſuch the infatuation of James, that, 


for fear of interrupting the treaty by any excep- 7 
tions, he neglected a critical opportunity to oblige 
the Spaniard to declare himſelf in a manner Wen Wy 


could not be evaded. 


A commorTioN this year vroke out in "Ger- 
many, which threatened the entire ruin of the 


Proteſtants, and bid fair for a general re-eſtabliſh- 


: In the ſtate of Bohemia the tenets of the reform- 
ed Church prevailed; as the regal dignity was 


elective, they had obtained, from the favor of 


this circumſtance, eſſential privileges i in the point 
The emperor Matthias poſſeſſed the 
to pleaſe the Catholics he 
adopted lus couſin-· german Ferdinand, archduke 


of religion ?. 
crown of Bohemia: 


of Gratz, for his ſucceſſor. Ferdinand was of 


the younger branch of the houſe of Auſtria; zea- 
toutly bigotted to the Popith faith. The ambition 


of this prince was not ſatisfied by Matthias's adop- 


| Roman Catholic party, to refign the crown of 


tion; he obliged him, through the means of the 


Bohemia; and, by a partial call of the States, in 
an aſſembly compoſed of Catholics, he obtained 


d By an agreement with the emperor Sigiſmond, on 


his election to the throne of Bohemia, there was to 


be no citizen or magiſtrate in Prague but ſuch a as were 
of the retormed Religion. ü 


the 


the e 
ſover 
this 1 
was 


Prot. 
ner. 
the 
edi 
had 


day. 


ders 


tyra 
deg 


_fice! 
out 
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the detion, though with a proviſo not to act as Ann. 1618. 
ſovereign till after the death of the emperor. On 

this uſurped ſettlement the kingdom of Bohemia 

was governed by a council of Papiſts, and the 
Proteſtant party was treated in an injurious man- 


| ner. A general aſſembly of the States, called by 


the officers appointed to enforce the execution of 
edicts, demanded a reparation for the injuries they 
had ſuſtained, and adjourned themſelves to another 
day. The emperor's lieutenants, according to or- 


ders, attempted to prevent their re-meeting. So 


tyrannical an oppoſition enraged the States to a 
degree of phrenzy; they ſeized the emperor's of- 
flicers, and flung three of the moſt inſolent of them 

out of the caſtle- window. 
WAR was become unavoidable, ak both flu 
made great preparations. From the time of the 
emperor's attempt upon Juliers, the Proteſtant 
ſtates of the empire had formed a confederacy 
againſt the oppreſſive power of the Catholics; 
this coalition was termed the Evangelical League. 
Of theſe powers the Bohemians implored aſſiſt- 
ance, and invited the elector-palatine to accepft 
of their crown. In the interim Matthias died, A. D. 1619. 
and Ferdinand obtained the imperial dignity by =. 
ſame means which he had obtained the crown of 
Bohemia. Every branch of the houſe of Auſtria, 


» The princes who formed this league were, the 
elector-palatine, the elector of Brandenburgh, the mar- 
quis of Anſpach, the duke of Wirtemburgh, the land- 
grave of Heſſe, the 1 of Anhalt, and the mar- 
Auis of Bade. 

4 The elector- palatineꝰ 8 ambaſſador, ka came 1 


: 5 oppoſe the election, and the ambaſſadors from the 


States of Bohemia, were ſtopped at Franckfort. The 
States of Bohemia complained of the act of convoca- 
tion which had been ſent to Ferdinand, ſeeing he could 


not exerciſe the inen of an W except in 
their name. 
| veſted 
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Ann. 1619. 

| Prince pala- 

tine elected 
king of Bo- 


hemia. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


veſted with large powers, was now united againſt 


the reformed religion. In this critical ſituation 


the Proteſtants did not neglect the defence of Li- 
berty : the cauſe. of the Bohemians was adopted, 


and the elector- palatine marched into Prague, end 
tool poſſeſſion of the offered crown. 


Very different was the effect which this news 


had upon James and his ſubjects. The generous 
people, animated by the —— of Liberty, ardent 
for the relief of their Proteſtant brethren, were 


fired with impatience to enter as parties into the 


_ quarrel. The monarch, whoſe ambition was cen- 


tered ſolely in the object of the Spaniſh match, 


had very contrary inclinations. Indeed his finan- 5 
ces were not in a ſituation to enter into a war 
without a large recruit from parliament; and the 


treaty on foot, oppoſite to the inclinations of the 


whole people, made ſuch an aſſembly particularly 
undeſirable at this juncture. Beſides, the Engliſh 
navy, which would have been of notable uſe to 
have kept Spain in awe, by the inſtances of Gon- 
demar, had been ſuffered to go almoſt totally to 
decay, and wanted much time and money to put 


it into a condition for any hoſtile attempt. Theſe 
arguments, drawn from his preſent circumſtances, 


were not the only ones which inclined James to 

abandon his Pn law. His exalted idea of the 

5 
= hole 


ft a king, however unjuſtly and illegally 


examining n the nature of their pretenſions, he 


declared againſt them in the council, and forbad 
his ſon-in-law to be prayed for under the title of 


the king of Bohemia. The archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, detained by illneſs. from being at this 
council, wrote to ſecretary Naunton, that it was 


his opinion the elector ſhould accept of the crown, 


8 and En gland openly ſupported him. James re. | 
3 Jecled 


tights had been obtained, would have been 
- alonela ſufficient motive for him to deny his ai- 
ſiſtancg to the revolted States; therefore, without 


1 


tenſions to Liberty in ſubjects. 

Tur viſcount Doncaſter had been "ſent ſome 
time before this into Germany, to offer James's 
mediation to compole the difference between the 
emperor and the Bohemians“. This pitiful in- 


4: i terfering ; 


The . is the advice which the states gave 


to the King of England on this head. The States? 
deputies, writes Carleton in a letter to James, came to 
me in the name of their aſſembly, to put a queſtion un- 


1 me, What I could inform them of your ma jeſty 8 
intention in ſuccoring your majeſty's allies and dee in 


_ Germany, particularly the Palatinate, now moſt in 
danger, to the end they might govern themſelves ac- 


cordingly. I had not much to anſwer, fave what I had 


_ underſtood of your majeſty's former intention to ſend 


ambaſſadors into Germany to join with the French in 
85 pacification of thoſe troubles; and now newly of your 

majeſty's purpoſe of ſending firſt to thoſe princes who 
| ſeem to threaten the Palatinate with extraordinary le- 

vies. This they approved, ſo as the embaſſage might 
be countenanced with an army, otherwiſe they doubted : 
of the effect; and thereupon deſired me to advertiſe 
your majeſty. of the ſtrength of the two Spaniſh armies, | 
one of about twenty thouſand foot and four thouſand 
horſe, which is to be at the rendezvous in Luxemburgh 


at the end of this month, and ſo march towards Ger- 
many, under the conduct of the marquis Spinola, be- 
fore the midſt of the next; the other under the com- 


mand of Don Lewis de Velaſco (the ſtrength whereof 


1s not known, but by conjecture of the number of the 


old troops) which is to wait upon the States” army, in 


caſe it ſhould draw to a head upon Spinola's marching, 
Their! intention, they ſaid, was good, and their reſo— 


lution ready to aſſiſt the princes, and 1 the 
Palatinate, according as in your majeſty's name I had 
formerly deſired them, for the preſervation of your 
majeſty's ſon-in-law in his patrimonial inheritance and 
countries, to the end your majeſty might the more ea- 
ſily procure the pacification you intend, But the prin- 
OE. L Ses 
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jected the e en which the archbiſhop urged to Ann, 16 
ſupport his opinion, as favoring too much the pre- 
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Ann. 1619. terfering was treated by Ferdinand with ſo much 
| diſdain, that the ambaſſador could not obtain one 


audience. 1 es. 


| Ormond op- Tuils year a very arbitrary act of ſovereignty 
preſſed. | 


was exerciſed on the earl of Ormond. He was 
thrown into prifon for refufing to ſtand to the 
King's arbitration concerning a diſputed eſtate 
between him and the lord Dingwell. The King 


| Carte's In- had adjudged it in favor of his antagoniſt. This 


troduction to lord Dingwell was Sir Richard Preſton, an old 
the Life of 


companion and favorite of James. He obliged 


James duke the late earl of Ormond to marry his daughter 


baron of Dingwell, in Scotland. On the death 


 _ ces in Germany being too weak of themſelves to make 
reſiſtance, and their ſtrength here too little to be ha- 


zarded between two armies, one of which would cut 
| betwixt them and home, while they followed the other, 


and, upon any diſaſter which might befal their men, 


would follow their victory, even into the heart of theſe 
countries, which, are yet much unſettled by reaſon of 
| their late diſtractions, and much of the ſtrength there- 


by diverted, they know not what ſatisfaction to give 


your majeſty in defence of the Palatinate, unleſs your 
majeſty's more powerful hand ſhould concur therein, 
and therefore they doubted a fearful event of this ſum- 


mer's work; that the Spaniards would not only make 


themſelves, without much reſiſtance, maſters of the 


Palatinate, but bring all the united princes and the 


free towns to their ſubjection, of which danger they 
| lIikewiſedeſired me to advertiſe your majeſty ; and withal 
to beſeech you, as the chief protector (under God) 
of the common cauſe of religion, and a prince particu- 
larly intereſted in your ſon- in-law's fortune, to contri- 
bute ſome part of your great power to the ſafety of 
both; wherein your majeſty ſhould find them ready to 
employ the uttermoſt of their abilities.“ Carleton“ 
Litter's p. 473, e it. 1 
„ „ tailed, 


but 
of this earl, the title deſcended to his nephew, 1 
Sir Walter Butler, on whom the eſtate was in- 


tailed 
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tailed; the lord Dingwell, pute t . right on Ann. 1619. 
the pretenſion of his wife's ſucceeding as gene- 

ral heir, and obtained poſſeſſion by an unjuſt ex- 

ertion of the power of the crown, notwithſtanding 
Ormond's title to the eſtate was corroborated by 

the will of the deceaſed earl. 

Ormond was not the only a dvidual who ſuf: Whidock 
ſand” from illegal acts of power in this reign. and Manſell 
Whitlock, a lawyer, and Sir Robert Manſell, the impriſoned. 5 
vice-admiral, were both committed to priſon; one 
for giving his Opinion in a caſe which was ſuppoſed 
to touch the King's prerogative, and the other for 
aſking it. The opinion was not given in public, 
but asa private intimation to a friend. 

EpmunD Peachum, who was taken up for x 8 > 
writing ſome offenſive paſſages in a ſermon, was racked. 
racked ſeveral times in priſon, that a confeſſion Original 
of treaſonable purpoſes might be extorted from Letters, r. 
him by the force of pain. The ſtrength of his by Dr. Birch, 
reſolution rendered this method ineffectual, the P. 47- 
13 was, how to convict him on the circum _ 
ſtances of thoſe paſſages? James drew up with Original 
his own hand a Rox of the queſtion. In this per- Letters by 
formance he employed all the powers of his logic Sir D. Dal- 
to enlarge the boundaries of high treaſon to the n | 
preſent caſe. The ſermon had never been made 1702, P. 08 
public, either by preaching or printing. 

Is Peachum's caſe, Bacon, who then held the „ 1 
place of attorney-general, by command of the _ 1 
King extorted, by the force of importunity, the 
ſeveral opinions of the judges. Sir Edward Coke 
affirmed, That ſuch an auricular taking of opi- 
nions was not according to the cuſtom of the 
realm; that it was new and dangerous.” Bacon's 
artifices and importunities at length prevailed: 
He wrote word to James that he was not wholly 
out of hope, that my lord Coke would comply 
when he had in ſome dark manner put him in 
cout that he ſhould be left alone. . 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Ann. 1620. In the beginning of the year 1620, the affairs 
of Bohemia were in a good ſituation. Several 


94 


| princes of Germany had formed a league to ſup- 
port the new king; and Bethlem Gabor, prince 
of Tranſylvania, had procured a diverſion in Hun- 
gary, by exciting the Hungarians to rebel againſt 
the emperor. At this critical time had England 
awed the Spaniards by her fleet, and ſent a mo- 
derate aſſiſtance of land: forces into Germany, the 
war might have been ſoon determined to the ad- 
vantage of the Proteſtant cauſe, and the firm eſ- 
| tabliſhment of the palatine on the throne of Bo- 
-hemia. But this continental war, the only one 
perhaps in which it was ever politic for England to 
a engage, and in which for once the glory of the 
people and the intereſt of the ſovereign were 
united, was ſo diſclaimed by James, that the am- 


James diſ- 


baſſadors * whom he ſent into Germany to cloſe we 

ogra Now? ' the breach between the emperor and his ſon- in- op 
aaa. law, damped the hopes of the Proteſtant league, ot 
1 and encouraged the Auſtrians by diſavowing the 8 
1 clector's proceedings, and denying to give him 15 
the title of king of Bohemia. At the ſame time 5 

he ordered Cottington to aſſure the king of Spain, gh 

that his ſon-in-law had acted without his know- 1 0 

ledge, that he diſapproved of his conduct in ac- w 

cepting the crown, and was determined to diſown N 

him if he perſiſted in his pretenſions. A kind of 1 

complaint was alſo made to that court, that the ar 

emperor, by referring the buſineſs to four elec- 2 

tors, had diſregarded the king of England's in- | * 

tentional kind offices, and left no place for his au- LL 

thority to interpoſ. "| 

| - TheProteſa WhiLsT James's attention was thus engroſſed 3 
| tant cauſe in giving ſatisfaction to the houſe of Auſtria, the 9 
| declines. in of Bohemia began to Wear a threatening 5 f 
1 F 
| 28 Theſe were Sir Richard Weſton and Sir Edward 4 
[i Conway. Sir Richard Weſton was a Roman Catholic. | 


| AC . — 


„ 


aſpect. Thi « elector of W a/ was won over by Ann. 1620, 
a jealouſy of the Palſgrave's new dignity, and the 


promiſe of Luſatia . He entered that country 
with an army of twenty thouſand men be like 
means were uſed to engage the duke of Bavaria, 
who, at the head of a Catholic league, declared 
for the emperor. The king of Spain was RY 


ing a conſiderable force 1n the Netherlands for 
his uſe. The prince of Orange, -who had urged 
the Palſgrave 55 accept the crown of Bohemia, 
was impeded from giving him any conſiderable 
aſſiſtance by the commotions his conduct had ex- 


cited in the United Provinces ®. Other States 


were: infected by the coldneſs of England", and 
| the . 


* 


* B the malignint fene of this prince, * the 


weak unnatural conduct of king James, a a very critical 


opportunity was loſt of reducing the power of the houſe 


of Auſtria, and giving ſuperiority to the Proteſtants 1 in | 


Germany. 


d The States were extremely inclined to Gt the 


king of Bohemia; but their domeſtic quarrels, and the 
averſion they found in James to enter into the quarrel, 


prevented their exerting themſelves farther than the al- 


| lowing him a monthly aid of fifty thouſand florins. They 


wrote a letter to the Proteſtant: princes aſſembled at 


Nuremberg, to haſten them in their reſolution for the 
aſſiſtance of the king of Bohemia. They told James's 
_ ambaſſador, that the ſecurity of the Palatinate depend- 
ed on the king of England; who, ſhewing himſelf and 


| his power in time, would keep them all in obedience. 
* In this opinion, writes Sir Dudley Carleton, I am | 
daily aſſailed with interrogatories what his majeſty doth” 


_ reſolve, and what his majeſty will do.” Carleton's Let- 
ert. p. 431. | 
Carleton, the Engliſh reſident at the Hague, ga ve 
from thence the following intelligence to the Engliſh 


court: „ That Monſieur Langerac had written from 
France, that the emperor's ambaſſador had obtained a 


private conſent of ſuccors from that king; the appre- 


henſion whereof did cauſe Broderode, the States' am- 
| L 1 | | 7 baſſador, | 
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Ann. 1620. the Hungarians and Tranſylvanians, by means of 
the king of Poland, had been neceſſitated to make 


Burnet, 


| Carleton' s Letters, * 436. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


a truce with the emperor. 515 
Tux king of France, who was ed by i in- 
tereſt to interrupt the growing greatneſs of the 


Auſtrian family, was kept in a neutrality by the 
influence of his favorite Deluynes. Deluynes had 
been bribed into this meaſure by the gift of a 


rich. heireſs, in the difpolal of the archducheſs 
Iſabella. 1 


 'Bx$1Des theſe diſadvantages which waned 
the Proteſtant cauſe, the conduct of the elected 


king of Bohemia was weak and indiſcreet. He 


entruſted the command of his forces to prince 


Anhalt, in preference to two able commanders, | 
| who had already rendered him conſiderable ſer- 
vices, the counts de la Tour and Mansfeild. His 
domeſtic behaviour gave great offence to his new 
ſubjects: He affected much ſtate and grandeur, 
and his wife introduced a gaiety which indeed ſhe 
had been uſed to in her father's court, but which 
diſguſted the religious Bohemians, whoſe zeal ought 
to have been kept up by a frugal ene, and 
a ſtrict ſeverity of manners. 


_ In ſpite of that averſion which 8 had to 


enten into any meaſures which might incur me dif- 


baſſador, to write very fearful tient from Heildelburgh, 
as if the Lower Palatinate would be a prey the next 
ſpring to the French, Lorrain, and the archduke's 
troops. To which he added, that the French agent 
there having his means augmented, prepared himſelf 


to follow the king to Prague: but in his letters from 


the French king and commiſſion went no farther in title 
than what he was wont, which he excuſed upon his 
majeſty's not having ack: nowledged his ſon in-law king 


of Bohemia; in which reſpect, he ſaid, it muſt not be 
found ſtrange in thoſe princes who had not ſo near in- 
tereſt as the King of England in blood and ite, ” 


” pleaſure 


2 


ſtood firm to the cauſe of Liberty, and continued 


AN A i. 4 1 
pleaſure of Spain, the popularity of his ſon-in- Ann. 1620. 
law's cauſe, in a manner obliged him to admit of 

one regiment's going to the Palatinate, to make 

head againſt Spinola, who had invaded it with the 

Spaniſh forces, The fortunes of Frederic, king of 
Bohemia, began now to gather to a criſis: A large Bohemia i in- 
force, under the ſeveral commands of Maximilian vaded 
duke of Bavaria, Bucquoy, and Balthazar, ad- 

vanced to Prague, the capital of Bohemia; the 
Bohemian forces were drawn out to oppoſe chem. B 
On the eighth of November-a battle was fought, Ruin of the 
which gave a deciſive victory to the Imperialiſts, Palatine. 
and obliged the king and queen to take their flight —_ 
towards Holland. One of the chief reaſons which 

occaſioned the precipitate fate of the unfortunate 

prince, was his ſuffering a diſcontent to riſe in the 

army for want of pay, though he had actually a 

great treaſure by him, which, after his defeat, 

fell into the hands of the enemy. Oe 
PRINCE Anhalt immediately deſerted the van- 

quiſhed party, and fought the battles of the Im- 

perialiſts. The generous la Tour and Mansfeild, 
notwithſtanding the ill uſage they had received, 
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with the remainder of the beaten forces to harrats 

the countries dependant on the emperor, _ 

Anne of Denmark, James's queen, did not live D-ath of 
(0 ſee the entire ruin of her rs fortune. Anne. 
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- * This was ſo much coef the King” I agen: Os b 
that Wooton told the archduke Leopold, that true it = 
was the Engliſh ſubjects had taken the alarm, and vo- Y 
luntarily meant to ſacrifice themſelves for the defence of - 
the Palatinate, but without his maſter's concurrence of 3 1 
money or command. Sir Horace Vere was colonel of _— 
this regiment, the earls of Eſſex and Oxford captains. 1 47 
Eſſex penſioned fifty men that went on this expedition, 1 
beſides the complete number of his own company. 1 
e. ES | I 
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Ann, 1620. Her death happened in the beginning of the year 


* 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


1619, in the forty-fifth year of her age. She was a 
woman of avain, haughty, and violent temper . The 
court-amuſements took their bias from. theſe qua- 
 lities; they were pompous and gaudy, without 
"ay dt of taſte or W 


9 


I At the time of her daiighter's marriage with the 7 
Palſgrave, ſhe had been flattered from the king of Spain 


with hopes that ſhe might have him for a ſon-in-law. 


Ihis put her into ſo ill a diſpoſition for the Proteſtant 


match, that ſhe deſcended to ſuch childiſh\exprefſions 


= reſentment, as to call her daughter! in deriſion, Good- < 
wW.ife Palſgrave. 


Spotſwood gives us the following account of the vio- 


lence of this princeſs's temper : ** Prince Henry was 
aſſigned to the care of the earl of Marr: On the queen's 
intended journey to London, ſhe went to his houſe, and 
demanded her ſon, that he might accompany her. This 
demand heing denicd by the tamily of the earl of Marr, 
the became fo incenſed, that it occaſioned her a fever, 
and that fever a miſcarriage. The King being adver- 
tiſed of her ſickneſs, ſent the duke of Lenox with a 
Warrant to receive the prince, and deliver him to the 


queen. Notwithſtanding this indulgence, ſhe wrote a 


letter to the King, full of paſſion, requiring a public 
reparation by the prniflonant of the earl of Marr and 
his ſervants. The King ſent her word, that ſhe ſhould 


do wiſely to forget the grudges ſhe carried to the earl 


of Marr, and thank God for the peaceable poſſeſſion 
they had obtained of the kingdom of England, which, 
next under God, he aſcribed to the laſt negotiation of 
the earl of Mare in England. When this meſſage was 
delivered to the queen, ſhe replied, in great wrath, that 
the rather would have wiſhed never to ſee England, than 
to be in any ſort beholden to the earl of Marr.”  Spotſ- . 
: t : 
mn The two following authentic letters are 1 
of the kind of vulgarity which prevailed in this princeſs, 
and eee intefted the whole court. 


The directions 


Queen 


JAM E * 15 5 153 

of the revels were the bounds of Anne's empire, Ann. 1620. 

It was perhaps from the little influence ſhe had 
over her huſband, that ſhe eſcaped the odium 

which fell on all thoſe who tranſacted the public 
A / 

James attempted to turn to his own 1 pecuniary 

advantage the zeal which the people expreſſed for 

the reinſtatement of the Palſgrave's fortune. On 

the almoſt entire loſs of the Palatinate a benevo- 

| lence was demanded, as an aid towards its reco- A bene vo- 

very. Whether the people looked upon this as an lence de- 
excuſe only to extort money from them; whether manded. 
they were diſguſted at its being demanded at a 

time too late to expect any fruits from ſuch an 
aſſiſtance; or whether they were unwilling to en- 

courage the examples of theſe illegal methods of 

railing money; the King got little from his fub- 

_ jets by this ftratagem ", He ſoon after called a 

parliament, forming gr reat hopes from the general ; 
diſpoſition towards a German war. 

WIr the people were encouraged to believe Rapin, ; 

that the King would really attempt the recovery 

_ of the Palatinate, Buckingham wrote a letter to 

ee, in which he aſſured him, That his 


| Queen 4 to o King 103 ” 

« 1am glad that our brother's * horſe does pleaſe 
you, and that my dog Stennie + does well; ſo I did 
command him that he ſhould make your ear hang like 
a ſow's lug, and when he comes home I will treat him 8 
better than any other dog.“ 


Queen Anne to viſcount Villiers. | 
6 You do well in tugging the ſow's f ear; and 1 
thank you for it, and would have you do ſo ſtill, upon 
condition that you continue a watchful dog to him, and 
* always true to him.“ MSS. Brit. Mu. fol. 6986. 
King of Denmark. + Villiers. f King James. 
names at this time demanded a benevolence from his 
Scotch ſubjects, but every rank of people excuſed them- 
ſelves from compliance, Spatſawoed, p. 541. 


maſter 


— 


| 154 
Ann. 


diſhonorable. 
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1620. maſter was determined to remain neuter, for the 
rrl—eaſons of conſcience, honor, and example. On 
te firſt reaſon, the church very juſtly oppoſed 
the principle of the Jeſuits, who take upon them 
to enthrone and dethrone princes, according to 
--_ fancy ; that our religion enjoins us to obey 
dur prince and ſovereigns, though they ſhould be 
Turks or infidels. 
hais ſon-in-law in this affair, his actions would be 
| ___ contrary to his proteſtations, which would be very 
it was a very dangerous 
precedent againſt all Chriſtian kings, to allow of 
the tranſlation of a crown by the authority of the f 
7 people.” a 
Ar the ſame time be James Was giving theſe 
full aſſurances to the Spaniſh miniſter, his am- 
baſſadors were dancing attendance at every prince's 
court in Germany, to endeavor to incline them 
to the pacific meaſures of their maſter. The ar- 
guments they made uſe of on this occaſion, ſnewed 
jo ſtrongly James's determined purpoſe, that it 
confirmed the coldneſs of the Proteſtant allies, 
and freed their antagoniſts from the apprehenſions 


Secondly, that if he aſſiſted 


Thirdly, 


of a powerful oppoſition. Mean while, the regi- 


ment of Engliſh volunteers, not having been 
joined by any conſiderable force, had been able to 


do ſo little in the Palatinate, that that country had 


fallen almoſt entirely into the hands of Spinola, 
the Spaniſh commander. Whilſt the king of Spain 
woas thus completing the deſtruction of James's 
family, Gondemar had the addreſs to perſuade 


him, in ſpite of his averſion to warlike enterprizes, 


to ſend out a naval force againſt the Algerines, 
who began to be formidable to the Spaniards: At 
the ſame time the ambaſſador was ſuffered to buy 
up all kind of warlike ſtores to ſupply the Spaniſn 
magazines. Theſe were not the only inſtances of 


a ſurpriſing power which this ſubtle genius had 
over the \ Wear & mind of the Engliſh monarch : He 
actually 
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' i actually perde him that his maſter's conqueſt Ann. 1620. 
of the Palatinate would accelerate its reſtoration, | 
as it would be a gallant preſent for the infanta to 
give on her marriage. 
James was not the only dupe to the artifices of 
| Gondemar. Marco Antonio de Dominis, arch- 
biſhop of Spolato, fell a victim to his enſnaring 
| courteſy: He came into England in the year 1618, 
abjured the Roman Catholic faith, and was pre- 
ferred to the maſterſhip of the Savoy, and the 
# deanry of Windſor. After ſome years ſtay, though _ 
be was grown old and infirm, he ſuffered himſelf 
do be gained by the hopes of a cardinal's hat, and 
return to Rome to be reconciled to that church. | 
Inſtead of being preſented with a cardinal's hat, he 
was thrown into the inquiſition, and after his death, 
his body was publicly burnt. . 
{ To create a confidence in the enſuing parlia- Ryhworth, 
ment, of a real intention to recover the Palatinate 8 
| by the force of arms, nine commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to conſider what proportion of men, ſhip- 
ping, and treaſure, would .be ſufficient for the 
| enterprize. The earl of Eſſex, one of the officers 
| in the regiment now in Germany, who had juſt 
returned from that Mantey, was one of theſe com- 
. miſſioners. 
Tux tongues of men were ſo buſy | in cenſuring 
the government, that proclamations continually 
iſſued againſt exceſs of ſpeech; all of them were 
in threatening ſtrains, but as the individual offenders 
| were ſcreened by their multitude, theſe proclama- 
tions ſerved only to increaſe their clamor. „ 

Ox the thirtieth of January, according to the A 8 85 
King's appointment, the parliament met. In the ment meets. 
beginning of James's ſpeech to this aſſembly, he 
laments the little influence his wiſe and florid diſ- 

courſes had hitherto had over parliaments. „1 
may truly fay, ſaid he, that I have piped unto 
You, but you * not danced; have often 

mourned, 


A 


156 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1620. mourned, but you have not lamented.” He then 
| makes the following curious definition of the na- 
ture of parliaments: I know there are divers forts 
of foreign parliaments, ſome more, ſome leſs in 
number; but I leave them ;— only this I would 
have you to obſerve, that it is a vain thing for a 
parliament-man to preſs to be popular, for there is 
no ſtate or parliament without a monarchy; ſo the 
_ Grizons, Swiſſes, and Low-Countries, which are 
3 without a King, have no parliaments, 
but councils and affemblies : This I put you in 
mind of, that you ſerve under a monarchy, and 
that you muſt ſtand or fall with it.“ James 
' __ affures the parliament, that he will do nothing in 
the Spaniſh match which ſhall not be for the good 
of religion. The trial of his ſincerity he refers to 
his works and writings, wherein he ſays, He has 
© been a martyr, tortured in the mouths of the vul- 
gar. He hopes they will truſt the wiſdom of 
their King fo far, that he will never do one thing 
in public and another in private; the main end of 
his calling them together, he owns, was to obtain 
2 ſupply for his neceſſities ; he draws a compariſon 
=_ between his preſent fituation, and That of a 
| woman with-child, who has gone her time of tra- 
| vail; only inſtead of months, himſelf had gone 
ten years, and therefore it was full time that he 
_ ſhould be delivered of his wants.” He gives a 
| detail of his preſent ceconomy; That ten thou- 
SE. and a-year was abated in his houſhold expence ; 
855 tat his young admiral ?, out of the love he bore 


i B Vy James's manner of expreſſing himſelf, it is not 
—_ eafy to find out the diſtinction he endeavours to de- 
monſtrate; fince, if the deſign of the body of men he 
aaddreſſed, had been to procure to themſelves ſovereignty, 
n would be of little conſequence to them whether they 
were called an aſſembly, council or parliament. 
The duke of Buckingham. 
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to him, had, by taking all upon himſelf, ſaved Ann. 1620. 9 
him the envy which ſuch a particular ſurvey would E 1 
otherwiſe have occaſioned him; that the expencde " 
of the navy was diminiſhed twenty-five thouſand —_ x7 
pounds.” * He then tells them, That the ſe- \ 9 
cond cauſe for this call of parliament, is the mi- 
ſerable and torn ſtate of Chriſtendom.” He men- = 
tions the money it coſt him in Doncaſter's em- _. , 
baſſies to compoſe differences, and blames his ſon- 7585 1 
in-law for accepting the crown from the alienated = 
States. He proceeds to give his reaſons for not 1 
having interfered in the cauſe : © Firſt, ſaid he, 1 mm 
would not make religion the cauſe of depoſing i 


kings; I leave that to the Jeſuits, to make religion 
a cauſe to take away crowns, Next, I was nota 
{ fit judge between them, for they might ſay to me 
| as they ſaid to Moſes, Who made thee a judge 
over us? and myſelf would not be content 157 
| them to judge whether I were a King or not. 
Laſtly, becauſe I had been a meddler, and then 
do determine my ſon might take the crown upon 
him, had been improper He next informs them, 
That he has ſpent two hundred thouſand pounds 
to prevent the Palatinate from being invaded ; and 
that he will leave no travail untried to obtain a 
happy peace.” After having given a hint of his 
merit in expending on thouſand pounds upon 
the piratical war, he deſires them to conſider if he 
deſerved not reſpect. How happy à fame will 
it be, concludes he, that he is reverenced by his 
people, and reciprocally loves them? Now ſhall [ 
be honored by my neighbor princes; and my go- 
vernment, peradventure, made an example for 
Z CC EGEEE | 


4 The navy at this time was ſuffered to go to decay, 
 Gondemar had told James, that furniſhing a naval force 
would breed ſuſpicion in the king his maſter, and avert 
his mind from the intended alliance, Ruſbworth, vol. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
WHATEVER might be the effects which this 
wiſe and perſuaſive ſpeech had upon the parlia- 


ment, their firſt tranſaction was a petition to the 


King for the due execution of laws againſt Jeſuits, 
ſeminary prieſts, and Popiſh recuſants. They 
then entered on the conſideration of thoſe number- 
Teſs grievances under which the ſubjects had labored 
1n their perſons, property, and apprehenſion, during 
the vacancy of parliament. _ „„ 
Treg Commons, not to loſe the only moments 


which rendered them capable of ſerving their 


country, waved the arguments which the courtiers 
| made ule of for a ſpeedy ſupply *, and entered into 


J 


dh Bs Pro- ; 


ln the debate concerning this buſineſs in the lower 5 


houſe, Sir Jerome Horſey moved, that four or ſix 


members ſhould be appointed to ſearch the vaults and 


cellars under the parliament-houſe twice a week. 
The Papiſts at this time met with ſuch encouragement 


from the miniſtry, that they made no ſcruple to declare 


they expected liberty of conſcience, and a toleration of 
their religion. Parl. Hiſt. vol. V. p. 327. 


On this ſubject of ſupply Sir William Cope moved, 
that a committee of the whole houſe ſhould ſit every af- 


ternoon, to conſider the ſtate of Chriſtendom, England, 
the ſlate of wars, and the beſt means to carry them on. 


Sir John Davys argued, on the fide of the court, to 
give ſpeedily, that all men run together to quench a fire, 


though they were not on fire, yet the Palatinate was on 


fire, religion was on fire, and all other countries on 


fire, Sir James Perrot moved, that ſupply and grie- _ 


vances might be as twins, fo go together, and have no 


precedency. There had been a proclamation, he ſaid, 
do reſtrain ſpeaking on matters of ſtate, and the King's 


ſpeech had confirmed it; that there were alſo reſtraints 
put on petitioning in religious matters, He moved for a 


Petition to the King to explain himſelf what he in- 
tended by matters of ſtate. If recufants and the like, 
ſo monopolies, &c. may come within the compaſs of 

the prerogative ; even for the Palatinate, what to be 


given, how to be employed, may come within the com- 
OR nnd <- oiy a paſs 


OG 


proceedings on the many vexatious grants which Ann. 1620, 
had harraſſed the ſubject during this long period of 
ſeven years. The moſt glaring abuſes were diſ- 
penſations of penal ſtatutes in the Og out 
inns , grants of monopohes, and grants of con- 
cealments *. A patent for the ſole making of gold 
lace, given to Sir Giles Mompeſſon, a creature of 
the favorite. Sir Edward Villiers had a large ſhare 
in the profits, though his name was lett out of the 
patent. The privilege of the patentee went fo far 
as the power of impriſoning all thoſe who ſhould 
preſume to make this commodity, and even to 
enter hear. houſes, and forcibly take away ſuch 


_ of matters of ſtate. A committee might form ſuch 
a petition, and bring it into the houſe tomorrow. He 
was againſt a conference with the Lords, for in the laſt 
parliament they rejected a conference. Sir Edward 
Coke urged, that the privileges of the houſe concerned 
the whole kingdom: “But take heed, ſaid he, that we 
loſe not our liberties, by petitioning for leave to treat of 
grievances. No proclamation can be of force againſt | 
an act of parliament. In Edward III. 's time, a par- 
| liament was holden every year, that the people might 
complain of grievances. It a proclamation comes againſt 
this, the law is to be obeyed, and not the proclamation. 
The fourth of Henry VIII. Strowde moved againſt the 
Stannary-court, but was fined after the parliament, and 
' impriſoned by the ſteward of the Stannary : Thereupon 
a law enſued for freedom of ſpeech in the houſe, but it 
ought to be done in due and orderly manner.“ Parl. 

Hiſt. vol. V. p. 329, & ſeq. 
t, Exceſſive fines were ſet upon theſe "DDE of 1 
refreſhment ; ; the licenſing them . taken out of the 
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hands of the proper magiſtrates, the juſtices of the 
peace. By this means all kind of diſòôrderly perſons were 
permitted to keep inna. 

* Theſe were grants of concealed titles to 3 
People were turned out of what they had been long in 
poſſeſſion of, after having ſpent great ſums on improve- 

ments. The Commons complained that a cathedral 
and twelve hoſpitals had been ſwallowed up by it. 
goods. 


1 
160 


Ann. 1620. 


| fed of mal- 
| verſationin 


| his office. 


Great Lords, they Fu all pork 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
goods. By the means of ſo extenſive a privilege, 
through the avarice of the patentee, all the gold 


lace then made was adulterated to leſs than half 1 its 


value “. 
Tus unravelling theſe contiilleated beben of 


villainy, began to make James tremble for his fa- 
porite. 

| had it not been for the artful counſel of John 
Williams, dean of Weſtminſter, who adviſed him 
to ſacrifice every other criminal to the public re- 


He would have diſſolved the parliament, 


ſentment, and ſooth them with an aſſurance that 
it was propoſed by Buckingham. Williams's ad- 


vice was followed, and Buckingham declared in 
the houſe of Lords, that though he had two bro- 
thers called in queſtion, he would not defend them, 
but leave them to the cenſure of parliament, This 


appearance of candor, and the fear of being taxed 


with giving any delay to a meaſure ſo popular as 


the German war, made the Commons part with 


two ſubſidies, and abate of thoſe ſcrutinizing en- 
quiries which might affect the miniſter, and pre- 
vent the bringing other criminals to juſtice. 
Bacon accu- 


AmoNG the numberleſs evidences which throng- 
ed to accuſe the corrupt miniſters of the crown, 
matters of high importance were charged againſt 
Bacon, who had ſome time enjoyed the chancel- 


lorſhip, and was now diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
viſcount St. Albans. 
having ſet the ſeal to a » great number of 8 le- 


He was not only accuſed of 


w In a . theſe fubjeRs 8 the two 


| houſes, the lord-chanceller and the lord-treafurer had 


ſtood up improperly to ſpeak in their own defence. The 


lord-chamberlain complained to the upper houſe of this 
irregularity, and termed them two Great Lords: This 


diſtinction was objected to by lord Spencer: It was 
agreed, that no lords of that houſe were to be called 


tents, 


h 161 
tents, 1 even of bribery in the exerciſe of his Ann. 1620. 
office as chancellor * 
Tur encouragement "which James had been 
prevailed on to give towards the diſcovery of the 
iniquitous practices of the times, was too great 
to make an honorable retreat. Buckingham, and 
the chancellor could not both be preſerved without By 
the diſſolution of the parliament, and ſucit.a wo. e 
muſt have tacitly condemned both the monarch Poe, 
and the miniſter, whoſe reputations could no 
otherwiſe be preſerved, than by the iacrifice of their 
corrupt inſtruments. James was to folicitous to 
clear himſelf from any imputation of blame, that, 
during the courſe of the enquiries, he came to the 
houſe of Lords, and made ule of the ſtrongeſt 


terms to o profeſs his 1anocence “, and dete of 
Juſtice 
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1 In the complaint which the Commun brought up. 5 
EF againſt the lord- chancellor, Dr. Field, the biſhop of 
Landaff, was accuſed of brocage, in a bribe intended 
for: the chancellor. Parl. Hiſt. vol. V. p. 351, & ſeq. 

The houſes had been told, that he had done nothing 
in theſe caſes, without having referred the ſame to ſe- :- 
veral judges for the point of law, and to divers lords for 
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4 * 


3 
2 : 
n 


the point of commodity. Theſe were the lord-chan- iy 
cellor, three of the judges, and ſetjeant Finch. 1 

In the ſpeeches he made on this occaſion, he ſaid, — 
That if the enormities complained of had been laid _ 1 
before him, he would have puniſhed the delinquents as | x 
 fevergly out of parliament, and peradventure more than bi. 
the parliament intended to puniſh them.“ He told the bi 
houfe, **/That he believed their body had bribed his i 


fon to do good offices for them.“ And added, The 
like I may ſay of one that ſits there Buckingham? 
He hath been fo ready upon all occaſions to do _ 
offices both for the houſe in general, and very member 
thereof in particular.“ „ 
James, among others of theſe Lind of cxjolements, | ; 
praiſed much the intention of a bill againſt informers. 
Such a bill, faid he, will be the greateſt eaſe, both to 
me and all thoſe who are near about me at court, that 


Vor. I. e 4 : af 


ü 51 | 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ann. 1620. juſtice on the delinquents. Thus encouraged, the 


Lords proceeded with zeal. An accuſation” of 
four- and twenty articles of bribery, was brought 
into their houſe by the Commons againſt the 
chancellor. This unfortunate tool of government 
was even obliged to abandon his defence. The 
\ King would not hazard his appearing to plead his 


| Bacon' s fall. cauſe. An ample confeſſion of the whole charge, 


ram Hiſt 


with ſome trifling extenuations, was ſigned by him, 
with an humble petition for a favorable ſentence *. 


Thus ignominious was the fall of the famous f 
Anno 1621, Bacon, deſpicable in all the active part of life, 


and only glorious in the contemplative. Him the 


rays of ſcience ſerved but to embelliſh, not en- 
Tighten ; and philoſophy herſelf was degraded by 


A conjunction with his mean foul . He did not 


: . 8 ſurvive, 


o 


may hey for 1 remember that ſince the beginning of 


this parliament, Buckingham hath told me, He never 


found ſuch quiet and reſt as in this time of parliament, 


from proje&ors and informers, whos at other times, 


' miſerably vexed him at all hours.” He told the Lords, 
That he acknowledged their houſe to be the ſupreme 


court of juſtice, in which he was ever preſent by re- 
' Preſentation ; that he could not give them a greater 


aſſurance, nor better pledge of his purpoſe, than by 
the honor he had done them of Placing his only ſon 
among them.” Parl. Hiſt. 


z One of the articles of his charge i is to this purpoſe: 
The vintners in London refuſed to give above a certain 


price for wine; the merchants complained to the coun- 


eil; the King made a reference to the chancellor; the 


chancellor ordered the vintners to give the price de- 


manded, and impriſoned two or three of the moſt ob- 


ſtinate, +l they complied. For his pains he received 
a preſent of one thouſand pounds. 


elt may ſeem to us remarkable, ſays an ingenious 


writer, that Bacon was not accuſed for arbitrary pro- 


ceedings, but for corruption.“ Bacon's Submiſſion. State 
Trial, 2d edit. vol. I. p. 364. 


4 * "Dug the time he had the ſeals, he received a 
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. JAMES * | "09 - 
ſurvive, above five years, this public diſgrace. We Ann. 1621. 1 
are told he often lamented, that ambition and falſe 

glory had diverted him from ſpending his whole 

time in the manner worthy of his rh ve genius ; 

but there is too much reaſon to believe, from his 

conduct, that theſe ſentiments aroſe from the 

weight of his mortifications, and not from the con- 

viction of his judgment. He preferred many mean 
ſupplications to James, and continued to flatter 

him ſo far, as to paint his grandfather, Henry 

VII.“ in an amiable light. This management ob- 

tained the pardon of his whole ſentence, which 

Was, A fine of forty thouſand pounds, 1 

ment in the Tower during the King's pleaſure, to 

be for ever incapable of any office, place, or em- 

ployment i in the common-wealth, and never to ſit 

again in parliament, or come within the verge of 

the court. Beſides the favor of a pardon, he re- 

| tained a nominal penſion of eighteen hundred 

pounds a-year ; but through the deficiency of its 

| payment, he languiſhed out the remainder of his 

| life in indigent circumſtances *, It i is needleſs . 
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an 
number of letters from Buckingham, in favor of dif- . A 


ferent people who had cauſes depending in Chancery. 
'There is great reaſon to believe that every one of theſe 
mandates was implicitly obeyed by the ſubmiſſive chan- 
cellor. Theſe letters are in a late collection e 
by Dr. Birch. f 
d james idolized the an of this monarch, and 
affected to reſemble bim. It was at bis deſire Bacon 
undertook this work. | 
© It appears from Letters, &e. publiſhed by Dr. Ricoh, 
that James made a kind of promiſe, that Bacon's for-  _ 
tune ſhould not be affected by his diſgrace. This pro- . 
miſe was ſo ill kept, that, in a letter of Bacon's to the . 
King (in the ſame collection), he complains, that the 
penſion of eighteen hundred a year, which he had en- 
joyed during his proſperity, was ſtopt, and that there 
were eight hundred pounds in arrear due wpon 11 it, Among 
nl M 2 the, 


= oe. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1621. an hiſtorian to deſcribe the ſtrength or extent of 
5 his genius; his precious bequeſts to poſterity wot 
. them ſtronger than can any other pen. 
e Wir Alis received the advantage of the coun- 
_ fel which was ſo fatal to Bacon : Buckingham, 
= no other creature, in whoſe underſtanding 
and compliance he could ſo thoroughly confide, 
© depoſited the ſeals in his hands, with the title of 
lord-keeper inſtead of lord-chaneellor ; this office 
1 fo nominated being held at the King's pleaſure *. 
| Hacket's The delinquents of an inferior order met with a 
Life of Wil- puniſhment no leſs ſevere than Bacon's. Sir Giles 
liam. Mompeſſon was degraded from the order of knight- 
hood, ordained to ſtand perpetually in the degree 
4 Parl Hiſt. of a perſon outlawed, his teſtimony to be received 
vol. V. p. in no court, to be excepted out of all pardons 
385. hereafter to be granted, to be impriſoned during 
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tion in James, to ſubject the civil juriſdiction to royal 
Caprice. All the precedents of beſtowing this place to = 
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life, not to approach within twelve miles of the ced 
courts of the King and prince, nor of the King's 3 
high courts uſually holden at Weſtminſter, his 10 0 
lands for life to be forfeited to the King, to un- bee 
_ dergo fine and ranſom at ten thouſand pounds, to MW Si 
be diſabled to oa any office 1 in the commonwealth, cer 
"the many petitions 700 e to bem 'M a de 
| ſubſiſtence, he deſcended to aſk the provoſtſhip of Eton 52 
ſchool, and was denied. York-houſe, and his manor | Na 
of Gorhambury, were fold to pay his debts, and him 3 
] ſelf reduced to take up with a lodging in Gray's-Inn, 15 
| Which he inhabited while he was a practical lawyer. "ny 
5 This important alteration, with the giving the ſeals Af 
Ul to a churchman; not bred in the knowledge of the laws, ; 4 
1 and the doctrine of whoſe profeſſion taught him impli- yy 
| cit obedience to the throne, fully demonſtrate an inten- . 
| | 


other than a lawyer, happened in times when the com- 2 
þ mon law of England was neither ſo full, nor ſo well G 
s eſtabliſhed, as it was at this 1 25 1 
6 and, E 


4/8 M s 1 5 15 
and, laſtly, to be ever held an inſamous perſon . Ann. 1621. 
Sir Francis Mitchel, a neceſſitous juſtice of the 
peace, was found to be concerned in ſome of the 
oppreſſive patents: His ſentence was degradation, 
impriſonment during the King's pleaſure, a fine of 
one thouſand pounds, and to be diſabled from 
holding any office under the King or common- 
_ wealth *. 
©" "FR Henry Yelverton, who was at this t time a 
- priſoner in the Tower, from a ſentence of the Star- 
chamber, for having enlarged a charter given to 
the city of London, beyond the King's warrant, 
was accuſed in this buſineſs of illegal grants. = 
had obtained the office of N general, by te - © 7 
| means 


. Though Sir Edward Coke bad a many pre- 
cedents to prove that the lower houſe had in itfelf the _ 2 
power of puniſhment, and that judicial, yet the Com- 4 
mons for the preſent waved this pretenſion, and yielded 8 
the point of ſentence to the Lords. Moreover, it had _ 
been ordered, that whatſoever ſhould be delivered by Es { | 
Sir Edward Coke, ſhould be concealed, upon pain of i 
| cenſure, till the conference with that houſe was paſt. e 1 
'Fhe Lerds had requeſted, that thoſe members who | 
were the accuſers of Sir Giles Mompeſſon, ſhould be ki 
put upon oath. A long debate enſued upon this demand, bh 
in which many ſtrong arguments were urged by Sir 
Edward Coke, Mr. Gifnville, Mr. Noye, and others, 
that it would be againſt the honor of the houſe to yield | wi 
this point to the Lords. An apprehenſion leſt a diſpute _ w 
at this critical time ſhould fruſtrate the deſired condem- — 
nation, determined the reſult to be a compliance with _ | 
the requeſt of the upper houſe. Mr. Noye moved it 
ſhould be entered, „It was fo ordered by the motion of 
the parties themſelves who were to be ſworn, with a 
Proteſtation hereupon on the meſſage, and for that the . 
cauſe is of an extraordinary nature, and that they can- 5 
not judge of it there, as we here, becauſe we had vir 
Giles Mompeſſon preſent, they have not.” : | 
The manner of his degradation was as follows: 
He was brought by the ſheriffs of London to Weſtmin- 
"mn 2 ſter-hall; 3 
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Ann. 0 


8 Cabala. 


maſter as his majeſty hath ever been to me, | 
mit them, viz. the ſilk-men, 
As to the patent of inns, [ cannot but 3 5 
moan my unhappineſs, that in the laſt cauſe laboring by 
all means to advance the profit of his majeſty, and in 
this, with the ſight almoſt of my own ruin, to * 
his majeſty's hangers wg. the“ quiet om Fn ph en I a 


* 


His Tokr OF ENGLAND. 


means of Somerſet; his adherence to his patron. 


| had rendered him the object of Buckingham's 


averſion, who had actually ſtirred up the proſe- 
cution againſt. him, and had aſſumed fo infolent 
a carriage, even on his firſt favor from James, as 
to make uſe of this ſcoffing expreſſion, 


moſity, James was incited 1 propoſe to the Lords 


to give up his priſoner to the rigor of their judg- 
ment. Yelverton was brought to their bar, and 
pleaded his cauſe, though not to the clearing of 
his own character, yet much to the diſreputation 
of James and his favorite: He ſhewed the ne- 
ceſſity he lay under either of loſing his bread, or 


James 5 


of obeying all ther illegal inunctions *, 3 
Was 


5 ſter-hall; then followed the commillienets for the office 
of earl-marſhal z Sir Francis Mitchel was brought be- 


fore theſe, and 'his ſentence read by a purſuivant: his 
ſpurs were hacked in pieces by the ſervants of the com- 
miſſioners, and thrown away; his ſilver ſword was 


taken from his ſide, broke over his head, and flung 


away; then he was pronounced no longer to be a knight, 
but a knave. 


This wretch was impriſoned i in the 5 at 1 


| fields, in the ſame chamber which he had provided for 


others; the place of his impriſonment was part of his 
ſentence. Cambden's Annals. 


* „ My moſt noble lords, ſaid he, knowing that my 


lord of Buckingham was ever at his majeſty's hand, 
ready, upon every occaſion, to hew me down, out © 


the honeſt fear of a ſervant, not to offend ſo gracious a 
[id come Fs. 


$9. hat. 
he would make Yelverton the pooreſt attorney in 
England“ * rom a continuation of the ſame ani- 
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JAMES 1 


11 


5 yo! inn! in queſtion, as wit [ had deqully diſhonared his 


_ majeſty in both. 


„When Sir Giles ſaw I a not by moved: to offend. 


his majeſty by his directions, I received a meſſage from 
Mr. Emerion, ſent me by Sir Giles, that I would run 
_ myſelf upon the rocks, and that I ſhould not hold my 


place long, if 1 did thus withſtand the patent of inns, 
or to that effect. Soon after came Sir Giles himſelf, 


and like a herald at arms told me, That he had this 


meſſage to acquaint me with from my lord of Bucking- 


ham, that I ſhould not hold my place a month if I did 
not conform myſelf in a better manner to the patent of 


inns, for my lord had obtained it by favor, and would 
maintain it by his power. 


„ How could I but ſtartle at this paſſage! > I ſaw here 
was a great aſſuming of power to himſelf, to place or 
_ diſplace an officer at his pleaſure ; I ſaw myſelf caſt 
upon two main rocks, either treacherouſſy to forſake 
the ſtanding his majeſty had ſet me on, or elſe to 
_ endanger myſelf by a my: blow, and to hazard my 


fortune. 


„% humbly beſeech your lordſhips to think, that | 
Nature will ſtiuggle, when ſhe ſees her place and means 
of living thus aſſaulted; for now it was come to this, 


Whether Þ would obey. his majeſty or my lord, if Sir 


Giles ſpoke true: Yet I reſolved on this, to be as ſtub- 
born as Mordecai, not to ſtoop, or paſs thoſe ene 
bounds his majeſty had preſcribed to me. 
Soon after 1 found the meſſage, in part, made 
good; for all the profits, almoſt, of my place were di- 
verted from me, and turned into an unuſual channel, 
to one of my lord's worthies, that I retained little 
more than the name of an attorney: It was ſo fatal 
and ſo penal, that it became almoſt the loſs of a ſuit 
to come to me; my Nee was but as the ſeat of winds 


and tempeſts. 


„ Howbeit, I dare ſay, if my lord of Byckingbam 1 5 


had read the articles exhibited in this place againſt Hugh 


e and had known the danger of placing. and 


M 4 diſ 


a 


mv 
was ſo cine at this unexpected attack, that he Ann. 1621. 
chid 82 Ee for i" on Yelverton on . 
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Ann. 1621. points foreign to the direct ac cuſation, and de- 


manded ſatisfaction for the ſlander thrown by Yel- 
verton upon himſelf and favorite *, The Lords 
TE obeyed the intention of the King's com- 
mand; and Yelverton, for the dating tiuths he 


had uttered, was fined to the King ten thouſand 

marks, confined to the Tower during pleaſure, to 
make a fubmitiion and ackrowledgrent of his 
fault at the bar, in the King's preſeuce, or in his 

abſence, at the King's pleaſure; he was fined five 
thouſaund marks to the marquis of Buckingham, 
and to make ſubmiſſion. This judgment being 
given, Buckingham, either out of compunction 
or oſtentation, remitted the five thouſand marks, 

for which he received Yelverton's thanks in the 


houſe. The Lords agreed to move the King to 


- mitigate the large fine, and the prince of Wales, 
IPG was preſent , offered to undertake that office. 


400 eing. officers about a 1 he would not eve 
| purſued me with ſuch bitterneſs. But, my oppoſing 
his lordſhip in the patent of inns, in the patent of ale- 


: honfes3n the Iriſh cuſtoms, and in Sir Robert Naunton's 


deputation of his place in the court of Wards, have 


been my overthrow. For the eſe I fuffer at this day in 


my eſtate and fortune (not meaning to ſay as I take it, 
but as I know for my oppoſition to his lordſhip) above 


twenty thouſand Pounds.” 


Parl. Hit. vol. V. p. 4 6, 
& ſeg. Jt 


him, he dowbted not but they would be tender of his 
honor. Parl. Hiſt. vol. V. p. 431, V 
i The prince of Wales, by: the ſpecial odimivent 
of the King, had been preſent during all the tranſacti- 
ons of this ſeſſion. Under the guiſe of a compliment, 
he was placed in this houſe to over- -awe the popular 


Jon ds, 
Thus 


the 
auth 


h After Yelverton? $ Grit examination, James wanted 
to take the cognizance of the cauſe himſelf. The Lords 
, d:\pured this point, ard James gave it. up, but with 
| many cautions of the following ſort, That the Lords 
knowing they enjoyed their honors from him, and under 
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Thus Git the King, and both houſes went on with Ann. 1621. 
the utmoſt unanimity; but the King now began 
to grow extremely jealous of thote ſharers in his 
authority, and looked upon the facrifices he had 
already made as ſufficient to de er an 9285 
reward. 5 
Tux commons, though they: were ling to 
ſeize on every opportunity to render even minute 
ſervices to their country, yet regarded the con- 
ceſſions which had been made them as trifling, in 
& compariſon to the corrupt meaſures which ſtill 
exiſted, and which looked with a threatening aſpect 
| on the intereſt and laws of their country, and the 
religion they were devoted to. To an addreſs they 
had made the King, not to ſuffer a large parcel of 
_ ordnance, which lay yet on the quay, to be tranſ- 
ported to Spain, they received no farther ſatisfacti- 
on, than that the King was aſſured from his brother 
monarch, that theſe arms were not to be uſed 1 
againſt the Palatinate. _ 
Tu ſpeech uttered from the e at the be- 1 
ginning of the ſeiſion, left them no room to hope, 
that the King had dropped the unpopular and miſ— j 
chievous treaty with the court of Spain; but rather .4 


confirmed them in the aſſurance that his blindneſs 1 
and obftinacy were proof both againſt the argu- 4 
meuts of reaſon, and the ſtronger pleadings of L 
natural affection. Conſiderations like theſe, made 1 
them eſpouſe the cauſe of the Palatine - family, with 9 
a zeal which deſcended to a captious minutenels. 3 
One Edward Lloyd, a Papiſt, in talking of the Lloyd ſe- 3 
king and queen of Bohemia, had made ute of the verely pu- 4 
ſcoffing terms of Good-man and Good wife Palſ- niſhed. 5 
grave. Trifling as was this charge, and weakly _ bl 
ſupported, Lloyd was brought upon his knees, and 4 
the whole houſe fell into a debate, in which there 1 
Vas a ſtrife among the members, who ſhould pro- 7 1 
pole the ſevereſt puniſhment. After vehement al- 9 
tercations, it was reſolved, that Lloyd ſhould be 1 
thrown | A 
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As. 1621. throwm into a dungeon, be three times pilloried, 
ride through London with his face to the tail of 

the horſe, holding the tail in his hand, and a paper 

in his hat, denoting his offence, and chat he ſhould ; 
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be fined one thouſand pounds. 


Tur Lords took fire at this e ee as 

| they termed it, of the Commons, and the King, 
_ who was much diſpleaſed with theſe enlarged pre- 
tenſions, ſent an interpoſing meſlage, in which he 


thanked the Commons for the concern they had 


_ expreſſed for his family, but defired them to ſtay 
Proceedings till they had anſwered theſe queries: 
Whether the power of their houſe extended to 
ecrxamine and puniſh thoſe who were not members 
of it? Whether a party denying, as Lloyd did, 
_ ought to be cenſured without an accufation upon 
oath ? The Commons made ſome attempts to get 
over theſe objections. It was urged, that the two 
| houſes, having been formerly in one, and ſepa- 
rating only for conveniency, the houſe of Com- 
mons retained all the power of the houſe of Lords. 
Others were for making this caſe a precedent. 
But, after many conferences between the two 
i houſes, the Commons dropped their claim, and 


the judgment was referred to the Lords, who ad- 


ded to the ſevere ſentence of the Commons, whip- 
ping, branding, and perpetual impriſonment *. 
Thus did an indiſcreet zeal hurry on the patrons 
of Liberty to an infringement of its ſacred laws, 
by a judgment no leſs arbitrary than ſevere. 


Ow the concluſion of this affair, the following 


19] proteſtation was drawn up in the name of both 


* This blond Frers gnominioully treated, was a - 
man of education, and poſſeſſed of à good eſtate, a 
lawyer, and a juſtice of peace in the county of Salop. 


Immediately after this ſevere ſentence was paſſed upon 
him, a bill went through both houſes for exempting 


the gentry of this realm from the ſervile puniſhment of 


W 


- houſes : 


ene 6; 1. 


* 
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4 8 58 That the proceedings paſſed in the Ann. 1621. 


houſe of Commons, againſt Edward Lloyd, be not 
at any time hereafter drawn or uſed as a precedent 
to the enlarging or diminiſhing the lawful rights or 
privileges of eithet houſe; but that the rights and 


privileges of both houſes ſhall remain 1n the felt- 


ſame plight as before.” 


Tur harmony which had till now Toca to Parl. Hiſt. 


ſubfiſt between the three ſtates, was entirely diſ- 
ſolved. James was fo diſguſted with the high 
claims of the Commons, that he could no longer 


ſuffer their fitting : The intention of an adjourn- 


ment was mentioned in the houſe by ſecretary 
Calvert. The Commons looked on it to be an 
expedient to evade paſſing the bills then depending 
| before them, for the redreſs of grievances, and 

were fo inflamed by the apprehenſion, that they 
diſputed the King's privilege of adjourning the 


parliament, and invited the Lords to join in a pe- 


tition againſt it; the Lords acted in their uſual 


manner; the King thanked them for having re- 


fuſed to concur in the inſolent carriage of the 


Commons, and added, © That if they thought it 


neceſſary, he would gratify them with a farther 
ſitting for eight or ten days, but he would not 
now yield to the requeſt of the lower houſe.” The 
Lords obtained this delay to be lengthened to a 


fortnight longer, but the Commons refuſed the 


offer, as the time was too ſhort to complete their 
buſineſs, and continued to draw up petitions of 
grievances |. They w were preſented. to the King 


1 


” One of theſe grievances was the tranſpor tation of 
ordnance. Sir Thomas Roe had told the houſe, that an 
hundred guns lying yet on the quays, were to be ſent 
to Portugal, and there to be mounted on twelve ſhips, 
which were to be employed againſt the Engliſh in the 
Faſt-Indies. The Commons immediately deputed a 
ſelect body to move the Ring to (tay the ordyance. 
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Ann. 1621. 


Parliament 
adjourned. 
4 June. 


Wilſon. 


re 
SS. ASE 
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by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who performed 
his part with the ſpirit of true patriotiſm. James 
received theſe petitions with ſuch diſtaſte, that the 
Commons found they had no time to loſe, and in 
all haſte drew up a declaration, which teſtified 


their willingneſs, upon a proper ignification of the 


King's pleaiure in parliament, to give all neceſſary 
aſſiſtance towards the recovery of the Palatinate. 
The King's commiſſion for an adjournment, now 
came down to the houſe ; the popular members 


oppoſed reading it; but the obedient ſpeaker ” 


pronounced, according to the commiſſion, the 
houſe to be adjourned till the fourteenth of No- 


yernber ©. 5:55 


Tus leſſer nobility were greatly offended at 
the multitude of lately-created Scotch.and Iriſh 


To this petition he returned anſwer, © That he had 
aſſurances from the king of Spain, that they ſhould only 
be converted againſt pirates; that he had lately made a 
ne promiſe, but would, for the time to come, paſs a 
Dill to reſtrain any more tranſportation.” 
_ .® Yerjeant Richardſon was ſpeaker. He had received 
a a cenſure from the houſe for his irregular behaviour in 
leaving the chair, when the conduct of any of the ſtate 
_ officers was called in queſtion, or mentioned in a man- 
ner which was diſagreeable to the court. Guthrie, 
„ op 


_» Immediately preceding the adjournment of the 
two houſes, the offence which Dr. Feild, the biſhop of 

Landaff, had committed, was examined in the houſe of 
Lords. He was found guilty of a deſigned brocage in 

| bribery. Neile, biſhop of Durham, moved, That 


ſince there was nothing proved againſt Dr. Feild, but 


aan intent, that the conſideration of it ſhould be referred 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and he to give the 

biſhop an admonition in the cenvocation-houſe,” The 

| Lords agreed to this motion, and ſent a meſſage to the 

lower houſe concerning the nature of the miſdemeanor 

5 which had been proved againſt Dr. Feild. Par! Hiſt. 
vol. V. p.450, & ſeg. Cr oi 


Carls 
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earls and viſcounts, to whoſe ou diſtinction ann. 1621. 
they were obliged to yield precedency, though | 
they were not peers of England Thirty-three 
noblemen preferred a petition to the King, in 
which they deſired to be excuſed from yielding 
this point in the common ceremonies of ſociety, 
During the receſs of parliament, a cajoling pro- 
clamation declared, that the abuſes complained of 
ſhould be redrefſed by regal authority, that the 
aſſiſtance of parliament was not neceſſary to re- 
form them, and that they would have been re- 
formed before if they had been known. Laſtly, 
the ſubjects were aſſured, that both the King's 
ears, and thoſe of his privy-council, would be 
open to their modeſt and juſt complaints. Another 
followed this, which forbid the converſing upon 
ſtate-affairs, and threatened ſevere penalties both 
againſt the concealers and utterers of theſe ſpeeches. 
THe parliament, after a ſecond adjournment, Re-meeting 
re: aſſembled on the eighth of February. The of parlia- 
lord Digby, who had been travelling all over ment. 
Germany, to perſuade the emperor and his par- 
tiſans to give up the advantages they had gained 
by their late victories, gave the parliament fo 
full an account of his fruitleſs negotiations, that 
there remained no covering to hide the folly of 
James's conduct, or the groſs impoſitions to 
which his fond credulity had ſubjected him. Stung 
by theſe informations, the Commons drew up a 
petition and remonſtrance, which expreſſed their 
 lenſe of his trifling management, ſet forth the 
cauſes of the 3 ing hopes of the Popiſh party, 
the fears and apprehenſions of the Proteſtants, and = 
pointed out the remedies for theſe growing evils. 3 
The Commons, in this remo:.ſtrance, freely re- 
preſented all James's unpopular management with „ 
Papiſts, boch at home and abroad, offered their 
advice that a war ſhould be immediately declared 


FEY and 
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Ann. 1621. and entered upon, and the King s fon married to a 
I Proteſtant princeſs. 


Ir would be difficult to deſcribe James $ ex- 


treme indignation on hearing the ſubject of this 

remonſtrance; all the tender points of preroga- 
tive, of which he was ſo highly tenacious, were 

here ſenſibly affected; and a formal attack upon 


an alliance which was the ultimate object of his 


hopes and inclinations. Inflamed by ſuch ſtinging 
provocations, he aſſumed a courage foreign to 
1 his nature, and ventured to bully the Commons 
in this fiery letter to the ſpeaker. © We have 
heard by divers reports, to our great grief, that 


our diſtance from the houſes of parliament, cauſed 
by our indiſpoſition of health, hath emboldened 


ſome fiery and popular ſpirits of ſome of the houſe 
of Commons, to argue and debate publicly mat- 


ters far above their reach and capacity, tending to 


our high diſhonor, and breach of prerogative- 
royal. Theſe are therefore to command you to 
make known, in our name, unto the houſe, that 
none therein ſhall preſume henceforth to meddle 
with any thing concerning our government, or 
deep matters of ſtate; and namely, not to deal 


with our deareſt ſon's match with the daughter ol 


Spain, nor to touch the honor of that king, or 
any other our friends and confederates; and alſo 

not to meddle with any man's particulars, which 
have their due motion in our courts of juſtice. 


And whereas we hear they have ſent a meſſage to 


Sir Edwin Sandys, to know the reaſon of his late 
| reſtraint, you ſhall in our name reſolve them, 
that it was not for any miſdemeanor of his in 
parliament ; but, to put them out of doubt of any 


queſtion of that nature which may ariſe among 


them hereafter, m0 ſhall reſolve them 1 in our 


» The King was now at Newmarket, on the pretence 
of ſickneſs. MH ilſen. | 


name, 


— c os 


JAMES 1. 


to puniſh any man's miſdemeanors in parliament, 


as well during their ſitting as after, which we 
mean not to ſpare hereafter upon any occaſion of 


any man's inſolent behavior there, which ſhall be 


miniſtred unto us; and if they have already 
touched any of theſe points which we have here 
forbidden, in any petition of theirs which is to be 
ſent unto us, it is our pleaſure that you ſhall tell 
them, that except they reform it, before it comes 
to our hands, we will not deign the hearing or an- 
kwering it.“ s 
THis letter was Teceived and anſwered by the 
commons, with a calmneſs and ſteadineſs which 
ſufficiently expreſſed the knowledge of their own 
ſtrength and dignity, and the contemptible light 
in which they viewed their antagoniſt. They ſent | 
back for their former remonſtrance, but returned 
it with another which vindicated their juſt pre- 
tenſions, and expreſſed a ſorrow for James's miſ- 
interpretations. To theſe James returned a co- 
: 11 8 anſwer * in which the indignant monarch 
as denounced 


1 P > Among other: curious paſſages i in this anſwer, 3 are 


the following, on the ſubjects of regions the king vp 
| Spain, and the prince 's match. 


But becauſe we conceive that ye couple this war 


of the Palatinate with the cauſe of religion, we muſt a 
üttle unfold your eyes herein. The beginning of this 

miſerable war, which hath ſet all Chriſtendom on fire, 
was not for religion, but only cauſed by our ſon-in-law's 
| haſty and harſh reſolution, following evil counſel, to 
take to himſelf the crown of Bohemia; and that this is 
true, himſelf wrote letters unto us at that time, deſiring 
us to give aſſurance both to the French king and ſtate of 
Venice, that his accepting of the crown of Bohemia 
had no reference to the cauſe of religion, but only by 


reaſon of his right of election, as he called it; and we 


would be ſorry that ſuch aſperſion ſhould come upon 


our religion, As to make it a a good pretext for OY 


858 5 
name, IR we think ourſelves very free and able Ann. 1621. 


196 


| Ann. 1621. denounced war againſt all the claims of the Com- 

mons, and: expoſed his own illegal view of govern- 
ment. The difference is no greater, ſays he, 

in your pretending to adviſe us on our expoſing 

__ our reaſons for demanding a ſupply, than if a 

merchant, that we had great need to borrow mo- 

_ "ney wand Hier for raiſing an Wy, dan een 
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without any touch to his 
enough that ye are ſo forgetful both of your words and 
wits: for in your former petition ye plainly affirm, that 
he affects the temporal monarchy of the whole earth, 
than which there can be no more malice uttered 2gainſt 5 
any great king, to make all other princes and potentates 
both envy and hate him; but if ye liſt, it may eaſily be 
tried whether that ſpeech touched him in honor or not, 
if ye ſhall aſk him the queſtion, Whether he means to 
aſſume to himſelf that title or no? for every king can 
beſt judge of his own honor, We omit the particular 
<jaculations of ſome foul-mouthed orators in your own 


prejudice by it. 
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7 


: of kings, and uſurping their crowns; and we ood be 

loth that our people here ſhould be taught that ſtrange 

doctrine: No, let us not ſo far wrong the Jeſuits, as to 

rob them of their ſweet poſitions and practices in that 

very point. And whereas you excule your touching 

upon the king of Spain e and yet of the incidents 
h 


by you repeated in that place, and yet affirm, that it is 


houſe, againſt the honor of that king's crown and 


eſtate. 


« And touching your excuſe of not 8 any 


thing concerning the match of our deareſt ſon, but only 
to tell your opinion, and lay it down at our feet; firſt, 
wi deſire to know how you could have preſumed to de- 
termine in that point, without committing of high 
treaſon ; and next, you cannot deny but your talking 
of his match after that manner was a direct breach of 
our commandment and declaration out of our -own 
mouth, where we plainly profeſſed, that we were in 
treaty of his match with Spain, and wiſhed you to have 
that confidence in our religion and wiſdom, that we 


would ſo manage it as our religion ſhould receive no 


Harl. Hiſt. vol. V. p. 497» & ſeq. | 


nor, we cannot wonder. 


it 
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it would follow that we were bound to purſue Ann. 1621. 
his advice in the direction of the war, and all 
things depending thereupon.“ The whole of this 
anſwer breathes the ſame ſpirit: of deſpotiſm as 
may be found in this example. It finiſhes in the 
following extraordinary manner : © And though 
ve cannot allow, of your ſtyle in Mntioning your 
antient and undoubted right and inheritance, but 
could rather have wiſhed that ye had ſaid, that 
your privileges were derived from the grace and 
pe:zmiſſion of our anceſtors and us (for moſt of 
them grow from precedents, which ſhews rather a 
toleration than inheritance) yet we are pleaſed to 
give you our royal aſſurance, that as long as you 
| contain yourſelves within the limits of your duty, 
we will be as careful to maintain and preſerve your 
lawful hberties and privileges as any of our pre- 
deceſſors were, nay, as to preſerve our own royal 
prerogative ; ſo as your houſe ſhall only have need 
to beware to trench upon the prerogatives of the 
crown, which would enforce us, or any juſt king, 
to retrench them of their privileges who would 
pare his prerogative and flowers of his crown.” 
Williams adviſed, that the harſhneis of this an- 
wer ſhould be mitigated with a letter from the 
King to the two houſes. James, finding that the 
Commons were determined not to enter on buſi- 
neſs, followed the advice in ſome meaſure, and 
wrote again to the ſpeaker and ſecretary Calvert, 
offering to oblige the Commons with the grant of 
| a requeſt they had made for a general pardon ; 
this ſecond letter ſtill infiſting that the liberty of 
the houſes was derived from royal favor. The 
Commons, before they were diſſolved, entered 
this proteſtation in vindication of their parliamen- | 
—_— —_ 5 
Tur Commons now aſſembled in parliament, 
juſtly occaſioned thereunto concerning ſundry li- 
| berties, franchiſes, and privileges of parliament, 
Fat TY amongſt 
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proteſtation 
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others here mentioned, do make this Pro- 
tabs following: 


of the Com- juriſdictions of parliament, are the antient and 


undoubted birth-right and inheritance of the ſub- 
jects of England, and that the arduous and urgent 
affairs concerning the King, 
the realm, and of the church of England, and 
the maintenance and making laws, . redreſs of 
grievances which daily happen within this realm, 
are proper ſubjects and matter of council or de- 


bate in parliament, and that in the handling and 


proceeding of theſe buſineſſes, every member of 
the houſe of parliament hath, and of right ought 
to have freedom of ſpeech, to propound, treat, 


and bring to concluſion the ſame; and that the 


Commons in parliament have like liberty to treat 
of theſe matters in ſuch order as in their judgment 
ſhall ſeem fitteſt ; and that every member of the 
_ faidhouſe hath like freedom from all impeach- 

ment, impriſonment, and moleſtation, other than 
by ſentence of the houſe itſelf, for or concerning 
any ſpeaking, reaſoning, or declaring, any matter 

or matters touching the parliament or parliament- 
buſineſs; and that if any of the ſaid members be 
complained of and queſtioned for any thing done 
or ſaid in parliament, the ſame is to be ſhewn to 


the King by the advice and aſſent of all the Com- 


mons allembled in parliament, before the King 
go credence. to — 8 information “.“ 


Tuns 


4 The following birited arguments had been urged 
in the houſe for drawing up this declaration. 
Mr. Crew. Our inheritance not matter of grace or 
toleration; this of that importance to us, that if we 
ſhould yield our liberty to be but matter of grace, theſe 
walls, which have known the holding them theſe, many 
| years, would bluſh, Magna Charts, above thirty times 
; confirmed 


That the liberties, Gabckifes, privileges and 


ſtate, and defence of 


laws 


prince 
good 
mons, 
ment c 
occaſic 


ſuch ir 
prerog 


ſpecial 


in parl 


foreign 

to do 

boſtilit 
3 


entire 


entire! 


at Lar, 


Tuts proteſtation was by the King himſelf Ann. 16% 
{truck out of the journal-book, and the parlia- 


1 ment was afterwards diſſolved by a proclamation, 

| | which ſet forth, That the King was conſtrained Pian 

; to this act by the undutiſul behavior of the lower of parlia- 

t houſe ©.” This premature end of the I ment. 
oc all the bills then depending for the good of the . 

f ſubject f 

f Six John Dona,” 4 judge of the prerogative» | 

„ court at ene a had been anne 

d 3 confirmeth a1 our Fü de this, but the - 

f confirmation of the common law. _ 

t Sir Ed. Coke. The law of England is the ſubj eQ's 

t, MW beſt birth-right, becauſe it defendeth all he hath. Mag- 

e na Charta is nominated Charta Libertatis, becauſe it 

t maketh free men; our privileges in ſummo gradu, our 

privileges here are the mother and nurſe of all good 

* laws—the cenſure of — men the reforming of 

E vances. ; 

2 Mr. Glanville. The King i is to have the honor of a 

n requeſt for enjoying our privileges, but hath not the 1 
g power of a refuſal. Journ. of the ment, vel. l. p. NO COWS Foe OE dong eos Tl AH 
7 665, & ſeg. 17 5 _ 
. One of the * againſt the Commons in this 

5 proclamation, is for ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of foreign 

5 princes : „ Howbeit, we are all well ſatisfied of the 

- good inclination of moſt part of our houſe of Com- 

0 mons, teſtified by their ready aſſent to the ſpeedy pay- 

I ment of a ſubſidy newly to be granted; yet, upon this | 1 
g occaſion, ſome particular members of that houſe took T7 — 
uch inordinate liberty, not only to treat of our hig : 1 
„ prerogatives, and of ſundry things, which, without our e 4 
ppecial direction, were no fit ſubjects to be treated of . A 
0 in parliament; but alſo, to ſpeak with leſs reſpect f 
2 foreign princes our allies, than was fit for any ſubject N = 
= | to do of any anointed king, though in enmity and _ — _- 
e boſtikty with us.” Parl. Hi. vol. V. p. g2t. | : 4 
> The only acts which paſſed this ſeſſion, were three 2 
y entire ſubſidies granted by the ſpiritualty, and two = 
od entire ſubſidies granted by the temporalty. Vide Statutes _ : 4:5. 0 
d, af r WE 4 
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© HISTORY OFENGLAND. | 
Ann. 1621. by the Commons for bribery and corruption, and 
EP bund to appearance for the large ſum of nineteen 
_ thouſand pounds, by this means eſcaped the pu. 
niſhment his miſdemeanors deſerve. 


 AmonG the many motions which were made 


* this ſeſſion, one of Buckingham's related to an 
academy for bringing up the nobility and gentry 
of this kingdom. Though this was introduced in 


| the very midſt of the enquiries after bribery and 


corruption, the houſe had the complaiſance to ap- 
prove of the motion, and adjourned itſelf that the 
matter might be diſcuſſed. Another material point 
took up much time, and occaſioned a long debate, 
at the ſame important criſis; viz. How to give 


equality of precedence to the two univerſities, in 


the ſubſidy- bill granted by the laity. On a debate 
in the committee of the upper houſe on the cuſtoms 
and privileges of the peers, the opinion of two 
_ judges who were appointed to attend the com- 


mittee was aſked; they refuſed to give an opinion, 


becauſe the matter propoſed touched the King's 
prerogative : This refuſal was very diſpleaſing to 
the Lords; they ordered that both the judges 
ſhould attend the houſe to anſwer the affair. A 
dill paſſed both houſes for confirming an hoſpital 
_ endowed by Thomas Sutton, with a large eſtate 
of eight thouſand a-year, beſides thirteen thou- 
ſand pounds paid to the earl of Suffolk for the 
| Charterhouſe, and ten thouſand pounds laid out 
on the building. This foundation was for eighty MW 
_ decayed gentlemen and forty boys. It retains the 
name of the Charter-houſe to this day, 


Ma. Shepperd, a young member of parliament, 


had given ſo great an offence by oppoſing, in an 
intemperate manner, a bill for the better obſerving 
the Lord's Day, that he was expelled the houſe. = 


CHAP, 


bl 


r n 


| Diſtreſſed ſtate of the Proteſtants. Unjuſt treat- 
ment of Sir Edw. Coke.——— Impriſonment of ſeve- 
r al members of parliament, and others,- 


the duke of Bavaria. Negociations with Spain. 


. 


Prince of MWales's journey to Madrid. — 


© —T ranſ- 
| fer of the electoral dignity from prince Frederic to 


 Tranſa#ions during the price's ſtay at Madrid. 


 —His return to England. 


AME : preſent diſtreſſed ſtate of the Proteſ- 
| tants throughout all Chriſtendom, excited 
a great degree of fearful apprehenſion, from the 
abrupt diſſolution of the laſt parliament, In Ger- 
many, the conqueſts of the Catholics were mark- 


Ann. 1621. 


Diſtreſſed 
ſtate of the 
Proteſtants, 


ed with the moſt bloody acts of cruelty and ty- 


ranny. The executions which were daily prac- 
tiſed among the wretched Bohemians, with the 


diſtreſſes of the unfortunate Palatine, deterred 
their eccleſiaſtical brethren from attempting any 
oppoſition to the formidable deſigns of the houſe 
of Auſtria, The Proteſtants in France were in 
as hopeleſs a ſituation: Theſe had been promiſed 
aſſiſtance from James, and baſely deſerted; they 


were now overwhelmed by the united parties of 
| the Catholics with the queen-mother and her fon 
at their head. All their ſtrong towns were at 


this time beſieged or taken, The Catholic cauſe 
began even to revive in England; its votaries not 
only aſpired to a toleration, but to an enjoyment 


of equal privileges wtth the eſtabliſhed church, 


Theſe were not the dreams of ſanguine zealots, 


but founded on rational hopes drawn from the ap- 
proaching union of the court of England with the 
houſe of Auſtria, The well-grounded fears and 


reſentment which this ſtate of affairs excited in 
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nu HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
| Ann. 1621, the minds of the Britiſh ſubjects, had been legally 
_ expreſſed by their repreſentatives in parliament, 
but the inſolent and violent carriage it occaſioned 


in their ſovereign left them no room to hope that mar 

his fatal prejudices would admit of cure. To the triot 

FO dangerous ſyſtem he had adopted, and ſteadily tion 

' __ adhered to, might be attributed, though from a and 
remote influence, that ruin which threatened all es, 
the reformed, and the oppreſſion to which many by 

of them were at preſent ſubjeted. wit 


FE uA ATED from the reſtraint of parlia- 
ment, James was at full liberty to purſue his plan 


of negociation, and ſettle the affairs of Europe, by in tl 

the importance of his character, and the ſplendor witl 

of his embaſſies: But that they had as yet pro- afte 
daauced little effect in favor of the forſaken king den! 

of Bohemia; a letter written at this time, from or C 

the emperor to Don Balthazar de Zuniga, will bis 

 ſhew. The emperor magnifies his own victories, Ml Pyn 

and the diſtreſſed ſtate of the Calviniſts, with of 0 

their chief the elector Palatine; Whom if, by The 

an impious kind of commiſeration (writes he) | Peri 

* mall reſtore, and nouriſh in my boſom, as a trod- land 
deen halfiliving ſnake, what can I expect leſs than ti 
a deadly ſting from him, who, in regard of his pow 
i 92 can never be faithful, but will always gape con! 
| for an occaſion to free himſelf from his fears; and carl: 
| the genius of whoſe ſect will make lum an ene. Ha 
| m), or an unſound friend, to the houſe of Aul- 3 
| Unjuſttrea SEyERAL members of parliament, who had niſh 
ment of Sir ſhewn themſelves the moſt forward in the cauſe vice 
Fd. Coke: of Religion and Liberty, were committed to pri- ge 
bon. Sir Edward Coke, whoſe generous temper het 
could not long endure the ſervility of court: de- hic 

pendence, was of this number. The meaſure he 2 

ſiuffered of unjuſt perſecution was made up to him = 


by an increaſe of reputation; indeed his abilities 
never before ſhone in a light ſo conſpicuouſly ad- | 
a eb. ee mirable. 


: . | 
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„„ 1893 
mitable: The drudging lawyer, animated by the Ann. 16217. 
brightneſs of his cauſe, improved into the perſua- Ow; 
five orator: His talents were at this time ſo re- 
markable, that it 1s alledged, the ſucceeding pa- 
triots made his harangues their models of elocu- 
tion. Such was the malice of offended royalty, 
and ſuch the infamy of its tools, that two wretch- 
es, named Lepton and Goldſmith, were inſtigated 
by Bacon, the late chancellor, to charge Coke 
with eleven articles of miſbehaviour as a judge and 
a lawyer. Theſe facts were judged by the houſe 

to be falſe and frivolous, nor could they be proved 
in the Star-chamber, where Coke was perſecuted 
with great acrimony. His papers were ſeized 
after the diſſalution of the parliament, himſelf 
denied the ſatisfaction of converſing with his wife 
or children, and the talk of the courtiers was that 
his life might be affected. Sir Robert Philips, Members 
Pym, Selden, and Mallory, were of the number impriſoned. 
| of committed members. Sir Dudley Diggs, Sir 
Thomas Crew, Sir Nathaniel Rich, Sir James 
Perrot, were ſent on frivolous errands into Ire- 
land; Sir Peter Hayman and others into the Pa- 
htinate, The court at this time aſſumed the 
power of employing any man, even without his 
conſent, in any branch of public buſineſs. The 
earls of Oxford and Southampton, Sir Edward 
Hawley, Sir George Leeds, Sir Chriſtopher Ne- 
vil, and Sutchff, dean of Exeter, were taken into 
cuſtody for writing with freedom againſt the Spa- 
niſh match. The public was deprived of the ſer- 
vices of Sir John Saville, knight of the ſhire for 


2 The council debating about the general pardon 
which was to have paſſed the laſt parliament, hath 
| Conſidered about the ways of excluding Sir Edward 
Coke from that benefit, either by preferring a bill 

againſt him before the publication of the pardon, or by 

excepting him by my. Parl. Hiſt. vol. V. p. 525. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


the county of York, by a different method: he 


was made comptroller of the houſhold, a privy- 


counſellor, and afterwards a baron, This was the 


firſt inſtance of that practice of buying off indi- 


viduals, which, in the hands of ſucceeding mo- 
narchs, has filently and ſurely effected what James 


and his {on 1 in vain aten oF: clamor and vio- 


. happened in the year 1621, the lord Digby was 


lence. 


ON the deceaſe of Philip III. of. Boas, which 


ſent to the court of Philip IV. to renew and con- 


clude the treaty of marriage between the Infanta his 


| ſiſter and the prince of Wales. It was at this time in 


ny and Flanders. 


is fo pertinent and conciſe that I ſhall 
acdc 5.7 nee: 
daeath, that his intent never was to marry my ſiſ. 
ter, the infanta Donna Maria, with the prince of 


tion to delay it. 


d ſo little forwardneſs, that letters paſſed between Phi- 
lip and Olivares, his prime miniſter, which utter- 
That of Philip 


give the 


ly diſclaimed ſuch an intention. 


„The king my father declared at his 


Wales, which your uncle Don Balthazar under- 


ſtood, and fo treated this match ever with inten- 
Notwithſtanding it is now ſo far 
advanced, that, conſidering all the averſeneſs unto 


it of the infanta, it is time to divert the treaty, 


which I would have you find out, and I will make | 
good whatſoever it be. But in all other things 


procure the ſatisfaction of the king of Great Bri- 


\ tain, who hath deſerved much, and it ſhall con- 


tent me, ſo as it be not in the match. 4 


_ OrLn1vares, in his anſwer 0 this letter, ac- 
knowledges that the miniſters Who treated of the 
match never meant to affect it, but, by enlarg- 
ing the. treaties, to make uſe of the friendſhip of 
the king of Great Britain in the affairs of Germa- 
He propoſes a double marriage 


with the emperor's eldeſt daughter to the prince 
of Wales, and the ſecond daughter to the elector 
Palatine's ſon, as a means to fatisfy James, and 

| l pobe 


* | 


We \ % ad 


SS 


1 


I ͤͤ . . * 


s 


. the differences in =. Things be- Ann, 1622. 

ing in this ſtate, it is no wonder that Digby did 
not. meet with that magnificent reception which 
an, ambaſſador, coming on ſo friendly, and ſo 


ſeemingly approved an errand, might have ex- 


ted. He was ſuffered to ſtay two or three 


days at a poor village near "ag court, without. 
having any civilities cord him, or even neceſſaries 
el for him. 
_ -Avovur this time a kind of negotiation was Negotiati- 
: carried on at Bruſſels, under the authority of the ons at Brof- 
archducheſs, whom the emperor had pretended ſels. 
to have veſted with ſufficient powers to treat 
with James concerning the terms of his ſon- in- 


| hw's re-eſtabliſnment. The terms offered by 


James were, 


Tur the king « of Bohemia ſhould, for himſelf 
; and his fon, renounce all pretence of right and 
claim to that crown: 


Tur he ſhould fn Ba in yield all 7 


conſtant due devotion to the Imperial majeſty, 


as did other obedient e electors | of the 
| empire: 
+ Thar he ſhould crave pardon on ; his knees of 
the Imperial majeſty : 


Tuar he ſhould not hereaſt ter, any manner 


of way, demean himſelf unfitting towards the : 


| Imperial majeſty, nor diſturb his kingdoms or 


countries: 


Tuar he ſhould, upon als terms, re- 
concile himſelf to other princes and ſtates of the 
empire; and that he ſhould do whatever like 


thing ſhould be judged reaſonable and neceſſary. 


S1R Richard Weſton, a Papiſt, was truſted 
with the management of this buſineſs, as being 


more agreeable to the party. Moreover, to gain 
entirely the favor of the archducheſs, James ſuf- 


fered four thouſand men to be raiſed in England 
to ſerve againſt the Proteſtants in the Netherlands. 
"TOON 
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Ann. 1622. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Wu the commiſſioners began to treat on the 
intended negotiation, it was objected, that James's 
ambaſſador could not produce ſufficient powers 
from the king of Bohemia, and the archducheſs 
was ſtill to bh directed by the court of Vienna; 
the whole buſineſs being only a ſpecious pretext to 


impoſe farther on the credulity of James. 


Write: this farce was acting at Bruſſells, ths 
king of Bohemia, who had entertained no hopes 
on the reſult of James's meaſures, ſtole from the 
HFague, and joined Mansfeild's army in Alfatia, 
Chriſtian, duke of Brunſwick, and the marquis 


_ of Baden- Dourinch, each at the head of a-ſtrong 


force, declared themſelves champions for the Pro- 


teſtant cauſe; the duke of Brunſwick was poſſeſſ- 


ed of the adminiſtratorſhip of Halberſtadt, which 
he would have been in danger of loſing, if the 


Auftrian arms had made der eren in Ger- 


8 many. 


Tux ray of hope which now divaed OR F re- 
derick's fortune was ſoon obſcured: Prince Ba- 
den was defeated by the prince of Anhalt before 
be could join his allies; and Tilly, general to the 
duke of Bavaria, forced Mansfeild to retreat, and 
the duke of Brunſwick to come to an engagement, 
in which he cut off all his infantry; the duke fled 
with his cavalry to Mansfeild. Theſe accumulat- 
dd misfortunes induced Frederick to obey James's 
- reiterated injunctions of returning to Holland, 
there to wait the ſucceſs of his negotiations. The 
firſt news that this unfortunate prince heard after 
his retreat was, that Tilly had taken Heidlebergh 
e by ſtorm, and beſieged Manheim, two towns in 
the Lower Falatinate. Jude had prematurely 3 


o The chan een at Heidelbergh | was ſent from 


thence to d Rome. 


boaſted 


2 
Chet I In "Oy GE: at a6 


n 


5 boaſted thar his ſon-in-law held that country under Ann. 1622, 


= his protection ©. "TL 

Wix affairs were in this deſperate "DSN 
the treaty ſtill lingered at Bruſſels, it having been 
on purpoſe protracted till Tilly, who no onger 
met with oppoſition, had — 5 both Heidlebergh 


and Manheim. James was entirely ſatisfied with 
the Spaniſh monarch for having, at his deſire, ſent 


an order for Manheim to be ſpared, till a truce 
could be concluded. Ir is to be noted, that this 
interpoſition did not preſerve Manheim, the order 


not having been ſent till after it had ſurrendered. 


Notwithſtanding this circumſtance, James conti- 


nued to repoſe ſuch confidence in the candor and 


integrity of the Auſtrian family, that he put 
Frankendale, the only remaining town.of the Pa- 


latine's dominions, in the hands of the archducheſs, 
to be re- ſurrendered at the expiration of a truce 


of eighteen months. One of the articles of the 


truce was, that the elector ſhould renounce all - 
connections with the prince of Brunſwick and 
count Mansfeild. 
Bzroz the concluſion of the treaty, the em- e of 
peror had transferred the dignity of elector Pala- the electoral 
tine to the duke of Bavaria 5 and diſmembered dignity. 


< A truce for five weeks had been concluded between 
Spinola, general of the Spaniſh army in the Lower Pa- 


latinate, and Sir Horace Vere, who commanded the 


troops of the elector. The archducheſs made James 
believe that the truce was granted to his ſolicitation; 


but the emperor's reaſon for conſenting to it was, that 


he might have time to ſend forces into that province, in 


the room of thofe which Spinola was obliged to with- 


draw into Brabant, to over-awe the Dutch. 
4'This was at the diet of Ratiſbon. The Spaniſh am- 


baſſador ſcemingly oppoſed this transfer; all Europe re- 


garded it as a colluſion between the king of Spain and 
tbe emperor: Carleton, the Engliſh reſident at the 
Hague, repreſented it in this ight to Buckingham. | 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
. 1622. both the Palatinates, by diſtributing them in por- 


tions to the Catholic powers. The elector of | 
Saxony, and ſeveral princes, oppoſed this act, as 


contrary to the fundamental laws of the empire, 


which admit not of the diſpoſing of an electorate 
without the conſent of every member of the 


electoral college. 


Wulst even F rederick's. enemies ; murmaired £ 


at the arbitrary ſeverities practiſed againſt him, 


James was ſo little affected by them, that Gon- 
demar wrote word to Spain, that he had lulled 


the king of England ſo faſt afleep that he hoped 


neither the cries of his daughter nor her children, 


nor the repeated ſolicitations of his ſubjects in 


their behalf, ſhould be able to awaken him. 


Inxcoxox vous as were James's meaſures to 
| obvious politics, both himſelf and cabinet plum- 


ed themſelves much upon them; and, in or- 


der to take proper advantages of the lately con- 


cluded truce, and to obtain a confirmation of the 


marriage before its expiration, the king of Spain 
was gratified with an order to releaſe all the Po- 


piſh recuſants, who had been impriſoned accord- 
ng to the GIN of the laws, „ OO 


© The new lar was put in \ poſſeſſion of all the 


Upper Palatinate, and that part of the Lower which 


is on the fartheſt ſide of the Rhine. To the king of 
Spain was given the reſt of the Lower Palatinate, ex- 


cept the bailage of Germerſheim and its dependencies, 
which were beſtowed upon the archduke Leopold, 
William biſhop of Straſburg, the landgrave of Darm- 


ſtadt, had the bailiwics of Unſburgh and Umſtadt; and 


the archbiſhop of Mentz regained the poſſeſſion of what 


the Palatine held in the BerghſtraQ by mortgage from 


his biſhopric, 


In one of the emperor” s declarations aku the 
celector and his adherents, he urged, that the revolt of 
the Bohemians had not even met with the approbation 


of the king of Great Britain. Ruſbworth. 


* The number of theſe | is mentioned in a letter of 


Serica, 


„ REST. 189 

O a general offence taken at this unlimited Ann. 1622. 

indulgence, the lord-keeper Williams wrote a let- Ruſhwortb. 
ter to the juſtices, to vindicate the King's con- 5 

duct. As the ſun (ſaid he) in the firmament 

appears to us no bigger than a platter, and the 

ſtars are but as ſo many nails in the pommel of a 

ſaddle, becauſe of the enlargement and diſpro- 

portion between our eye and the object, ſo is there 

ſuch an unmeaſurable diſtance between the deep 

reſolution of a prince, and the ſhallow apprehen- 

ſions of common and ordinary people.” He then 

declares that the King was at that time a moſt zea- . 

| lous interceſſor for ſome eaſe and refreſhment to 

all the Proteſtants in Europe, which were unrea- 

ſonable, if he did not now execute the rigor of 

the laws againſt Roman Catholics. * But to con- 

* clude, ſaid he, from the favor done to the Engliſh TY 

Papiſts, that the King favors the Romiſh religion 

is a compoſition of folly and malice, little deſerved ©. 

by a gracious prince, who, by word, writing, ex- 

erciſe of religion, and acts of parliament, hath 

ſhewed himſelf fo reſolved a Proteſtant.” _ 

Azour this time the following orders were given 

. wo reſtrain popular preachers: . 


Serica, ſecretary of the Spaniſh king, to Mr. Cotting- 
ton; they were no leſs than four thouſand, The letter 
which the lord-keeper Williams wrote for the general 
enlargement of Popith recuſants is as follows: I am to 
give you to underſtand how his majeſty's royal pleaſure 
is, that upon receipt of theſe writs you ſhall make no 
niceneſs or difficulty to extend that his princely favor to 
all ſuch Papiſts as you ſhall find priſoners in the goals of 
your circuits, for any church-recuſancy whatſoever, or 
refuſing the oath of ſupremacy, or diſperſing Popiſh 
books, or hearing ſaying of maſs, or any otherpoint of 
recuſancy which doth touch or concern religion only, 
and not matters of ſtate.” Prynn's Neceſſary Intro- 
dufion to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury bis Trial, fol. ed. 
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Ann. 1622. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
FaaT no preacher, of what title or denomina- 


| Reſtraint on tion ſoever, from henceforth ſhould preſume, in 


popular 
pireachers. 


any auditory within this kingdom, to declare, li- 
mit, or bound out, by way of poſitive dodtrine, 
the power, prerogative, and juriſdiction of ſove- 


reigns, or otherwiſe meddle with matters of ſtate, 


and the differences between princes and the people, 
than as qa rs are inſtructed and procedented 1 in che 


bhomilies o e eee r 


THarT no preacher, of whds tide or 1 | 
tion ſoever , ſhall preſume, cau(cleſsly, or without 
invitation from the text, to fall into bitter invectives 


1 and indecent railing ſpeeches againſt the ;perſons of | 


either Papiſts or Puritans. 


WuEeTHER James began to deſpair of lucceſs 


from his pacific meaſures; or whether, more pro- 
| bably, he depended on the credulity of his fub- 
_ jects for the draining their purſes, he demanded 


at this time a voluntary contribution for the reco- 


very of the Palatinates by force of arms. Letters 

were written to the high-ſheriffs and dees of the 
peace, to return the names of the contributors, i 
that notice might be taken of thoſe who refuſed. 


WhiLs the people of England were thus ene 


With high ane letters of complaint were con- 
tinually paſſing from the King and his miniſter to 


che court of Spain. They repreſented James's 


ſtrong attachment to the Auſtrian family, notwith- 


ſtanding the oppoſition he met with from the pub- 
lic ſpirit of the people, and the diſcouragement he 
had received from the colluſion between their Im- 


perial and Catholic majeſties, to bubble and abuſe 


him. They complained, that, upon the faith of 


aſſurances received from Gondemar, the priſons 
were emptied of Popiſh recuſants, and filled with 


Puritans, and the oppoſers of the match. They 
ſet forth James's merit with the houſe of Auftria, 
in perſuading his ſon-in-law to throw himſelf upon 
the mercy of the emperor; and | that, according 


tO 


JAMES 


ſtrongeſt aſſurances of favour to his ſon-in-law 
from Madrid and Bruſſels, Heidlebergh had been 


ſacked, and Manheim taken, ene . 


by Engliſn troops. 


No motive leſs conſiderable than the treaty in Negotiations 
tation could have excited James to confeſs him- with Spain. 


Kit the dupe to the king of Spain. This was not 
the only mortification which at this time aſſailed 
him: He began to apprehend that the purpoſed 
delays to which the concluſion of the treaty was 
ſubjected by its firſt article might be drawn on to 
infinity ; ſtimulated by this fear, he ſent an agent 
to Rome to ſolicit from the pope proper authorities 
for completing the marriage. 


Tuts ſtep ſerved but to expoſe his bead for 


the alliance, and produced theſe additions to the 


| already ſtipulated articles: 


Tuar the Roman Catholics ſhould be and - 
a public church in London, befides the infanta's 
private chapel; and that the miniſter of that church 
ſhould be a biſhop : 
Thar the Popiſh eccleſiaſtics ſhould be ſubject 
to the laws of their own ſuperiors only : 
Tua the children of the marriage ſhould be 
cated. by the mother ; and that ſome farther 
propoſals ſhould be agreed to for the benefit of 
Popery. 

To theſe exorbitant demands James returned 
this anſwer: 
Trar he was willing to allow the infanta a 


JF public chapel, or rather a church, in which a 


biſhop might officiate. | To the ſecond article he 
Os 5 W 1 Z 
Tram 


| 191 
to FI aſs, count Mansfcild ok the duke Ann. 1622. 
of Brunſwic had received their diſmiſſion ; that 

himſelf, by the incitements of Spain, had broke 

with France; yet, notwithſtanding theſe graces 

and conceſſions, even while he was receiving the 
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4 Ann. 1622. Tua there was no example of ſuch an exemp- N 
ti.on ſor eccleſiaſtics, even in Popiſh ſtates. To riou 
the third article, niſt 

Tur the children ſhould by left, * a flinited | asa 

time to be fixed by the king of Spain, under th. at t 

tuition of their mother. To che farther indulgen 1 | bee 

_ cies for Popery he ſaid, The 

8 THaT the articles 'of religion ebe upon b in 

tween him and the late king of Spain, were ac con, 

counted fo ſatisfactory, in the judgment of the Phi 

moſt learned clergy in Spain, that they declared wit! 

their opinion, that, upon the offer of ſuch con- dec 

ditions, the Pre ought | not to with-hold the dit- den 

1 penſation OO 22 the 

 Tars anſwer was ſent to Madrid, har i it rh trea 

not publicly appear the King treated with the court to ſ 

ſi of Rome. The profeſſions of Spain now grew ente 
Cabala. ſtronger: Olivares declared, that if the emperor hon 
| ; ſhould refuſe to reſtore Heidlebergh, or to con- moi 
deſcend to ſuch accommodation as ſhould be ad- that 

judged reaſonable, the King of Great Britain duc 

ſhould be infallibly aſſiſted with the arms of his MW . wil 

Catholic majeſty for reſtoring the Palatinate. The alle 

letters which Digby, now made earl of Briſtol, the 

wrote, were full 1 aſſurances of ſucceſs. arri 

WILs v this contract took up the whole atten- fror 

tion of the court of England, the town of Ber- - 

gen- op- Zoom, which had been beſieged by Spi- Th 

nola, ſince the expiration of the truce between rcac 

Holland and Spain, was relieved by the duke of ſoor 

Brunſwie and count Mansfeild, who had joined Prix 

prince Maurice, after their diſmiſſion from the king mil 

3 of Bohemia's ſer vice. . 5 
Ann. 1623. Ox the reception of James's favorable ankver, con 
„ the alliance of the Stewart family with the houſe | K 

jay 

ee . that it appeared here that "OM 8 Eng 

had concealed from the pope ſome articles which James _ ſenf 

had already yielded to. . Ruſoworth, vol. I. b. _ nity 


of 1 


ä — "Roa 
/ c . 
of e began, even at Madrid, to wear a ſe- Anno 1623. 
rious aſpect. The king of Spain A 
niſters, who had hitherto made uſe of the 1 
as a lure to induce the Britiſh monarch to connive 
at their practices in Germany, found the bait had 
been ſwallowed too eagerly to be eaſily diſgorged: 
The articles of religion, which had been thrown 
in as plauſible impediments, by the unexpected 
conceſſions of James, brought the affair to a criſis 
which could not end in a rupture of the treaty, 
without reflecting an equal ſhare of infamy on the 
deceiver and deceived. An epiſtolary correſpon- © 
dence had been actually begun between James and _ 
the pope, who would have thought himſelf ill. 
treated, if his authority had been uſed as a ſtale 

to ſerve the purpoſes of Spain, who was at preſent 
entangled in her own ſnares. Compunction of 

honor operated on Spaniſh counſels; or, what is 

more probable, they began to flatter themſelves, 
that the converſion of Great Britain would be pro- 
duced by this alliance, and the infanta numbered 

wich the divinities in the Popiſh legends. Some or 
all of theſe motives influenced at preſent fo ſtrongly. - 
the meaſures of Philip and his miniſtry, that the 
arrival of the diſpenſation, which was expected 

from Rome in March or April, was to be followed 

in four days by a ſolemnization of the nuptials. 

The articles of the portion and jointure were al- 
ready ſettled Briſtol wrote word, that he ſhould 

ſoon bring into England the moſt accompliſhed . 

- princeſs in the world, with a en of two. 
millions. 

Tuls miniſter's prof] pects on the merit of urn 
F this deſired buſineſs, and the intere 
he had with a family which was on the eve of 
having an important influence on the court of 
England, excited in the breaſt of Buckingham 
ſenſations of jealouſy; theſe, with the natural va- 
nity of his diſpoſition, fired him with a deſire to 
Vor. J. O : introduce 
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194 5 HISTORY ( OF ENGLAND. 


old, and in decline, was no longer the ultimate 
object of his views, He had for ſome time ſtu- 
dioufly cultivated the prince's friendſhip, and 


fidence, as to engage him in the romantic project 


was grave and ſedate, had an amorous diſpoſition; 
his reading, which had been chiefly romances, was 
as little calculated to inſtruct him in rational man- 


_ rational principles of religion and government. 


mind was inflamed by the fanciful arguments of 
Buckingham, who urged the adventure as a re- 
fined piece of gallantry, worthy an acted 
prince. 


vol. I. 


. «4 . 


King s inclination, that the eaſy monarch was at 
length prevailed on to give it/ The argument 
_ urged on the occafion was, that this piece of gal- 
lantry would be followed by the immediate reſto- 
ration of the Palatinate, as a part of the payment 
of that vaſt obligation which the prince would lay 
on the infanta by ſuch an unuſual compliment. 
When the King's promiſe had been thus obtained, 


be kept in total 1 ignorance till the moment of their 
_ depagture. » 


Ann. 1623. introduce himſelf to the court of Spain. The 
' ſole poſſeſſion of James's favor, who was at preſent 


poſſeſſed at this time ſuch a degree of his con- 


of a journey to Madrid. The prince, though he 


ners, as were his father's precepts and example in 


Thus biaſſed, it is no wonder that his youthful 


Clarendon, Tux expedition having been PET on between 
ed. 1702. the two parties, on the firſt favorable opportunity, 
P. 11. when James was a little elevated by his liquor, 
and a previous converſation on the expected arrival 
of the infanta, an aſſent to their deſign was ſo im- 
* begged by the prince, and ſeconded 
Buckingham, with arguments adapted to the 


he was farther urged for an aſſent that they might 
put their deſign in immediate execution, without 
other attendants than two ſervants, who ſhould 


ON 


Tx Min s 1 


ox the firſt hour of ſolitude, James revolved Ann. 1623. 
in his mind the paſt dation: Innumerable 
difficulties preſented themſelves to his frighted ima- 


gination; his diforder was ſo great when the prince 


. and Buckingham returned to him for the diſpatch, 
that he fell into a paſſion of tears, cried out he 
was undone, and that they would break his heart 
if they perſiſted in their reſolution. Then, with 
unuſual earneftneſs, he ſet before them the evils 
which muſt attend the raſh enterprize ; that be- 
_ ſides the inevitable hazard to which the prince's 
perſon would be expoſed, it muſt occaſion the en- 
tire loſs of the peoples? affection to himſelf, and 
the ruin of the almoſt-compleated match ; that on 
the prince's arrival at Madrid the atticles of the 
_ treaty would be laid aſide, and new matter pro- 
poſed which had not yet been mentioned, and 
could never be conſented to by him. This and 


much more he ſaid to the ſame purpoſe, coryuring 


them with ſighs, and an increaſe of tears, that 
they would no more preſs him on a thing contrary 
to his underſtanding and intereſt. The ſuppliant 
[monarch received no anſwer to the weighty reaſons 
he had inſiſted on: The prince put him in mind 


of the promiſe he had made the day before ; 


which, he added, was fo ſacred, that he hoped ; 
he would not violate i it; that if he did, he would 
never more think of marriage. Buckingham 
treated him with the utmoſt inſolence; told him, 
that his word would never be again believ ed, after 
his retracting ſo ſoon what he had fo ſolemnly pr 2 
miſed; that he plainly diſcerned it proceeded 
another breach of his word, in communicating 
with ſome raſcal, who had furniſhed him with 
thoſe pitiful reaſons, but he doubted not that he 
ſhould know hereafter who his counſellor had 
been ; that his receding from his promiſe would 


be ſuch a diſobligation to the prince, that un- 


; doubtedly he would never forget it, or forgive the 


E 2 ; man 
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Ann. 1623. man \ who had been the cauſe of it. The impor- 
tunity of the prince, and the roughneſs of Buck- 


' HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ingham, entirely prevailed over the facile diſpo- 


finon of James, who, after having diſclaimed, 


with many oaths, the having communicated the 


matter to any perſon living, gave them, a ſecond 
time, a full leave to follow their inclination. It 
was agreed, that they ſhould ſet out in two days, 
and that Sir Francis Cottington, the prince's ſe- 
cretary, and Endymion Porter, one of his gentle- 


men of the bed: chamber, ſhould attend them *. 


James, thinking it proper that the intention ſhould | 
be immediately communicated to them, that all 
things neceflary to the journey might 197 prepared. 


ſent for Sir Francis Cottington. 


On his appearance, he previouſly cantioned 
him concerning the truſt he was going to repoſe in 


him; then faid, © Cottington, here is baby 


: Charles, and Stennie, have a mind to ride poſt to 

Spain, to fetch home the infanta; they will have 

but two more in their company, and have choſen 
| you for one: What think you of the journey ?” 
Cottington replied, * He could not think well of 
it, for he believed, it would render fruitleſs all 
which had been hitherto done in the match.” He 
then went on, repreſenting the ſame obvious rea- 
| ſons which had already occurred to the King. On 
Cottington's diſcourſe, the King, throwing him- 
ſelf upon a bed, in another paſſion of ſighs, tears, 
and lamentations, exclaimed, * I told you this 
before; I am undone! Iam undone! and ſhall loſe 
baby Charles!” ; RENE rage appeared in the 


Cottington had 540 one of Cornwallis s clerks 
when he was James's reſident in Spain; and Endymion 
Porter had been a menial ſervant to Buckingham's bro- 


ther, from thence preferred to his ſervice, and afterwards 


to be news of the bed-chamber to the prince. 
IWiljan, p. 225. 1 


coun- 


* 


„ Ry Og. 


7 


countenances of the prince and Buckingham : The Ann. 1623 * 
latter reproached Cottington with the utmoſt bit: 
terneſs; told him, That on being aſked by tlie 
King which was the beſt way to make the journey, 
he had had the preſumption to give his advice in 
matters of ſtate, and againſt his maſter, without 
being called to it, which he ſhould repent as long 
as he hved.” Theſe threatenings put the King ___= 
into a new agony; who cried out, Nay, by God, e | 1 
Stenie, you are very much to blame to ule him +” 
{o; he anſwered me directly to the queſtion I aſked uu 
him, and very honeſtly and wiſely, and yet you _ 1 
know he laid no more than I told you before he 1 
was called in.“ It now appeared platuly that the 
deſign came nge from Buckingham. james | 1 8 
was obliged to yield to his impetuolity, and Cot- = 
tington had directions given him for the journey. 5 1 BY 
To the great regret of the dejected king, the Prince's 1 
prince, with his adviſer and his two attendants, er to wn 
ſet out from London on the twenty-ſeventh of N Madrid, 
53 February; they paſſed through France in nel 00 
and reached Madrid in | the * of eleven n r 
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8 James, 5 had now recovered FE deſponde ency, 4200 
wrote the following curious letter to his ſon and Z 
favcrite, eighteen days after their departure from 
England. | 
My ſweete boys, I wryte this now this ſevint letre ; 
unto you upon the ſeventeenth of Mairche, ſent in my 
ſhippe, called. the Adventure, to my two boys adven- 
turers, qw hom God ever bleſſe; phy now to a 
with him, a jove principium, I have {ent you, my hahle; 
two of your chaplains fitieſt for this purpoſe, Mawe 
and Wren, together with all ſtuſfe and ornaments fitte 
for the ſervice of God; I have fully inſtructed thaima, | 
ſo as all thaire Lchavioire and ſervice ſhall, I hoape, 1 
prove decent and agrecable to the puritie of the pi 
mitive church, and yet as neare the Romane forme as 13 
can lawtully be done, for itt hath ever been my Way ta - Xa "$288 
Boe with the church of Rome, uſque ad arcs, All the | 5497 
| () 3 > | : 1.79. EE" BY 7 
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98 _ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
Anno 1623. They had been guilty of the indiſcretion of ven- 
turing as ſpeCtators at a court-ball in France, where 
"= VV 1 Charles 

particulars hereof I remitte to the relation of youre 
before-named chaplens. I ſend you alſo your roabes 
of the order, qwich you muſt not forgette to weare 
upon St. Georges's day, and dine together in thaime, 
if they can come in time, qwich I pray God thaye 
maye, for it will be a godlie ſight for the Spaniardis to 
ſee my two boys dyne in thaime. I ſend you alſo the 
jewells I promeiſed, both ſome of myne and ſuch of 
| youres, I mean both of you, as are worthy the ſending, 
for my babie's preſenting his miſtreſſe. I ſend him an 
old double croffe of Lorraine, not ſo riche as awncient, 
and yet not contemptible for the valew ; a goodlie look- 
_ ing-glaſle, with my picture in itt, to be hung att her 
girdle, qwhiche you muſt tell her ye have cauſed itt ſo 
to be enchawnted by airt magike, as whenſoever ſhee 
| ſhall be pleaſed to looke in itt the will ſee the faireſt - 
ladie that either her brother or youre father's dominions 
can affoorde ; ye ſhall preſente her with two faire long 
diamonts, ſet lyke an anker, and a faire pendante dya- 
mont hanging at thaime ; ye ſhall give her a goodly 
roape of pearles ; ye ſhall give her a carquant or coller, 
| threttein great ballas rubeis, and threttein knotes or 
cinques of pearies; and ye ſhall give her a head-dreſling 
of two and twenty great peare pearles; and ye ſhall 
give her three godly peare pendant dyamonts, qwhairof 
the biggeſt to be worne at a needle on the middeſt of 
her foreheade, and one in everie eare. And for my 
babie's owin wearing ye have two goode jewells of your 
coin, youre rounde broache of dyamonts, and your 
tryangle dyamont, with the great round pearle; and I 
ſend you for youre wearing the three brethren that ye 
know full well, but newlie ſette, and the mirroure o KM | 
Frawnce, the fellow of the Portugal dyamont, qwhiche —— 
I wolde wiſhe you to weare alone in your hatte, with _ 1 
a alittle black feather; ye have alſo good dyamont but- : 
tons of youre owin to be ſett to a doublette or jerkin; 
as for youre I, it may ſerve for a preſent to a don. As 
for thee, my ſweete goſſeppe, I ſend thee a faire table- 
dyamonde, qwhich I wolde once haye gevin thee before "MY 
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jewell, thy three pindars dyamonts ;” thy picture-caſe l 
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ä J AMES I. 
Charles had a view of the princeſs Henrietta, his Ann, 1025. 
after-wife. Equally 1 were the aſtoniſhment, 


mortification, and confuſion of Briſtol, when he 
ſaw the travellers alight at his houſe : Nothing, 


in his nien, but a demon in the form of the 


5 if 5 1 have taken itt, 607 wearing on thy . | 
or qwhaire thou plaiſis; and if my babie will ſpaire 


thee the two long dyamonts in forme of an anker, with 


the pendant dyamont, itt were fit for an admirall to 
wear, and he hath enough better jewells for his 


miſtreſſe. Thou hes ef thyne owin thy goode olde 


gave Kate, and the great dyamont-chaine I gave her, 


qwho wolde have ſent thee the leaſt prinne ſhe hadde, 


if I had not ſtayed her. It my babie will not ſpaire the 


anker from his miſtreſſe, he may well lend thee his 
rounde broache to weare, and yet he ſhall have jewells 
to weare in his hatte for three great dayes. And no- 
for the form of my babie's preſenting of his je wells to 
his miſtreſſe, I leave that to himſelfe, with Stennie's 
advice, and my lord of Briſtol's, onlie I would not 
have thaime preſented all at once, but att the more 
ſundrie times the better, and I would have the rareſt 
and richeſt kept hinmoſte. I have alſo ſent four other 
croſſes of meaner valew, with a great pointed dyamont 


in a ring, qwhich will ſave charges in preſents to dons, 


according to their qualities; but I will ſend with the 
fleete dy vers other jewells for preſents for ſaving of 


chairges, qwhairof we have ſoe muche neede; for till 
my babie's comming away, thaire will be no neede of 


giving of preſents to any but to her. Thus you fee 


how as long as | want the ſweete comforte of my boyes 


converſation, I ame forced, yea, and delytes to converſe | 
with thaime by long letres. God bleſſe you both, my 


ſweete boyes, and ſende you, after a ſucceſsfull journey, 
a joyefull and happie returne in the armis of your 


dear 2 


60 . Newmarket, on Saint Patrick's- 
daye, qwho of olde was ſo well pa. 
tronized in the country ye are in.” 


MSS. in the Brit, Mu: cums n. 6011, p. 21, & ſoc. 
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The prince 
arrives at 


Madrid. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
prince of Wales, could have prevented the ſuc- 


ceſsful termination of an affair which had coſt ſo 
much time, pains, and vexation. It was alledged 
againſt him by Buckingham, that, on finding the 


prince's errand was not to turn papiſt, as he at 
firſt fuſpected it was, he adviſed him with earneſt- 


neſs to that ſtep: Nor is this fact improbable, 
ſince, in the preſent circumſtances, the miniſter 
5 might rationally conclude, that a contrary reſolu- 
tion would be followed by the rupture of the 
treaty, and, with it, the e of his 
future proſpects. 8 
When the arrival of the 10751 viſitor was for- 


mally made known to the Spaniſh monarch, the 
attention of himſelf and council was totally em- 
ployed in deviſing on the occaſion a recep ion as 


romantically exalted as the occaſion itſelf; nor 
could the moſt heated fancy of their own romance- 
writers deſcribe more pompous ceremonies, or 
more bombaſt expreſſions of reſpect, than were 
here practiſed to delight the imagination of their 
_ enamored gueſt : The priſons in Spain were 
thrown open; the ſumptuary laws ſuſpended ; the 
privy-counſellors waited on him in a body, to in- 


form him, that they had expreſs orders to obey 


him as exactly as the king himſelf. Nor was he 
ſuffered long to languiſh for the fight of his 
miſtreſs, who was carried abroad to viſit a mo- 
naſtery, that her lover might be gratified with a 
diſtant view. His introduction into the palace 
Was performed with the fame parade which at- 


tends the kings of Spain at their inauguration; 


Philip took the left hand of him on all occaſions; 
he was conſtantly ſerved by the grandees and * 
tuladoes; preſented with golden keys of all the 
regal apartments, that he might have acceſs at all 


hours; the queen ſent him divers preſents of. rich 
apparel, perſumes, and other rarities of the coun- 
try; he Was RETIRE with: a variety of ſhows 


and 
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and annpin, where, like . knight, he Ann. 1623. N 
often obtained the prize in preſence of his miſtreſs; Wilſon, 
at a dinner at St. Jerome's monaſtery, ſeveral of p. 228. 


the chief officers of the crown waited on him bare 
headed. Wilſon afferts, that this ſervile cuſtom 
was introduced into Spain by Philip I. who car- 


ried it from England, where he had been thus 


attended 5 


Walls this pompous ſcene was acting at 
Madrid, the diſpenſation lingered at Rome. The 
prime-miniſter Olivares, in his firſt Iris rer & 
to the prince, told him, © That the match would 


be concluded inſtantly ; that now the kings of 


Spain and England ſhould divide the world between 
them, for that he did not queſtion but he came to 


change his religion.” The ariful Gondemar, who 


was at this time at Madrid, did not fail to act his 
part of the farce, by telling the prince one day, 
in a jocular manner, That he had ſtrange news 


to tell him, which was, that himſelf, though an 


Engliſhman in his heart, had been made that 
morning a privy-counſellor.” This was followed 
by a compliment from Philip, that he had conferred 


that honor on Gondemar that his highnels might 
be informed of all their reſolves 


CuARLks at this time received a letter from B 
the pope: It expreſſes an ailured belief that the of letters 


prince was come to Spain for the purpoſe of being © 
received into the boſom of the papal church. 
the prince's. anſwer to this letter has been 8 


ſented by a very ingenious author in the light of 
a decent compliment, to which there could be 
no ſubſtantial objections, * I (hall give it at full 


length. 9 


: Aan, in his Memoirs, teſtifies the having been 


much ſurprized at beholding the ceremony of ſerving 


the king of England, at the ume of dinner, on the 
knee, 


Prince 
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ide Charles to pope Gregory XV. 


Moſt holy father, 


„ Weg have received your letter with no ef 
thankfulneſs and reſpect than is due to the ſingular 
_ good-will and godly affection wherewith we know 

it was written. It was moſt acceptable to us, that 
the never-enough-renowned examples of our an- 
ceſtors were propoſed to us by your holineſs for 
our inſpection and 1mitation ; who, though they 
often hazarded their lives and fortunes, to propa- 
gate the Chriſtian faith, yet did they never more 


chearfully diſplay the banners of Chriſt crucified | gular 
againſt his moſt bitter enemies, than we will en- and e 
deavour to the utmoſt, that the peace and union To 
which { long triumphed may be reduced into the cas, 


Chrittian world, after a kind of elimination or 
exile. For ſince the malice of the father of diſ- 
cords hath ſowed ſuch unhappy diviſions amongſt 

| thoſe who profeſs the Chriſtian religion, we ac- 
cCount this moſt neceſſary, thereby to promote 

with better ſucceſs the glory of God, and Chriſt 
our Saviour. Nor ſhall we eſteem it leſs honor 
to tread in their footſteps, and to have been their 
rivals and imitators in holy undertakings, than to 
have been deſcended of them; and we are very 
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| inclination of our lord and father, and his ardent 
deſire to lend a hand to fo pious a work, as by 
the anguiſh which gnaws his royal breaſt when he 
conſiders what cruel deſtructions, what deplorable 
calamities ariſe out of the diſſentions of Chriftian 
princes. Your holineſs's conjecture of our deſire 
to contract an alliance and marriage with a Ca- Wy 
tholic family and princeſs, is agreeable both to 
your wiſdom and charity; for we would never 
deſire ſo vehemently to be joined in a ſtrict and in- 
diſſoluble bond with any mortal whatſoever, whole 
religion 


1 A M E 8 1. 


religion 5 hated. Therefore your holineſs may 
be aſſured, that we are, and always will be, of 


203 
Ann. 8 


chat moderation, as to abſtain from ſuch actions 


as may teſtify our hatred againſt the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion; we will rather embrace all occaſi- 

ons whereby, through a gentle and fair procedure, 
all ſiniſter ſuſpicions may be taken away: That as 


we all confeſs one individual Trinity, and one Chrift 


crucified, we may unanimouſly grow up into one 


faith; which that we may compats, we little value 


all labor and watchings, yea, the very hazard of 
our lives. It remains that we render thanks to your 


| holineſs for your letter, which we eſteem as a ſin- 
gular preſent, and wiſh your bolinefs all proſperity | 


and eternal happineſs.” 
To make the comment upon this anſwer more 
eaſy, it muſt be known that the pope, in his letter, 


# cxhorts the prince to follow his anceſtors in obe- 
| dience to the ſee of Rome. It was moſt ac- 

ceptable to us, returns the prince, that the never- 
enough-renowned examples of our anceſtors were 
propoſed to us by your holineſs for our inſpection 


and imitation.” The pope propoſes no medium, 


he inſiſts upon a return of obedience to the papal. 
hierarchy : © Yet did they never, ſays the prince, 
more chearfully diſplay the banners of Chriſt cru- 


cified, againſt his moſt bitter enemies, than we 


"will endeavour to the utmoſt to reſtore peace and 
union in the church.” The pope ſuppoſes that _ 
the prince proſecutes the intended marriage with a 


deſign to re-unite himſelf to the church of Rome: 


The prince returns anſwer, © That the pope's con- 
jecture is according to charity and wiſdom, for he 
would never deſire to be joined in marriage with 


| any one whole religion he hated.” It is very ap- 


parent, from the whole tenor of the anſwer, that 


at this time the love-lick prince was too much ri- 


vetted in the /deſire of the match to let any ob- 


ſtacles in mount of religion iuterpoſe between him 
| and 
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Ann. 1623. and poſſeſſion. L whilſt his paſſion was tanta- 
lized by daily expectations of the diſpenſation, it 
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at length arrived from Rome, tacked to additional 
articles in point of religion. As theſe were of 
great importance, he was obliged to refer them to 
Ins father, and CORO was ſent 1 into 5 
on this errand. 8 

James was © delighted with the account of 


bis ſon's treatment at the court of Spain, that he 
broke out into frantic expreſſions of joy, and was 


heard ſeveral times to ſay, © Now all the devils in 


hell cannot hinder the match.” On his aſking his 
council whether it would be convenient to grant a 
toleration for Papiſts, he received a letter from the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, which ſtrongly repre- 
| fented to him how incongruous ſuch a meaſure was 


to all his paſt profeſſions, and how dangerous the 


attempt to abrogate the laws of the land by his 
own power, might prove to the welfare of him 
ſelf and family. This ſpirited interpoſition was 
made by the worthy prelate whilſt he lay under 
— diſgrace for having killed a park-keeper, in an at- 
_ tempt to ſhoot a deer. His mortification for this 
unlucky accident had been fo great, as to petition 
the King for leave to retire to an alms-houſe at 
Guildford, which he had built for the maintenance 


of the poor. 


WirLiams, the Jon: becper had ene 


Buckingham, that, by the common law yet in 
force, the archbiſhop was made irregular, 1p/" 


fafo, and to ſuſpended from all eccleſiaſtical 
functions, until reſtored by his ſuperior, who was 
the King's majeſty ; to this he added, That 
though it was againſt the King's nature to add 


affliction to the afflicted, yet to leave a man of 
blood primate and patriarch of all his churches, 


ſounded very harſh in the old councils and ca- 
nons, and the Papiſts would not ſpare to cenſure 
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it. = It is very : nnich to CI 8 coke that this Ann. 1623. 
advice was rejected, and the archbiſhop continued 
in his eccleſiaſtical dignity. 
Corr iN νο was ſoon ſent back to Spain wah Tint. 
the additional articles ligned, by the King and ons during 
council. | the prince's 
Tur the 2 ſhould take with her her fa- T7, at Wy 
mily, and that theſe ſhall be nominated by the Ca- Ru 3 4 5 
tholic king, and afterwards ſupplied by him: 50. J. hy G 
THAT the election of her prieſts ſhall belong to & ſeq e 
the anfanta: _» 
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77 5 ſhall not be obliged to take the oath of al.. = 
legiarice to the King of Great-Britain, provided ES | 
there be any clauſe contrary to their Lennſetncca, _ 
and the Roman Catholic religion : i 
THrar the laws which are, or ſhall be, anainſt | : Wl 
religion, ſhall not take hold of the ſaid ſervants 1 
and only the ſuperior eccleſiaſtic may proceed mn 9 


againſt eccleſiaſtical perſons, as hath been accuſ- 

tomed by Catholics. And if any ſecular judge 

ſhall apprehend any eccleſiaſtical perſon for any 
offence, he ſhall forthwith cauſe him to be deli- 


m ens, who: was at this time Adlige with the 
biſhopric of Lincoln, refuſed to be conſecrated by the 
unfortunate prelate, It may be queſtioned whether this 
objection aroſe from a conſcience delicate in trifles, or 
from the fair proſpect he had of ſucceeding himſelf to 
the ſee of Canterbury, had Abbot been judged.incapa- 
ble, and a deſire to pleaſe his patron Buckingham, to 
whom Abbot was very difagreeable. Laud, who, bj 
the means of that favorite, was at this time appointed 
biſhop of St. David's, had the ſame ſcruples. It is to 
be remarked, that this prelate afterwards aſſiſted at the 
ceremony of the conſecration of Richard Montague to 
the ſee of Chicheſter, which was performed by Abbot. 
Montague had been as zealous as Laud in ſupporting 
the pretence of his irregularity. 


vered 


206 
Ann. 162g vered to the ſuperior eccleſiaſtic, who ſhall proceed 
_ againſt him according to the canon-law : | 


lady infanta. 


mentioned, the King and priivy-council ſwore. 
Moreover, the King agreed to theſe private ones: 


Chance whatſoever, directly or indirectly, be com- 
manded to be put in execution againſt the ſaid 
Roman Catholics; and we will cauſe that our 
council (hall take the fame. oath, as far as it 


tained in the treaty of matrimony : 

poſe our authority, and will do as much as in us 
capitulated between the moſt renowned kings in 
marriage, and that the ſaid parliament ſhall re- 
Roman Catholics, as likewiſe the general laws 


are repugnant to the Roman Catholic religion; and 
we will not hereafter conſent that the ſaid parlia- 


new laws againſt Roman Catholics. „ 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Tur the nurſes who ſhall give fuck to the 
children of the lady infanta, ſhall be choſen by the 
To theſe additional articles. with thoſe alread; 
Tur particular laws now enacted againſt Ro- 
man Catholics, and even general laws, under 
which all the ſubjects are comprized, if they are 


repugnant to the Roman Catholic religion, ſhal! 
not at any time hereafter, by any means or 


pertains to them : 
 Trar no attempt ſhall be ade with 1 moſt 


renowned lady infanta, Donna Maria, about any 
thing which ſhall be repugnant to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, or thoſe things which ſhall be con- 
Tuar we and the prince of Wales will inter- 
hes, that the parliament ſhall ratify the articles 
favour, of the Roman Catholics by reaſon of this 


voke and abrogate the particular laws made againſt 


under which all are equally comprehended, if they 


ment ſhall ever at any time enact or write any other 


The 


ii 0p 
ES ; Ann. 1623. 8 
The nell 8 bath was ie: „ 
J, A. B. do ſwear, that I will truly and fully ) 
obſerve, as much as belongeth to me, all and every 
of the articles which are contained in the treaty 
of marriage between the moſt gracious Charles, 
prince of Wales, and the moſt gracious lady Donna 
Maria, infanta of Spain. Likewiſe I ſwear, that 
I will neither commit to execution, or cauſe to be 
executed, either by myſelf, or by any inferior 
officer ſerving under me, any law made againſt 
any Roman Catholic whatſoever, nor will execute 
any puniſhment inflifted by thoſe laws, but, in all 
things which belong to me, will faithfully obſerve 
his majeſty's word given in that behalf.“ 
Wu theſe returned to Spain, the prince of 
Wales engaged on the part of his father, that all 
the agreed-to particulars ſhould take place in three 
years, or ſooner, if poſſible; that he would inter- 
cede that the ten years of the education under the 


infanta, ſhould, according to the defire of the _, = 

pope, be prorogued to twelve. To this was added _ * 

an obligation, that, as often as the infanta ſnoudd 
require, the prince would give ear to divines or 1 
others whom ſhe ſhould pleaſe to employ, in matter * 4K 
of the Roman Catholic religion; and for farther 320 
caution in point of the free exerciſe of the ſaid re- { 


ligion, the prince engaged, on the word of a king, 
that the things pronuſed ſhould take effect, and | 
be put in execution, as well in the kingdoms of 1 


— 


Scotland and Ireland, as of England. £2 
Tur belief of a powerful protection to the Ca- 1 
thelics im England, was at this time fo well eſta- 1 
bliſned, that a titular biſhop of Calcedon came 1 
privately to London to exerciſe an epiſcopal juriſfſ. i388 
diction over them. Bonfires and other public re. 
Joicings were made on the ſucceſs of the treaty ; 1 
the infanta was ſtiled princeſs of Wales; a chapel _ 
Was building for her at St. James“ S; a fleet was 1 
prepared 1 
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Ann. 1623. prepared for her paſſage; and among the ſervile, 


articles were pertectly put in execution.“ 


tze curious, and the ignorant, three numerous 
dFlaſſes of men, which are the conſtant flatterers 
and followers of the humors of the times, her 
picture was every where to be ſeen. At this time 


ſeveral noblemen left England to pay their court 


e 7 
I x the good humor into which the reſent fitu- 
ation of affairs had put James, the favorite was 
not forgotten: A patent for the title of duke was 
_ ſent to him by Cottington, that he might be upon a 
footing with the beſt grandee in Spain. But whilſt 
the telſ-flattered monarch was enjoying in proſpect. 
the accompliſhment of his deſires, new doubts | 


aroſe in the council at Madrid. As much or more 


had been yielded to, it was ſaid, than could have 
been reaſonably expected; but, had the Britiſh 
King and his ſon power to effect what they had ſo 


readily granted ? would it not be prudent to make 


tis trial, by delaying the folemnization of the 
nuptials till the full performance of the conceſſions? 
On the reſult of this debate, the biſhop of Segovia 
flrankly told Buckingham, That the articles 
James had aſſented to, in favor of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, amounted to a toleraiion ; that he had 
heard ſomething of the eſtate of England, that 


the King could not grant a toleration without a re- 


bellion, and he eaſily believed it, becauſe that the 
king of Spain was not able in his dominions to 
effect the like enterprize, without incurring the 
like danger. He therefore concluded, that if the 
infanta was ſent into Ergland before theſe altera- 
tions were eſtabliſhed, ſhe might be treated with a 
- rebellion.” Gondemar, who had given informa- 
tion to the Spaniſh council of the meaſure of in- 
fluence James had in England, cloſed in with the 


biſhop of Segovia, and aid, That he did not 
think it fitting to part with the infaata before the 
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Tas new objeQion, when communicated to Ann. 1623. 


| James, flung him into a fit of deſpair : His pro- 


miſes had been made in ſecret, and not to be 


performed but by degrees, and after the marriage, 
when the power of Spain was united to the power 


ok the crown of England; he was now preſſed to 
: expoſe them to the public, by an abrupt execu- 
tion, whilſt the treaty was yet unconcluded, and, 


by ſuch a prelude, to fill the minds of his already- 
diſcontented do non with dreadful ebenen 


of its iſſue. 


To give Spain every poſſible ſcan; a ſull 


declaration of his intentions was drawn up, and 


| ſigned by ſecretary Conway, and ſeveral privy- 


_ counſellors. This confirmed the grant of all the 


articles, both public and private ; and that it 
ſhould be lawful for the Spaniſh ambaſſadors to 


_ aſſign a diſcreet perſon to employ ſuch ſufficient 
lawyers as ſhould be thought fit to take care of 
the ſtrength, validity, and ſecurity of the faid 
grants; and that his majeſty's attorney ſhould have 


charge to receive and admit the ſaid lawyers to the 


ſight and judgment of the ſaid dranghts, and, in 5 
any doubts, to give them ſatisſaction, or to uſe 


ſuch legal, neceſſary, and pertinent words 5 
phraſes, as he the attorney-general ſhould 
pound for the ſecurity of the Roman Cartialics, 


and ſure making of the ſaid grants; and that his 
majeſty's will and pleaſure was, that a legal and 
authentical pardon ſhould be paſſed under the 


great ſeal, wherein ſhou!d be freely pardoned all 


the penalties to which the Roman Catholics were 
liable for matters of conſcience, and in which they 
had been proceeded againſt, or might be; that a 


courſe ſhould be taken that the pardon ſhould not 


be coſtly ; and that it ſhould be lawful to Por 4 as 


many as was poſſible in one pardon. 


Taz Spaniſh ambaſſadors, not being ſatiehed - 
with theſe aſſurances, the lord-Keeper, and other 
Vor. 5 ES AE com- 
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Ann. 1623. a were directed to draw up a pardon 


of all offences paſt, with a diſpenſation for thoſe 
to come, to be granted to all Roman Catholics ob- 
noxious to any laws againſt recuſants, and then to 


iſſue forth two general commands under the great- 
ſeal of England; the one to all judges and juſtices 
of the peace, and the other to all biſhops, chan- 
 cellors, and commiſſaries, not to execute any ſta- 
tute againſt them. 


Taz pardon was paſſed full and 1 but 
Williams, the lord-keeper, repreſented ſo ſtrongly 


the danger of a general diſcontent and mutiny, 
ſhould it take place immediately, by the means of 
ſo peremptory a prohibition to the judges and 
biſhops, and the greater probability of ſucceſs 


were the King's favors enlarged by degrees, that 


the ambaſſadors at length conſented the matter 
ſhould reſt till the arrival of the infantda. 
I To all the important conceſſions which had been 
already made by the Engliſh monarch, this addi- 
tional clauſe in the pope's 8 was ſtill in- 
ſiſted on: 
r whereas there were certain tes | 
conſented unto by the King of England in favor 
of the Roman Catholics in his dominions, a ſe- 
curity ſhould be given for the performance of 
To this demand James an- 
ſwered, That he could give no other ſecurity 
than his own and the prince's oaths, exemplified : 
under the great-ſeal of England.” 
Puts was not ſatisfactory, and James ſuffered | 
| gt us mortification of being told, That his own 
and the prince's oaths were not a ſufficient ſecurity, 
unleſs ſome ſovereign Catholic prince would ſtarid 
engaged for its performance. Affairs remaining 
thus embarraſſed, the king of Spain proffered to 
engage himſelf by oath for a performance of the 
articles, if, on a conſultation with his ghoſtly 
fathers, it was dermal. he might do it with a 
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fafe conſcience. A fanto: of divines was called to Ann. 1623. 


a formal conſideration; they at length concluded 
in the affirmative, and that in cale the king of 
England ſhould fail to execute what was pred, 

the king of Spain was to vindicate his oath by the 


| ſword. Thus did his Catholic majeſty obtain a 
kind of right to head a large party in England, 
which was to appeal o him for redreſs in all caſes 


of grievance. 


Tur vaſt: acquiſitions which bad been lately Fe 
made by the houſe of Auſtria, and the proſpect 


of its increaſe of power by a conjunction with 


Great Britain, raifed apprehenſions in the court of 


France, which occaſioned an entire alteration of 
their late meaſures. From proſecuting their Pro- 


teſtant ſubjects to the brink of deſtruction, they 


condeſcended to a re- union, on the terms of their 


poſſeſſing all the privileges in point of religion 
which they had before enjoyed. The ſtate of the = 


malcontents in Germany was daily more hopeleſs. 


The reſtoration of the Palatinates had not been 
mentioned in the late tranſactions Berner 9222 55 


and the court of Spain. 


Ix vain had he ſacrificed both reputation and in- 


tereſt to the chimerical project of a ſtrict union with 


the houſe of Auſtria; farther obſtacles ſtill re- 


tarded the accompliſhment of his wiſhes. At 
this particular criſis, when the affair was apparently 


concluded to the ſatisfaction of all parties, the 
death of Gregory XV. afforded the Spaniards arr 


excuſe for delaying the nuptials till the aſſent of 


cardinal Barberini, the new pope, had been ob- 

_ tained. The Spaniſh miniſtry pretended, that as 
the diſpenſation ſtill lay in the nuncio's hands, and 

a contract had not been formed upon it, it was by 
the late pope's death ſuſpended, and a ratification 
from the new one was become neceſlary. This 


unſeaſonable objection undoubtedly proceeded 


from the zeal of the courts of Rome and Spain, ; 
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to complete the prince's conyerſion before he left 
Tux immediate act of the new pope, was to 
begin a correſpondence with the king of England 


and his ſon: He informs the latter, that the firſt 


letters which he received after he was preferred to 


the throne of the apoſtles, were thoſe ſent out of 
Spain from him the prince to Gregory XV. his 
predeceſſor, of famous memory: We lifted up 


our hands to Heaven, continues he, and gave 


thanks to the Father of mercies, when, in the 
very entry of our reign, a Britiſh prince began 
. to perform this kind of obeiſance to the pope of 


 . CHARLES's patience. was at length exhauſted 


by the vexatious delays which had ſucceſſively 


_ ariſen between him and the 
treſs. The Spaniards in effect had, by an over- 
niceneſs, and too fine-drawn a policy, rather 
ſtarved than cheriſhed his paſſion; inſtead of having 
indulged him with thoſe tender interviews and 
little favors which ſwell the expectations, raiſe the 
diaeſires, and increaſe the paſſion of the ſanguine 

lover, he had been treated with a reſerve which 


aroſe to an affected indifference ; entertaining his 


miſtreſs had been no otherwiſe allowed than in the 


moſt formal manner, before a circle of ceremo- 

nious ſpectators. Thus reſtrained, his paſhon had 

been vented in diſtant glances, which met with a 
return fo cold, that it damped the hopes of a mu- 


tual inclination. 


 centiouſneſs and Britiſh roughneſs. The diſtaſteful 


familiarity which ſubſiſted between him and his 


. maſter, gave great offence to the high notions 


which 


4 . 8 


ſſeſſion of his miſ- 


His long ſtay at Madrid had produced occa- 
ſions which gave riſe to a reciprocal diſguſt between 
Buckingham and the Spaniſh miniſtry : That de- 
cent formal people regarded with averſion the 
manners of the favorite—a mixture of Gallic li? 
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as incongruous to the equally-exalted pretenſions 
of james and his ſon, as to the romantic conceits 


of the Spaniards, A contemptible buffoonry was 


not the moſt material offence in Buckingham's car- 
Triage ; his behavior was laſcivious, and his whole 


conduct compounded of oppolitions to Spaniſh 


gravity and Spaniſh delicacy 


From theſe cauſes had ariſen a e ani- 


moſity between the parties, that produced at ſe- 


veral times high and warm altercations. Olivares, 
in a junto of miniſters, had reproached Bucking- 


ham with having flattered them with hopes, that 
the prince would renounce the proteſtant faith; 


Buckingham told him he lied; the indignant Spa- 
niard reſented the affront with ſpirit, and gave the 
favorite to underſtand, that it was the importance of 
the treaty in agitation which prevented him from in- 
2 ſilting on the proper ſatisfaction for ſo groſs an inju- 
ry. Theſe and other ſubjects of diſguſt alienated 
Buckingham s affections from the Spaniſh match. 
The miniſter Briſtol, whoſe conduct had been, for 
the whole ſeries of his negotiation, ſubſervient tothe 
view of completing this alliance, was as much ap- 

proved by the court of Spain, as Buckingham was 
diſliked. They ſhewed ſo ſtrong a diſapprobation 


of the treaty's having been taken out of the hands 


of the former, and transferred to the latter, that 
they teſtified a doubt of the ſufficiency of his 


power, as it had not been confirmed by the coun- 


eil of England. The high ſpirit of the favorite, 
who, from the commencement of James's abſurd 
affection to him, had never met with the like op- 
poſition, was enraged to a degree of reſentment, 


which would alone have inſtigated him to break 


olf the impending treaty. His political reaſons 


were not immaterial ones: There was at this time 
a large party in the court of E gland. who, from 


en of jealouly, in oppoſition to his influence, 
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ſupported Briſtol; he was ſo obnoxious to the whole 


court of Spain, that they declared they would 


rather bury the infanta, than truſt her in his 
hands; his patron James had been rather diſobliged ; 


by- his inſolent carriage on the debate of the prince's 


journey to Madrid. The ſureſt object he had to 


depend on, was his preſent intereſt pork Charles, 
. and that might be rendered very precarious by the 
union between him and the infanta, who, it was 


_ cataſtrophe that immediately follows is not a very 
ſurprizing one. Buckingham employed his whole 
powers to inſtil into the prince an averſion for 


to be ſuppoſed, would have a powerful influence 


over his young and amorous mind. 
Tuis being the preſent ſituation of affairs, the 


what had till now been the object of his paſſionate 


5 deſire. The preſent obſtinacy of the Spaniſh mi- 


warriage till the ratification of the diſpenſation, 
but alſo to deliver up the infanta till the ſpring, 


niſtry, who not only refuſed to accompliſh the 


cConcurred ſo efficaciouſly with Buckingham's en- 
deavors, that Charles was perſuaded to think the 


£41 


hat he muſt now look upon his ſiſter and her 


Spaniards had no ſincere inclination to.an union 
Wars. ed crown of England; and that himſelf and 
his father had been the-difÞes to a. treaty, the com- 


pletion of which would involve- them in inextri- 


cable difficulties, Theſe, and other the like inſi- 


nuations, worked him up to ſuch a height of re- 
ſentment, that he liſtened with eagerneſs to the 
project of an abrupt departure, and began to en- 
tertain doubis of not being able to effect it. In 
this deſpondency he wrote word to his father, 


=D children, never thinking more of him, and for- 


getting that he had ſuch a ſon.” Buckingham 
plied hirn with letters at the ſame time, to this 


effect: © That he had at length diſcovered the 


king' of Spain's inſincerity; that not only he had 
no einander to cauſe the Palatinate to be re- 


dome, : 


% 
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ſt6red, but alſo was far from having the leaſt Ann, 1623. 
thought of accompliſhing the marriage ; and that 
the prince was in danger of being retained in Spain 


all his life Theſe, and other advices of the ſame 


| fort, put the poor old King into ſuch a fright, that 


he wrote poſitive orders to Buckingham to bring 


away the prince if poſſible, at the ſame time he (ent 


a fleet of ſhips to St. Andero in Biſcay, to eſcort 


them home. This order was obeyed with ala- 
crity : On pretence of 5 Engliſh navy 
for the prince's reception, Buc ns ous departed . 


haſtily. He took no ceremonious farewel of the 


court; but told Olivares bluntly; * That he was Cabala, 


obliged to the king, queen, and infanta, in an 


eternal tie of gratitude ; that he would be an 


everlaſting ſervant to them, and endeavor to do 


the beſt offices for concluding the match, and 
ſtrengthening the amity between the two crowns ; 


but as for himſelf, he had fo far diſobliged him, 


ſponding meſſages : 


that he could not, without flattery, make the leaſt : 
en of TP to him.“ The . 


ys 


n Ove of James' $ letters © on the occaſion of theſe de- 
[2 WI My {weet boys, | „ 8 
« Your letter by Cottington hath guck me dead; I 
fear it ſhall much ſhorten my days. Alas ! I now re- 


pent me fore that ever] ſuffered you to go away: I care 
for match nor nothing, ſo I may once have you in my 


that] may once have you in my arms again. And ſo 
Gad bleſs you both, my only ſweet ſon, only beſt ſweet. 
ſervant, and let me hear from you quickly, with all 


Your deat dad. 
2 Proc Greenwich, June 14, 1623. 
 MSS. in Brit. Muſeum, n. 6987, fol. 52. . 
1 3 of 


arms again ! God grant it! God grant it ! God grant it! 


amen, amen, amen. I proteſt ye ſhall be as heartily 
welcome, as if ye had done all things ye went for, ſo 


ſpeed, as you love my life. And ſo God fend you a 
happy rol meeting in the arms of b 
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leaves 


Madrid. 
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Ann. 1623. of the Ponce was extremely ſolemn, and the pa- 
The prince rade o 


his farewel equal to that which had at- 
tended his reception. Exalted were the reciprocal 


compliments: Philip declared, © That the prince 
had laid him under an everlaſting obligation, by 
placing fo high a degree of confidence in him as 
do truſt his perſon in his hands, a thing unuſual 
with princes.” Charles magnified the favors he had 
received; and added, That he could not ſuffi - 
ciently expreſs the high degree of eſtimation they 
had begot for the worth of the giver. 
Ve vx different from theſe proteſtations were 
the impreſſions which Buckingham had lately made 
on his eaſy ductile mind. It was obſerved, that 
the firſt words which he ſpoke after he was em- 
barked, were, That it was a great weakneſs 
and folly in the Spaniards, after they had uſed him 
fo ill, to grant him a free departure.“ Before he 
left the court of Madrid, a procuration to the 
king of Spain and Don Carlos his brother, to make 
the eſpouſal im his name, was left in the hands of 
Briſtol; it had in it a general clauſe inſerted, that 
it ſhould not be revoked. This proxy, by the 
particular direction of the prince, was to expire 
at Chriſtmas, and was not to be delivered into the 
king of Spain's hands till ten days after the arrival 
of the diſpenſation. Immediately on the prirce's 
joining Buckingham, a poſitive order was ſent to 
Briſtol not to deliver it till ſecurity was given him 


that the infanta, aſter the eſpouſal, ſhould not be- 


take herſelf to a monaſtery, and to inform the 


prince what ſecurity was offered, that he might 


himſelf be judge whether it was proper to accept 
it. At the ſame time a defeazance of the proxy, 
in caſe the diſpenſation came clogged with any new 


demands, was ſent privately to one Clark, to be 
produced on a critical occaſion ; ſo fearful was this 


once-ardent lover, leſt the marriage ſhould be {o- 
e ah Fs lemnized 
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JAMES. * 


facher to reject it. 

ſtrated to James their preſent diſtaſte and averſion 

to an union with Spain; and this unfortunate mo- 
obſtinacy of his ſon, and the intemperate purſuits 


to Briſtol, to inform him, that a clear reſtitution 
of the Palatinate was expected with the folemni- 


tion of the Palatinate and Electorate; and in caſe 


he would give in that point; to this a direction 
was added, that the betrothing of the iafanta ſhould 
be on one of the days in Chriſtmas. 


his way, were in a manner got over; he had ob- 


waye the private order, and deliver the proxy on 


ſent proſpects began to wear a cloudy af peck: He 


period. His intereſt with James, ſolely ſounded 
on the merit of his negotiation, increaſed in pro- 
7 en! to its lancicd lucceſs: From this circum- 


ſtance, 


narch was a ſecond time obliged to yield to the 5 


of his domineering ſervant. An expreſs was ent 


ation of the nuptials, and a command that le 
ſhould procure from the king of Spain a punctual 
anſwer what courſe he would take for the reſtitu- 


the emperor or duke of Bavaria ſhonld oppoſe any 
part of the reſtitution, what aſſurances of content 


Tuis expreſs threw Briſtol into he utmoſt per- 
plexity: The rubs which the prince had thrown in 


_ tained a full ſecurity for the inſanta's not taking 
the veil, and intended, by the ſupport of his pub- 
lic warrant under the great ſeal of England, to 


the arrival of the diſpenſation. James's command 
could not be ſo well Pariet and the miniſter's pre- 


and Buckingham had been at open variance during 
their mutual abode at Madrid, and the prince was 
infinitely diſobliged by a management which alto- 
gether oppoſed his preſeat inclinations. - The riſe 
of fortune he now poſſeſied, had been wah ly owing 
to the having conducted the treaty to a concluſive 


217 
ee before he could gain time to perſuade his Ann. 1623. 


* 


CuaklEs and his preſent Arcs were no His return 
ſooner arrived in England, than they fully demon- to England. 
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Cabala, 


Ann. 1623. 


holidays; 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ſtance, during its proceſs, he had been created 


baron Digby, then earl of Briſtol, The increa- 


: ling good will of his maſter, and the advantage 
he promiſed himſelf from the favor of the Catho- 


lic king and his miniſtry, obtained from an obſe- 
quious 'adherence to the manners and intereſts of 


the court of Spain, were now loſt by this ſucceſs- 
ful counter-act of his antagoniſt Buckingham, 
whom he had entertained hopes of over topping, 
by means of the infanta's power in the court of 
England. Deſperate as were the preſent circum- 
ſtances, he did not entirely abandon the hopes of 
_ - concluding the marriage. 
Philip a written promile that the Palatinate ſhould 
be reſtored, he wrote an anſwer to James, in 
which he informed him, „That the diſpenſation 
was hourly expected at the court of Madrid, and 
that letters ffom the duke of Paſtrava cartified 


that the pope had clearly paſſed it.” He then ex- 


poſtulated with him on the direction of having 


the marriage ſolemnized on one 6f the Chriſtmas 


Nominating a prefixed day for the depoſſorio' 5, if 
he received no orders to the contrary. 


ſpring. And for the Palatinate, your majeſty may 
be confident there hall be dilgence uſed 1n pro- 
curing a good and ſpeedy reſolution.” 


Tuns were not the only endeavors praftiſed 
by Bristol to reſtore this bufineſs. 


Letters had 


Having obtained from 


aſſures himſelf that it was given on 
Want of due information that the powers would be 
then expired; and adds, that, with the concur- 
rence of Sir Walter Afton, he ſhould deliver the 
ſaid powers when demanded, and paſs on to the 


I have of 
_ purpoſe, continues he, diſpatched the poſt with 
©. this letter, to the end | may receive your majeſty's | 
directions i in this particular with all poſſible ſpeed ; 
Which I hope ſhall be to proceed directly to the 
marriage, according to the capitulations, and ſo to 
onder all things for the princeſs's journey in the 
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been ſent to the prince of Wales, ſhewing, that Ann. 1 
though the point of portion was a material one, 


yet, when the Spaniſh junto found it, by the pa- 
755 of the late king, to be no leſs than two mil 
ing they alledged that this ſum was four times as 
much as ever was given in money-with any daugh- 
ter of Spain. To theſe were added arguments 
from the infanta's rank arid perſonal merits. More- 


over, Sir Walter Afton, a miniſter who had been 
joined by the prince in commiſſion with Briſtol for 
a check upon his forwardneſs, labored to reconcile 


Buckingham to the match, by inſinuating, that if 


it proceeded, he (Buckingham) would have the 
honor of it; and the infanta being duly informed, 


muſt acknowledge him to be the perſon to whom 


ſhe was obliged *. Theſe attempts were all un- 
| ſucceſsful ; the prince and Buckingham were de- 
termineg againſt the match, and Briſtol was com- 


manded to follow the new inſtructions ; namely, 


not to deliver the powers till he obtained- from the 
king of Spain a direct engagement for the reſti- 


tution of the Palatinate and the electoral! dignity. 
NoOTWITHSTAN DING theſe proceedings, James 
had not as yet been prevailed on to diſclaim entirely 


the match, and ſtill flattered himſelf that he could 
accommodate the preſent difterence by treaties, 
With this view he ſent a renewal of the powers for 
a larger time, and tendered theſe following propo- 


ſitions to his ſon-in-law, the titular king of Bohe- 


mia: To accommodate his broken fortunes by a 


Buckingham ſent a threatening letter to Aſton for 
theſe offices: He tells him, © That the King had heen 
adviſed to revoke his commiſſion ; that his diſgrace will 
immediately happen, if he does not remove his diſplea- 
fure, by a conduct entirely conformable to the ſenſe of 
the inſtruQions he received from the prince.“ Cabala, 


fol. ed. 1673, p. 127, E eq. 


5 


jons, they reſolved to make it good, notwithſtand- 
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Ann. 169g. full ſubmiſſion to the emperor, and an acceptation 


HISTORY. OF ENGLAND. 


of the return of the Palatinate to his fon, and 
the adminiſtration to himſelf, with the electors] 
_ dignity, after the death of the duke of Bavaria, 


on the conditions of an union between that fon and 
a daughter of the emperor : 


have the tuition of his ſaid ſon, but to give up 


The Palſgrave not to 


that charge to the infanta, when ſhe ſhould be 
princeſs of Wales, 


—_ the humiliating terms adviſed him by James; 


ſhews that they were only offered by his enemies, 
with a deſign to render his cauſe more deſperate, 


by making him ahject in the eyes of the Proteſtant 
princes who were at this time diſpoſed to ſuccor 


him; he then ſet forth the fraudulent conduct of 


the emperor and his allies, with the many groſs 


. N age he had been already obliged to ſubmit 

In deſcribing the preſent political ſtate of 
1 and Great Britain, he ſhews, though in 
- modeſt terms, that if ſpirited meaſures had been 


purſued by the court of England, James had been 


in a ſituation of giving law to the houſe of Auſtria, 
Inſtead of receiving it in fo di graceful a manner ; 
he infiſts that Germany would again exert itſelf, 

if encouraged by a warlike motion from the King 


of England 
Tux enterprizes recommended to James in this 


anſwer, were ſti ongly ſeconded by the adverſaries 
of the Spaniſh match, at this time headed by the 
prince and Buckingham. This latter had an offer 


of an union between his fon and a daughter of the 


Paligrave, on condition of his obtaining a vigorous 
aſſiſtance from England towards the recovery of 
tze Palatinate. 
- Wuen the ratification of the aden ar- 
5 ned : at Madrid 23 bonfires were made through- 
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* The ambaſſador who wzited on Charles with con- 


To this diſgraceful propoſal - 
Frederic returned a very ſpirited anſwer : He re- 
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AMES 1 


fanta tock upon her the title of princeſs of Eng- 
land; her family was ſettled ;. and the beginning 

of March appointed for her j journey ; the beha- 
vior of the Engliſh ambaſſadors to her was the 


fame as uſed 12 courtiers to their foverciga ; from + 


the prince's departure ſhe had applied herſelf to 
learning the Engliſh language, and had begun the 
letters of compliment which were to be ſent to her 
| huſband and father-in-law on the day of her eſ- 
poufal; preſents were prepared for their acceptance; 
the ninth of December was appointed for the mar- 
_ Triage-day; all the grandees were invited to the 
| wedding; a gallery leading from the court to the 
church was erected a quarter of a mile in length, 
covered with tapeſtry, to conduct the bride elect, 
in open view, and with moſt magnificent folemnity 
to the ceremony; Briſtol had provided coſtly equi- 
pages; when the whole buſineſs was inſtantly de- 


feated on the opening his farther inſtructions from 


England, which were, To procure an entire ſur- 


, r of the Palatinate and Electorate, before he 


advanced towards finiſhing the contract . To 
this oddly-timed demand the king of Spain gave 


anſwer, © That neither the Palatinate nor Electo-— 


rate were in his power to diſpoſe of ; but if a treaty 


was ſet on foot, and the emperor and the duke f 
Bavaria would not come to terms of e . 


= ratulatory cans 5 the ts of Spain, 0 on bis 
ſafe return to England, had been ordered to make 
| known to the princes of Flanders, Germany, and Italy, 


how near the marriage was to a concluſion. The Poliſh 


ambaſſador at Madrid, whoſe errand was to ſolicit a 
match between the infanta and his maſter, returned 
tome on the arrival of the diſpenſation. ' 
4 This command. was confirmed by the di- patches of 
four ſeveral meſſengers, who arrived at Madrid cloſe at 
each other's heels. | 


| | 221 | 
ous all . guns were fired, and oihet: demon- Ann. 162 * f 
ſtrations of public rejoicings exhibited ; the in- 
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| = Ann. 1623. 


N called, and the infanta laid down the title of prin. 
ceſs of England. Thus ended a treaty in which 


Journey, and in preſents given at the court of 
Madrid, as much money as was the deſtined 
portion of the infanta, which being in pieces of 
eight, amounted to the fun of . thoukan 


HISTORY OFENGL.AND. 
he would join arms with England to recover them, 


and was willing to give any ſecurity for a due 25 
formance.” 


Tux sx anſwers not fatisfying, Briffol was re- 


had been expended in embaſſies, - in the prince's 


pounds. 


Or Briſtsſ's announcing his orders of revoca- 


tion, he received from Olivares, in the name of 


Philip, large proffers of mediation in the court of 

England; and that his majeſty, for the example 
of his own ſubjects, and for encouragement to all 
ſuch as ſhould ſerve their princes with the like 
loyalty, had ſent him a blank, on which he might 
ſet down his own conditions in point of title or 


fortune. Briſtol, not thinking it proper to accept 


theſe offers, illuſtrated his re ufal with an anſwer, 
in which he magnified his own diſintereſtedneſs, his 
fidelity to his 8 9 10 and his entire Seele in 


bis Aline Foy: 


CHAP. 


ben Vit: 


ili ence of * ir A - Parliament. —--Trea- 

lies with Spain Jaid before the bouſe.— Rupture 
with Spain. —Parhament prorigued Mar- 
riage-treaiy with France. Manifild' 5s expedi- 
tion. -Maſacre at : Amboyna. Death of 
. A James. His character. 


0 the influence which Buckingham n main- Ann. 1623 + 
tained over the weak mind of his prince, Influence of 
have moſt authors attributed the abrupt diſſolu- Bucking- 
tion of the Spaniſh treaty. But to the power, bam. 
not the perſuaſion, of the favorite, may be more 
juſtly aſcribed this whimſical and unexpected 

event. It was neither inclination nor conviction 


| which prevailed on James to diſclaim the offered 9 
concluſion of that which had been the object of "2. 
his earneſt purſuit for a ſeries of fifteen years: 0 
His affections were over-ruled by the impetuous ö 

oppoſition 'of Buckingham, whoſe preſent inte- 1 
reſt with the prince, and the concurrence of the 
majority of the nation, detached from him every _ 

other ſupport than a precarious aſſiſtance from 

Spain. In this diſpoſition of affairs, the timid 
- monarch, with a painful compliance, ſubmitted | | 
io meaſures which overthrew his hopes in the 2 
very criſis of their accompliſhment. Nor did the F mt 
wanton inſolence of this pampered ſervant ſtop at 1-Y 
_ this point: His private piques muſt be revenged 
on Spain, and his pacific maſter enter as a party 
in his quarrel; he who, through the courle of a 
long reign, had with a fearful anxiety maintained 
an uninterrupted peace, muſt found to arms, and 

declare war with a family to whoſe courted friend- 


up he had beiore ſacrificed every conſideration. 
As 
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Ann. 1623. 


"HISTORY © or E N LAND. 
As not only. the entire rupture of the treaty, 
but a war with Spain had been agreed on between 


Charles and Buckingham, Briſtol had been re- 


Called. and Heary Rich, earl of Holland, . ſen: 


into France with ptopoſals of marriage between 
the prince of Wales, and the princeſs Henrietta, 


third daughter to Henry IV.. 


James, on the occa- 


| Hon of the deſtined war, Was obliged to have re- 

- eburle to the demand of a a benevolence from the 
ſubject: The meaſures whereby it was extorted 
were moſt injurious. On the reſuſal of Barnes, a 
citizen of London, orders were ſent from the 
ny treaſurer, that he-muſt immediately prepare to 
carry by the poſt a diſpatch into dreland. The 
Citizen was obliged to compound the matter; and 


this example dererred;every one afterwards from 


T refuſing the ſum required* _ 


- BUCKINGH AM'S: K röſe to 1 "oY a 


; height, as," firſt, to propoſe the felling the crown- 
lands for the EXPENCE: of the war; and then to 
conſult with Dr. John Preſton, head, of the Pu- 
rita party, on ſeizing the dean and c 
for the uſe of the- Cron. 
bee theſe: undertgkings * Willkame > nor 3 1 


He was diſſuaded 
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No, 2 This is a N . 5 3 150 3 perni- 


cious abuſe, to which every degree of confidence in 


government is liabſeQ.. 
d The manner in which : 0 COIN was put off 


1 from this attempt is as follows: He acknowledged, in 
a converſation with Williams, that for the ſucceſs of 


his plan he depended on the diſpoſition of the popular 
leaders of the houſe of Commons, and particularly on 
Williams managed the conteſt in 
ſuch a manner, that Buckingham owned he had been 
_ enticely miſt. ken in the opinion he had formed of the 
principles of the leadipg commoners, and deſiſted from 


Sir Edward Coke 


his project. Hacket, who tells us this ſtory, adds that 


V illiams, the day preceding this conference, had waited 


two hours in the duke” s anti- chamber, while: bes was 
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1757 AMP 8 1. )) 
he get James to countenance them. A ſelect Ann. 1523 
council was appointed io examine into the preſent 
fituation of affairs with Spain, and into the con- 
duct of that court. This council was very re- 
fractory to the impetuous inclinations of Bucking- 
ham, who, depending on his preſent popularity, 
and the fervor. of the people towards a war with _ 
the houſe of Auſtria, forced: the King into the „ee 
calling a Parliament, that he might appeal from Life of Wil- 
his oppoſers to that powerful at IE Hams. 
Tas ſituation -of- James at this time was pi- Rapin. 
table; mee the return of the prince and the 
duke he not only:ceaſed to rule, but was obliged to 
concur in meaſures. "Which he deteſted: He was 
ſurrounded with people in whom he could put no 
confidencę; his domeſtics were all of them, either * 
through intereſt or fear, the creatures of Bicking CORO 
ham; maſt of them owed: their places to this S: . 
vorite, and the preſent union which ſubſiſted be- 
tween him and the prince, ſtrengthened che re- 
ſentment of former obligations. with the hopes 6k 
new ones. James's diſtreſs: was heightened bya 
paper privately conveyed to him from the mar- 
quis Innioſa, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, ſpecifying, 
„That a ' conſpiracy had been formed by the 
prince and duke to confine him (the King) to one 
of his ee e and uſurp themſelves the A 
government.” The duke's conduct was alledged , | Mt 
as a leading circumſtance to the treachery: Ac-  . KM 
cording to an intimation in the letten the ambaſſa· 5 
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ſhut up with Preſton, without having grined adm. | 
tance, 
This uſage of Williams. s that & was no un- 
common behaviour in Buckingham to ſuhject the — 
keeper, with the great ſeal of England, to the morti- „ 
fication of a ſervile attendance, and gives ſome autho- 
rity to Weldon's account of the treatment Bacon met 
with from the ſame quarter. Biſhop Hacket's Life of 
Williams, oct. ed. 1715, p. 79. C ſeg. ö 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


dor's ſecretary was admitted to a private diſcourſe. 


Neither did the written or verbal intelligence oc- 


© -cafion the defired alteration in "James's conduct: 


followed to Windfor, in which place he 
means to work fo efficaciouſly on his maſter's 
weakneſſes, as to eliect a ioeming; if not a real | 
reconciliation *. _ : 
THERE had ſubſiſted, di time 1 this, 2 a 
great coolneſs between Williams and Bucking- 
ham: The former had conceived hopes of ſup- 
planting his patron, and with this view had united 
L himſelf to the Spaniſh faction, but finding, from 


He was obſerved to grow melancholy, and affect. 
ed ſor ſome time to ſpeak to his ſon and favorite 
in a myſterious broken language. 
a a party with the prince to Windſor, he ordered 
Buckingham, on a trivial pretence, to remain be- 
hind. Buckingham, who looked upon this as a 
token of. uncommon diſpleaſure, beſought the 
King to acquaint him with the cauſe of this diſ- 
grace. The King, with tears in his eyes, return- 
ed anſwer, That himſelf was the unhappieſt man 
alive, to be forfaken of thoſe who were moſt dear 


Art length, on 


to him.” By the advice of Williams, — 


K 1 which hearn 4 ahas the period of this 


| quarrel, either ſhews that the reconciliation was real, 
or that James was a conſummate maſter in the low art 
„„ diſſembling. 
In this letter James, after having given Lohan 
directions concerning his wife, in expreſſions fulſomely 


groſs and familiar, adds, “If thou be with me by four 


in the afternoon, it will be good time; and prepare 
thee to be a guard to me from keeping my heart un- 
broken with buſineſs, before my going to the progreſs. 

' And thus God ſend me a happy and a joyful meeting 
with my ſweet Stenny this evening. Sweet-heart, when 
thou riſeſt keep thee from importunities of people who 
trouble thy mind, that at meeting I may ſee thy white 


teeth ſhine pott ns. ahi Ms. in the Brit. Men, n 
do 


the 


ound 


nin management, and what he is likely to obtain; 


1 A M E 8 ar 227 
the rimidity and weakneſs of James's conduct, Ann. 1623. 
that the favorite would in the end be victorious, ge 
i: heartily chimed in with his meaſures, and not on- 
ly informed him of every particular circumſtance © 
in the late combination carried on by the Spaniſh 
ambaſlador, but drew up a refutation of the whole 
charge alledged by that miniſter againſt him. 5 
Tar parliament met on the twelfth of Febru- Parliament. 
: ary, 1623. The King's ſpeech to this aſſembly _ 
was an echo of the new-adopted ſentiments of 
the favorite, and its contents a direct contradic- 
tion to his former doctrines on the like and every 
other occaſion. * The properties and cauſes of King's 
calling a parliament, ſays he, are to confer with ſpeech. 
the King, and give him advice 1 in matters n 
greateſt weight and importance.“ He then tells 
; them, That the preſent purport of their meet- Parl. Hit. 
ing is to give him their council in the moſt inte- ps VI. * 
reſting matter which ever could concern a King; 4. 
that though he had been upon a treaty with 10 | 
for many years, the ſituation of his affairs conti- 
nued doubtful till he ſent the prince to Madrid, 
__ with the man he moſt truſted Buckingham; that 
on their return he found himſelf as far diſappointed = 
of his end, as if he had been waked out of a 
dream.” He is content that his ſecretaries, on 
the information of his ſon and Buckingham, ſhall 
relate unto them all the circumſtances of the Spa- 
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and that when they have heard all, /%per totam 
materiam, he ſhall entreat their good and ſuund 
advice. One particular, ſays he, I muſt remem- _ 
ber you of, becauſe it hath been much talked of 
in the country, that I ſhould be flack in my care 
of religion. My lords and gentlemen all, I pray 
you judge me charitably, as you would be judged; 
for I never made public or private treaty, but I 
always had a direct reſervation for the public weal  - 
and the cauſe of religion, for the glory of God 
ä 8 and 


much cauſe. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
and the good of my ſubjects; I only thought good 


ſometimes to wink and connive at the execution 
of ſome penal laws, and not to go on ſo rigorouſly 
as at other times, but not to diſpenſe with any or 


to forbid or alter any which concern religion, I 


never promiſed or yielded; I never did think it 
with my heart, nor ſpoke it with my mouth.— _ 
My lords and gentlemen, adds he, it is not enough, 
although ye are never fo willing to give me your 
advice: for to plant will not ſerve the turn, if 
I, hike a good gardener, as well as plant do not 
weed away from the roots, and remove the obſta- 
dles which hinder your fo good advice, of which 
the whole weed and manifeſt hindrance which can 
be is your jealouſy of me; free me from that, and 
for my actions I dare avow them before God _ 
his angels; but jealouſy hath a deep ſting; take 
away that, and nothing can do me harm: You are 
my wife, and jealouſy is ſubject to a wife, there. 
fore remove it, and be not jealous of me. For 
matters of privilege, liberties, and cuſtoms, be not 
over curious; Iam your own kindly king, ye ne- 
ver ſhall find me curious in theſe things: There- 
fore do what you ought, and no more than your 
lawful liberties and privileges will permit, and you 
ſhall never ſee me curious th the contrary; I had 
rather maintain your liberties than alter them in 
ny thing; ſhew a truſt in me, and go on honeſt- 


ly as ye ought to do, like good and faithful ſub- 


jects; and what you have warrant for, go on with, 

and I will not be curious, unleſs you give me too 

The next thing is, to beware that 

Ve take not in hand the maintaining of idle que 

tions among you, which ſpoils good buſineſs: R- 
member, beware of genealogies and curious queſ- 

tions, as St. Paul ſpeaks; and do you keep to the 


ground and gravity of the great buſineſs for which 
I called you; and next, for all other things which 


: are tor the oe: and I government of this 
— 5 


Fans L 


tions, debates, quirks, tricks, and jerks, but con- 
tinue yourſelves in that honeſt modeſty wher-by 
you may have my prayers to God for you, and 
procure the love o me, and a happy end to this 


parliament. God judge me, I ſpeak as a Chriſtian 


prince; never man in a dry and ſandy deſart, 


Where no water is, did thirſt more in hot weather 
for drink, than 1 do now for a happy concluſion of 
this parliament. I now hope, after the miſcarriage 
of the laſt, that this may prove happy; I am nei- 


ther curious nor captious enough to prevent it. 
Eſchew all occaſions of curious queſtions, which 


may hinder you in this great cauſe for which 1 
have called you, and remember that ſpending « of 


time is ſpoiling of buſineſs. And I hope in God, 
and that by a faith in God, that by your actions . 
this parliament I ſhall clearly ſee your hearts, and 
| that you are the true repreſentative body of my 
| ſubjects; for you know in your conſcience, that of 


all the kings which ever were, 1 dare ſay, never 
was king better beloved by his ſubjects than Iam: 


Therefore, be you true glaſſes and mirrors of their 
faces; and be ſure you yield the true reflections 
and repreſentations as you ought to do. And this 
doing, I hope 77 ſhall not only find the bleſſing 
of God, but alſo by theſe actions procure the 


thanks and love of the whole people, for being 


lich true and faithful glaſſes, Laſtly, you ſhall 
never find me defire any thing of you but what 
ſhall tend to the common 4. goed and weal of the 


1 kingdom.” 


Six Thomas Crew was choſen ſpeaker to this Speaker 


229 
1 Let not any ſtir you up to law: quzſ- Ann. YN, 


parliament : He was one of the members who choſen. 


5 diſtinguiſned themſelves in the laſt, and one of 


thoſe, who, on its diſſolution, was ſent over ona 


frivolous errand to Ireland. His ſpeech to the 


throne was decent and popular; he teſtified a de- 


Gy that all the good bills MAE in laſt parlia- 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 


ment againſt monopolies, informers, and conceal- 


ers, might pals in this; that the good laws for re- 
ligion might be confirmed; and that the Jeſuits 
and ſeminary prieſts, by the execution of thoſe 
good laws, might, like- a generation of locuſts, 
with an Eaſt wind, be blown over the ſea. He 


expatiated on the excellency of the common law 


of England; on the advantages of the King's 
Wants being ſupplied in a legal manner by par- 


liament, rather than by other courſes; on the 


good effects of concord; and called the tranſac- 
tions of the laſt aſſembly parliament-nullities. 


The lord-keeper Williams anſwered this ſpeech 


in a manner which ſhewed it had been little re- 
liſhed by the King and miniſtry: He vindicated 


the management uſed to the Roman Catholics, 


and the late demanded benevolence; took occa- 


ſion to extol Buckingham on the ſubject of the 


navy, but reprimanded the ſpeaker © for calling 
= remembrance the aboraves of the late par- 


. 

Tus ſubj ect on which the King had Jethanded 
pailiamentary advice was entered upon with great 
eagerneſs by both houſes, and Buckingham was 


immediately called upon to lay befbre them the 
whole of his negotiation in Spain: This he did 
The generalities of his 
account were pretty much the fame as have been 
given before in this hiſtory. To theſe were added 
many circumſtances favorable to his own conduct, 
and blackening to that of Briſtol; others were ex- 


in a very artful manner. 


aggerated; others ſoftened, as they tended to 


- © theſe purpoſes. Though theſe circumſtances were 

afterwards ſtrongly refuted by the accuſed miniſ- 
ter, they were at this time affirmed by the prince, 
who was called upon by Buckingham to vouch for 


their truth; 


Tue Spaniſh ambaſſadors were ſo fired at the 
reproaches thrown 5 his Catholic majeſty in 


the 


AMES 4 oor 
the ks of the narration, that they publicly Ann. 1623: 
complained of the affront, with an aſſertion, that 
if a ſubject of their maſter had ſpoken in the 
like diſreſpectful terms of the King of England, 
he would not have eſcaped with impunity. This 
appeal was looked upon by both houſes as an inſo- 
Jeat attack on their privileges, and an addreſs was 
immediately ſent up to the King, declaring the 
duke free from the aſperſions thrown upon him by 
the ambaſladors; that he had delivered nothing in 
his narration but what he was led unto by the mat- 
ter itſelf, wherein he was fo far from tranſgreſſing, 
that he deſerved thanks and honor. 

Tux preſent popular conduct of the favorite, 
and the colorings he had thrown upon his negotia- 
tions at the court of Madrid, gained him fo much 
real or ſeeming good will of the patriot members, 
that he was ſtyled in the houſe of Commons the 

Saviour of the nation. An addreſs was ſent up 
to the throne from both houſes, ſignifying, «That 
the treaties could not be longer continued, either 
with the honor of his majeſty, the ſafety of his 
people, the welfare of his children, or the ſecurity 
ol his antient allies and confederates.” James 
gave the parliament to underſtand, © That if they 
obliged him to enter into a war, the whole burthen | 
of it muſt fall upon the people, his own eſtate be- 
ing not ſufficient to defray the ordinary expences 
of government.” This repreſentation was an- 
ſwered by a declaration of the Lords and Com- 
mons, in which the King was aſſured, That mn 
the diſſolution of the treaties they would be ready 1 
to aſſiſt him in a parliamentary manner, both 
with their perſons and abilities.“ James now) 
thought of making his advantage of the preſent 
cordiality which ſubſiſted betweeen him and his 
ſubjects, and at once demanded the enormous ſum 
of five ſubſidies and ten fifteenths for the war, and 
one 9 and two fifteenths yearly till he had 
4 Leere 
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affixed a condition, that the money 
war ſhould be put into the hands of commiſſioners 
Mak by parcel 


HISTORY OF:'ENGLAND. 
Ann, 1058. cleared himſelf of his debts; or if they would 


make it ſix ſubſidies and twelve fifteenths for the 
wa, he would drop the laſt demand. To this was 


wv 
. 


The inſincerity of the King's s intention towards the 
parliament | in this buſineſs, in which he promiſed to be 


guided wholly by their advice, may be ſeen in a letter 
0 Buckingham wrote to him « on the occahion of his Huc- 


tuating conduct. 


cc Pear dad «od gelt, N 


0 « Having more buſineſs. than it was fit to ſpeak to 


you within a letter, I was once reſolved to have wait- 


ed on you myſelf; but preſently came to me the news 

of the Spaniſh ambaſſador's going to you, which hath 
diverted my reſolution at this time; becauſe I will not 
_ encreaſe that in you which J have. always n 

much, and that I will not let the ambaſſadors think you 
As difiruſted, though this gives enough and too much 
to your people. I have, to eaſe your labor, writ ſome 


things to Aran, by whom [ likewiſe expect an anſwer; 
only I will trouble yourſelf with this, that ! befeech you 


to ſend me your plain and reſolute anſwer, whether if 
your people reſolve to give you a royal afliſtance, to 


the ſum of ſix ſubſidies and #*** fifteenths, with a pro- 


miſe in caſe of neceſſity to afſiſt you afterwards with 

their lives and fortunes, whether, then you will not ac- 
cept it, and their counſel to break the match, with the 
other treaties; and whether or no, to bring them to 


this, I may not aſſure ſome of them unde rhand (becauſe 
it is feared when your turns are ferved you will not cal] 


them together again, to reform abuſes and grievances, 
and the making of laws for the good government of the 
country) that you will be fo far from that, that you 

- will rather win them, defiring nothing more than their 
love and happineſs, wherein your own is included. Sir, 
I befeech you think ſeriouſly of this, and reſolve once 


conſtantly to run one way; for as long as you waver 


deiween the Spaniard and your own ſubjects, to make 
| 1 
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JAMES * 


the demand: Sir Edward Coke, in a ſpeech upon 


the occaſion, produced a calculation of the whole 
which ſuch a grant would amount to; he efti- 
mated it at nine hundred thoufand pounds, a larger 
ſum, he ſaid, than all England could raiſe with 
any conveniency. The reſolution of the debate 
was an offer of three ſubſidies and three fifteenths, 
as the firſt fruits of their good will ®, with a pro 
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Tur Commons were not ſo intoxicated with Ann. 1623. 
1 zeal for a rupture with Spain, or ſo taken 
with the plauſible terms of the ſupply, as to abate 
of their careful neſs in parting with the money of 
the ſubject, They entered into a long debate on 


— 


miſe of a farther aſſiſtance, if, in the courſe of 


* 


the war it ſhould become neceſſary. James's af- 
fairs were at preſent too much embarraſſed to 
make a retreat. He accepted of the three ſubſi- 
dies and the three fifteenths, on the ſame terms he 
had offered for ſix; and a meſſenger was diſpatched 
to Madrid with his reſolution to break. off farther 
13 correſpondence with that court. 


Rupture 


with Spain. 


your advantages of both, you are ſure to FR it with 


neither. I ſhould for my own contentment, though I 


am ſure I do you ſome ſer vice here, and would be able, if 


you would do openly and heartily with me, do you more, 


and wait on you oftener; but that you go in two ways, 


and myſelf in one, it occaſions ſo many diſputes, that 
till you be once reſolved, I think it of more comfort 


and eaſe to you, and ſafer for me, that I bide away; 


ſpeak humbly my own would be treachery: Therefore 
| will at this time, with all the induſtry of my mind, 


ſerve you here, and pray for the good ſucceſs of that, 
and the lengthening your days, with all the affections 


of his ſoul, who w ill live and die in love with you. 
Your majeſty! 8 moſt humble ſlave and dog, 


 Cutbrie, p. 804. Stenny.“ 


e Four entire ſubſidies were ni by the clergy. 
When (his was publicly pas) the city of Lon- 
don 


for to be of your opinion would be flattery, and not to 
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Ann. 1624. 
Petition 


againſt Po- 
Piſh recu- 
ſants. 


- 
\ 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Tur Commons, who had by this time intima- 


tions of the new treaty of marriage which wWas 2 
carrying on at Paris, drew up a ſevere petition ſwer 
againſt the Papiſts, and voted that a return ſnould 3 

be made to their houſe of all the names of Popiſh 
recuſants throughout England, who were in offices 5 
ol profit, truſt, or powers. Buckingham, who I * 
| feared that if James was made deſperate he might 0 
break through his trammels and diſſolve the parlia- jp * 
ment, prevailed on the popular leaders in both bled 
| houſes to moderate it W it was ſent up to the | facre 
throne. i 23 
;; iin bette 
5 3 1 and « 
don teſtified their approbation by bonfires, ringing of think 
bells, and other demonſtrations of joy. Rufbworth. - oy qu 
E On the report of this petition, James diſpatched in fc 
the following letter to ſecretary Conway: 1 other 
„ doubt not but you have heard what a finging 55 | 
_ petition againſt the Papiſts the lower houſe have ſent to u! 

: the higher houſe this day, that they may jointly preſent 1 cord 

it to me. You know my firm reſolution not to make | direë 

this a war of religion; and ſeeing I would be loth to appe: 
be coney-catched by my people, I. pray you ſtay the elt 
poſt which is going into Spain, till I meet with my ſon, 2 
who will be here tomorrow morning. Do it upon pre- 3 wy 
text of ſome more letters you are to ſend by him, And Ipeec 
if he ſhould be gone, haſten after him to ſtay him, upon q7 1 
| ſome ſuch pretext; and let none living know of this as One's 
ye love me; and before two in the afternoon tomorrow ion: 
you ſhall, without fall, hear from me. Farewell. rs 
3 April 3, 1624.”  Ruſhworth, vol. I. p. 140, & ſeq. | Is 
b 'To bring the Commons to this moderation, the FL, 
ince affected an entire ſimilarity of ſentiment; and 1 
rofeſſed, under the bond of an oath, * That when- e 
La it thould pleaſe God to beſtow upon him any la- "Oo 
dy who was Popiſh, ſhe ſhould have no farther liberty - « 5 
but for her own family, and no advantage to the recu- i: 2 
ſants at home.“ The following is the Petition. which 1 > 
Was l to the Ring: 5 Ot, \ 
8 7 not | 
7 +08 May 


pen, 


1 K 8 1 


N 8 4.3 "DIES 


7 50 May it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty; | 


«Tt having pleated your majeſty, upon our humble 


ſuit and advice, to diſſolve both the treaties, to our 
great joy and comfort, we, your majeſty's moſt faith- 
tul and loyal ſubjects, the Lords and Commons affem- 


bled in parliament, do in all humbleneſs offer to your 


facred mdjeſty theſe two petitions following. 


„„ Pirſt, that, for the more ſafety of your realms, and 
better keeping of your ſubjects in their due obedience, 


and other important reaſons of ſtate, your majeſty will 


_ be. pleaſed, by ſome ſuch courſe as your majeſty ſhall 


think fit, to give preſeAt order, that all the laws be put 
in due execution which have been made and do ſtand 


| in force againſt Jeſuits and ſeminary prieſts, and all 


others who have taken orders by authority derived from 


1 ſee of Rome, and generally againft all Popiſh re- 


uſants; and as for diſarming them, that it may be ac- 


tlio to the laws, and according to former acts and 
directions of ſtate in the like caſe; and yet that it may 
appear to all the world the favor and clemency your ma- 
jelty uſeth towards all your ſubjects, of what condition 


ſoe ver; and, to the intent the Jeſuits and prieſts now 


in the realm may not pretend to be furprized, that a 


ſpeedy and certain day may be prefixed by your majeſ- 
ty's proclamation, before which day they ſhall depart 
out of your realm, and all other your highnels's domi- 
nions; and neither they, nor any other, to return or 


come hither again, upon the ſevereſt penalties of the 
laws now in force againſt them; and that all your ma- 
_Jeſty? s ſubjects may be thereby alſo admoniſhed not to 


receive, entertain, comfort, or conceal, any of them, 


upon the penalties and forfeitures which by the laws 


may be impoſed upon them. 


« Secondly, ſeeing we are thus happily delivered 
from that danger which theſe treaties now diſſolved, 


and that uſe which your ill-affeed ſubjects made there- 
of, would certainly have drawn upon us, and yet can- 


not but foreſee and fear leſt the like may hereafter hap- 


Il which will inevitably bring ſuch perils into your 
2 484 8 
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Thurs are the King's proteſtations i in his an- Ann; 1624. 
beer to this * For ny 9 1 proteſt be- 
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5 Aon. (624 fore God that my heart hath bled when I have heard 


"hath been ſuch a great grief to me, that it hath 
been as thorns in my eyes and pricks in my ſides, 
and, my lords and gentlemen, you ſhall be m, 
5 confeſſors, that if I knew one way better than ano- 


it: For knowing what | do, and being perſuaded 
what] am, I could not be an honeſt man, and do 
_ otherwiſe: To this James added, © That he 
would not only grant the ſubſtance of what was 
_ deſired in the petition, but add ſomething more of 
his own; that he would take order for the ſhame- 
ful diſorder of the reſorting of his ſubjects to all 


reform the educatian of children born of popiſh 
parents.“ 


gracious majeſty, to ſectire the hearts of your good 
ſubjects by the engagement of your royal word unto 


execution of your Jaws by ua Jeſuits, proves, and Po- 
Piſh recuſants. 


our moſt loyal and dutiful afteQions towards your majeſ- 
ty, our care of our country's good, and our own con- 


of Almighty God, the everlaſting ghonor-of your ma- 
jeſty, the ſafety of your kingdoms, : and the encourage- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
preſent 


inquiri 
in a cc 
ward ( 
bery a 
of his 
the Co 
genera 
& ſhewec 


of the 
J. B. 


thereo 
u. 
weake! 
III. 
W the ney 
& grieva! 
not for 


of the increaſe of Popery; God is my judge that i: 


ther to hinder the growth of Popery, I would take 


foreign ambaſſadors, and conſider of a method to 


EVER eltcbi Kane of the people grievan- 
ces either in point of foreign trade or domeſtic 


impoſitions, were at this time, with unreſtrained 5 ea 

| liberty, canvaſſed in the lower-houſe. A private W guilty 
pique entertained by the prince and the favorite maſter 
; e Lionel Cr anfield, carl of ANAND, the 3 wards, 
majeſty” 5 won; we are - moſt bumble 8 to your 3 "0 


which 


them, that, upon no occaſion of marriage or treaty, or N 5 Ta, 
other requiſite in that behalf, from any foreign prince E any off 
or ſtate whatſoever, you will take away or ſlacken the comme 


E Londot 
Tu, 
and, 
Tu, 
of the 


i On, 


earl of | 


& To which our humble petitions, padding 2 
fident perſuaſion that theſe will much advancè the glory 


ment of all your good ſubjects, we do moſt humbly 
beſeech your majeſty to vouchſafe a gracious anſwer. 
Far. 8 vol. VI. p „ 

preſent 


IN A M & . 


preſent lord treaſurer, d ed them} to encourage 
inquiries, to which he was the deſtined victim. 


In a conference between the two houſes, Sir Ed- Earl of Mid- 
ward Coke laid open a charge againſt him for bri- dleſex proſe- 


bery and various miſdemeanors in the execution 
| of his offices. At this conference he claimed for 
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Ann. W i 


cuted. 


I the Commons the right of being the inquiſitors- 
general of the grievances of the kingdom, and 
E ſhewed that they were ſq appointed by the e | 


of the ſtate for three ſeveral cauſes: 


Aa*s 


1 


1. Bc AUSE they | have beſt notice from all parts : 


3 thereof: 5 


II. . ik is not the . but the = 


weakeſt Commons, who go to the wall! 
III. As in a natural body not the diſeaſe, bas 


; the neglect of cure, killeth, fo the long delay of 


& grievances; and this would: 2 855 if they were 
= found out by the Commons. | 


3 a tediqus . "the nba was 5 


I guilty of mal erſati 


in the ſeveral offices of 


maſter of the wardrobe, maſter of the court of 


wards, and treaſurer. The following ſentence 
was paſſed againſt him by the Lords: 
Tur he ſhould be deprived of all the offices 
which he held in the kingdom: 
E Trarhe ſhould be incapacitated from holding 


His 


ſentence. 


z any office, place, or employment, in the ſtate 8 


. commonwealth: 


Tu Ar he ſhould be impriſoned i in the Tower of 


London during the King's pleaſure: 
Tur he ſhould never fit more in n parliament; 
and, 5 

Tuer he ſhould never come within the verge 


2 of the court: | Tuis 


, On the firſt complaint Sh was made nl the 


earl of Middleſex | in the lower houle, he offered to juſ- 


ufy 
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Asus. 1624. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Tais ſtate- officer had been brought up to trade, 


he had received moſt of his education in the 
cuſtom-houſe, and was from thence introduced to 
_ Somerſet as a man of a projecting head, and who, 
from an acquired knowledge in the cuſtoms, 
might be ſerviceable towards the forming and exe- 


1 cuting plans to encreaſe the King's revenue. He 


made himſelf fo uſeful to Buckingham, that he 
was by that favorite promoted to the higheſt of- 


fices, at length married to one of his kinſwomen, 


5 and obtained the titles of baron Cranfield and ear! 


of Middleſex; he had rendered himſelf very agrec. 
able to James by a ſeeming aſſiduity in his ſervice; 


and this circumſtance, with the afluence of bis 


among the members to > this Purpoſe. 


fortune made him throw off that humble carriage 
to his patron which was exacted from all his crca- 
- tures. Hence aroſe the animoſity which produced 
his ditgrace. 
one, and the charge brought againſt him not very 
material: 
a laudable zeal of rendering exemplary, and ſa- 


The proſecution was an invidious 
But the Commons were actuated with 


erificing to juſtice, thoſe harpies in office who 


preyed upon the vitals of the commonwealth. 


IT was not without grounds that Cranfield fat. 


tered himſelf with a powerful protection from his 


maſter: James had the inclination, but not the 
ability, to ſerve him; he not only lamented his 


fate, but endeavored to form a party in his favor, 


and gave directions to Williams to make intereſt 


73 tify himſelf is his counſel; This created A | jealouſy | in 


the Lords, that it might trench deep into their privi- 


lleges, for a member of their houſe to anſwer an accu- 


ſation in the houſe of Commons.. 


On the lord-trea- 
ſurer's requeſt they waved this formality; but an order 
was made, „That hereafter no member of the houſe 
of Lords ſhould, without licence, anſwer any com- 


plaint in the houſe of Commons, either in perſon or 


* his counſel.“ Part. Hiſt. vol. * b. 133+ 


forts 
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JAM E 8 1 
658 were fruitleſs*; as fruitleſs were his expoſtu- 


lations to his fon and to his inſolent minion on the 
madneſs of their preſent conduct: He told the 
one, © That he was making a rod to ſcourge him- 


Ann. 1624, 


ſelf,” and the other, That he would have his 


belly-fll of parhamentary enquiries.” 


A CHARGE was now ſent up by the Commons 5 
againſt Samuel Harſnet, biſhop” of Norwich; it 
contained ſundry articles of divers extortions and 


| ſuperſtitious ceremonies practiſed by himſelf, and 


exacted from others, in the government of his 


dioceſe. The Lords excuſed themſelves from en- 


tering on this affair, and referred the examination 


of it to the „ eee court, with a pro- 


miſe to give judgment after they had heard their 


report. Harſnet had preached a ſermon at White- 
hall which gave great offence to the Commons, 


from the ſcripture-text, © Give unto Ceſar the 
things that be Cæſar's. He inſiſted that goods 
and money were Cæſar's (the King's), and there- 


fore could not righteouſly be denied him. James 


appeaſed the anger of the Commons by telling 


both houſes, © That the biſhop failed in not add- 
ing, that goods were Cæſar's, according to the 


laws and cuſtoms of the land*.” 


Tun Commons, on hearing the King intended 


to put an end to the ſeſſion in three or four days, 
ſent a meſſage to the Lords to the following effect: 


weight then depending, for which reaſon they en- 


treated their lordſhips to Join in a petition to his 


That the difficulties attending the ſubſidy-bill 
had prevented their finiſhing many matters of 


k The regard to juſtice 6 ſome againſt him, | 
and the awe of the prince and duke, others; ſo that 
Williams could obtain but one vote in his favor. 

This certain path to preferment, the biſhop's flat- 
tering doQrine, conducted him at * to the polleſ- 
ſion of the ſee of. York, 


_ majeſty 
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Ann. l. majeſty for a longer term.” The prince of Wales, 
- who was preſent when the meſſage was delivered, 


queſt. By the means of this interceſſion, James 
was prevailed on to prolong the ſeſſion from Sa- 
turday the twenty- ſecond inffane to Saturday the 
 twenty-ninth, on condition that neither of the 
houſes would entertain any new matter. A liſt of 
all the Popiſh recuſants in offices of profit, truſt, | 


vitation to join with them in a repreſentation on 
that ſubject to the King. The Lords excuſed 
themſelves from the ungracious taſk by alledging, 


of the party belore the hearing the defence; which, 
they added, would affect their reputation as a 
court of judicature. Before the end of the ſeſ- 
ſion, the Lords came to theſe laudable reſolutions 
concerning the extent of their privileges in the 
freedom of their ſervants and followers from ar- 
. reſt; VIZ. 15 That this freedom ſhould continue 


and twenty-nine whoſe wives, children, and ſervants, 
your beſt- affected, true, and loving ſubjeQts, the appa- 


be ſuſpected, and themſelves fit to be diſarmed: Your 
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undertook to move the King to grant the re- 


or power, with a petition affixed to it, was ſent 
up from the Commons to the Lords, with an in- 


that it was a kind of judgment and condemnatio.! 


n In this liſ were 1 known or fuſpeted Papiſts, 


were Papiſts. The petition affixed to it ends thus: 
60 Now, | in conſideration of the great countenance here- 
by given to Popery, the great griet and offence to all 


rent danger of the whole kingdom, by putting the 
power of arms into ſuch hands as, by former acts of 
your majeſty's council, are adjudged perſons juſtly to 


ſaid loyal and faithful ſubjects do moſt humbly befecch Þ IP 
your majeity graciouſly to vouchſafe that the ſaid lords Pfeced 
and gentlemen above- named, for theſe important rea- | the caſ 
| ſons, and for the greater ſafety of your majeſty, and of the rel 
your realm and dominion, may be removed from all | ture, t 
your majeſty's commiſſions of great charge and trult, | ment t 
commiſſions of lieutenancy, oyer and terminer, and of | poſition 
the peace, andifrom all offices and other places of truſt.” a conv 


Farl. PO” vol. VI. p. 322, FOE: 155 
but hy 
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but bity 15 beſore and after ev ery fo on; Ann. 1624. 
that all the Lords for the future be very careful | in 
this point, and remember the ground of this pri- 
vilege, which was only in regard that they ſhould 
not be diſt racted by the trouble of the eir ſervants. 
from attending the ſerious affaics of the nation; 
that therefore they will not pervert that pri- lege 
to the public injuſtice of the kingdom, which was 
given them chiefly that the whole realm might, in 
dis high court, draw the clear light of juſtice | 
from them, in which cale every one ought rather 
to keEp far within than any way exceed their due 
limits; that hereafter before any perſon be tent for 
in this kind, the lord whom he ſerves ſhall, either 

| by himſelf or by meſſage, certify the houle, upon 

his honor, that the perſon arreſted is within the 

limits of the privileges before expreſſed: And for 

the particulars, they muſt be left to che judgment 

of the houſe, as the caſe ſhall come in quèſtion; 
| wherein the houſe wants no means, as well by oath 

as without, to find out the true nature of the ſer- 
vant's quality i in his lord's ſervice; thereupon if it 
be adjudged by the houſe contrary to the true i. 
tent, any member whativever ruſt not think it 
ſtrange if, in ſuch a caſe, both himſelf ſuffer re- 
proof, as the houte ſhall think fit, and his ſervant 
receive no benefit from the privilege, but pay the 
fees; becauſe. the juſtice of the kingdom muſt be 
preferred before ary perſonal re! ipect; and none 
o be ſpared who {hall oftend after 0 fair a Warn- 
ing.“ : 
Tar Lords ſeemed now to reſent the ſevere 
precedent againſt the members of their houſe, in 
| the caſe of the late treaſurer. After having heard 
| the report of their committee concern ing judica- 
ture, they ordained, © That in all caſes of mo- 
| ment the defendant ſhould have copies of all de- 
| poſitions, both pro H contra, after the publication, 


| convenient time before he rig, to prepare them- 
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4 Ann. 1624 


— 


Parliament 
prorogued. 


cd council to aſſiſt them in their defence“, 
wiſe that it ſhould be conſidered on the next meet- 


ing at what time and for what cauſes a member of 
that houſe ſhould be brought to the bar.” 


1 0 enſuing. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


ſelves; and that on demand they ſhould have learn- 
Like- 


On the twenty-ninth of May the parliament 


was prorogued to the ſecond of November next 
The Commons had prepared all the 
depending bills for the Os aſſent * „and 5 this 


; one : 


» Theſe indulgencies had been denied 3 in the caſe of 


Lt me earl of Middleſex. 


* Ads paſſed this felon. 


By An act for making perpetual an act made ann 39 

 Fliz, entitled, © An act for the erecung hoſpitals and 
work-houſes for the poor,”'. * 

2. An act for the * of the nee againſt conceal- 


ments. 


3. An ad concerning monopolies, and diſpenſation 
wich penal laws. 5 
4. An aQt for the eaſe of the ſubje& concerning infor- 
3 mations upon penal ſtatutes. 
5. Ana that ſheriffs, their heirs, &c. having A quie- | 
5 tas %, ſhall be diſcharged of their accounts, with the 
Judges opinion therein. | 
6. An act concerning women end of ſ Wal Felonies, : 
7. An act to repreſs drunkenneſs, and to reſtrain the 
; havoting of inns, &c, _ _ 
8. An act to puniſh abuſes in procuring ſuper ſedeas of 
peace out of the courts of Weſtminſter, and to prevent 
the abuſes in procuring writs of certiorari out of the 
ae ones, 
9. An act for the free trade of Welſh 1 . in 
E and Wales. 
10. An act to repeal a branch of the ſtatute an. 34 
Hen. VIII. entitled,“ An act for certain ordinances in 
the King's dominions and principality of Wales.” 
11. An act for confirmation of a judgment given for 
his majeſty in a ſcire facias againſt Henry Heron, and 
' for declaration of the Jetters-patent therein mentioned 
to be void. 


12. An 


| poſſeſſic 


ol ſuits 


one tir 


dh 


12. 1 
ing Aga 


of the 


13. 
14. 
inform? 


| and to 1 


IS. 
16. 


. 
1 


made 4 
uooller 


19. 


and rel 
& rupts, a 
in ſuch 


20. 
. a 
223. 


I concern 


23. 


| of infer 


I 24. "4 
in exec 


46 


mers o 


40. 


| any rec 


bail, or 


 therew 


„ 


childre 


28. 


others. 


29. 


8 N E 1 


6 


J 


12. An act to make perpetual the act for eaſe in plead- 


ing againſt troubleſome ſuits proſecuted n Jalkices 


E of the peace, mayors, & c. 
13. An act for the farther reforniaci on of jeofaits,- 


14. An act to admit the ſubje& to plead the general 


| information of intruſion brought in the King's behalf, 
and to retain his poſſeſſion till trial. 


15. An act to enable judges to give reflitution of 


ofſefſion i in certain caſes, 


16. An act for limitation of adios, and for avoiding 8 


5 of ſuits in law. 

17. An ad againſt uſury. 

18. An act for the continuance of a tormer ſtatute 
made 4 Jac. entitled, « An act tor the true making of 
& woollen cloth.“ 


19. An act for the 18 defoription of A bankrupt, : 
and relief of creditors againſt ſuch as ſhall become bank- 
rupts, and for infiting : A corporal ATE upon them 5 


in ſuch a caſe. 

20. An act to prevent curſing and ſ wearing. 
IS An ac concerning hoſtlers and innholders. 
| 2. An act for explaining a ſtatute an. 3, 45 5 Ed. VI. 
J con the traders of butter and cheeſe. 
| 23. An act to avoid delays by removing of ations out 
| of inferior courts, 
| 24. An act for relief of creditors againſt ſuch : as fs 
1 in execution. 
| 25. An act for relief of Nees tenants, nd far- 
mers of crown lands and duchy lands. 


26. An act apainſt ſuch as ſhall levy any fine, ſuffer 


any recovery, knowlege, any ſtatute, recognizance, 


bail, or judgment, in n the name of any pan not privy 
thereunto. 


27. An act to prevent the murdering of any baſtard 
children, 


28. An act to continue divers fatutes and repeal 


others. 


29. An 8 to enable prince Charles to make leaſes of 
R . | lands 
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Ann. 1624. 


HISTORY OFENGLAND. 
JaMEs's condeſcenſion in permitung the parli:- 
ment to be their own treaſurers, turned out to hz 


a piece of groſs king-craft : On accepting the ſub. 


© ſidicshe made the fol lowing declaration: “1 deſire 


you to underſtand, ſaid he, that I muſt have : 
faithful ſecret council of war, which muſt not 
be ordered by a multitude, for ſo my defizns 


may be diſcovered before-hand. One penny c 


But whether I ſhall 


this money ſhall rot be beſtowed but in ſight of 
your committees : 


ſend two 


thouſand or ten thouſand, whether by ſea or by 
land, Eaſt or Weſt, by diverſion or otherwiſe, by 


invaſion upon the Bavarian or the emperor, you 


muſt leave that to your King. Thus, though the 


parliament had appointed their receivers, and thei: 


| Commons into a liberal grant. 
Tur jealouly which the Lords conceived leſt the 


— 


council of war, yet, as theſe commiſſioners were 
to anſwer all money-draughts made upon them by 
the crown, the power was nothing more than no- 
minal, and a device of Buckingham s to hole the 


lower houſe ſhould get an increaſe of privileges by 


this joint power, and the want of precedent to; 
drawing up ſuch a bill, made it a work of time 


lands perdel of the ducky of Cornwall, or 1 to tlie 


| fame. 


30. An aQ to «Nie VE. nooks 100 PE lands to 


| and other lands to the archbiſhop: of York. 


21, An act for the good government of the makers 
knives in Hallamſhire, in the county of York. 

32. An act to make the Thames navigable om tlie 

Percat to Oxon. | | 


33. An act for the ſubſidies ar the dfoens; 
34. An act for three ſubſidies, three ft (Ents, are 
tenths, granted by the temporality, with the jude does 
nenen, 


4800 acts 38. 


worth, 


An act for the Xie s general pardon. 
i ide Statutes at Large. 
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and Aiffclty ' Notwithſtanding the judges had Ann. e 
given it as their opinion, that there was nothing in 

this act which could impeach or 'blemiſh the privi- 

leges of the higher houſe, or add to thoſe of the 

lower, fave in the caſe in queſtion, the Lords en- 

1 a nr a f n no word, matte F or 
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Tae propoſal of a marriage between the prince Marriade 
of Wales and the: princeſs Henrietta, had been treaty with 
received by the French court with evident marks France, 
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is no wonder that 
|: the moſt cordial reception: 
. £1 compl! imen 18, 


of extreme ſatisfaction. Their natural jealouſy 


of the houſe of Auſtria was at this time much 


augmente ed by ſome late attempts of the Spaniard 


W upon the boundaries of France ', and the addi- 
W tional ſtrength which this formidable neighbor 
Vas on the point of attaining, by an union with a 
W naval power, gave them the moſt alarming appre- 
benſions. 
gaged the French monarch to wiſh the diſſolution 
of the late treaty between the crowns of Spain and 
W England, an alliance with the latter was mach to 
be coveted by himſelf : 
could never be totally extirpated, if properly tup- 
ported by their brethren in England, and the offered 
union with the Stewart family would probably de 

W prive them of ſuch an affiſtance. 
opinion and diſpoſition of the French miniſtez N 
| ames's ambaſſador met with 


Beides theſe conſiderations, which en- 


His Proteſtant ſubjects 


Among many high 


R 2 bo terms 


0 


This being 8 


> Lewis. told him, 5 Tha: he 4 
rather have che prince of England for his brother- 
law, chan any man in the mend; that in the 


= ” This was the Val teline, which country Spain had 
feed. £ | 
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Ano, 1624. terms of this deſired union he ſhould not be di- 


new $09. gn demands“ They v were immediately 


HisTory OF ENGLAND. 


rected by the Pope, but agree to en as did con- 
ſiſt with reaſon.” 


8p AN at this time had not given up all thought 
of renewing the interrupted treaty. A juncture 


thus favorable, might have enabled James, with 
any degree of conduct, to have concluded the 


alliance on fafe and honorable terms ; but his ve- 
hemence was ſo apparent, that the French coun 
altered their tone, and told his ambaſſador, the 


earl of Holland, to whom the earl of Carliſle was 
at this time joined in commiſſion, That the ſame 
favorable articles for the Roman Catholics were 
expected, as had been before yielded to Spain. 
No interruption of the negotiation followed theſe 


Com- 


4 Andre du Cheſoe, a French author, writes in the 


following manner on this treaty : 


La recherche & propoſition que les een 


Anglois frent de alllance du prince fils unique du roi 
leur maitre avec madame fille de France, fut ſi agrea- 
blement receve du roi tres Chreſtien, & de ſes princi- 
paux con'eilleurs, qu'ils nommerent auſſi toſt des com- 
miſſaires pour travailler avec eux au traité du mariape, | 


mais on eut ſujet. de douter s'il ſe Pourrait contrater 


| fans les conditions defirees par le roi de la Grande Bie- 


tagne & ſes ſujets tant Proteſtant que Puritains. Car de 


penſer obtenir les meſmes advantages pour les Catho- 


liques d' A, gleterre, que le roi d'Eſpagne avoit ce- 


mand, puis- que ces Proteſtant & Puritains les Jugeoint 


repugnants au repos de leur eſtat, & que leur roi mei- 


me leur avoit perſuade. qu'il n'avoit rompu avec Þ'F\-. 


Pagne qu'en cette conſideration, il y avoit bien peu 
d'apparence. Neant-moins le marquis d'EfFat ayant 


. eſte choiſy pour negocier une ſi importante & difficile 
affaire, en qualité d'ambaſſadeur extraordinaire, il en 
fiſt reuſſir le ſuccez a Phonneur du roi, & de toute [a 

France. Car en premier lieu il obtint que pour la ſeutté 


| des Catholiques Angiois, le roi d' Angleterre, & le prince 
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ral, impriſoned ſince the laſt proclamation which 


followed the breach with — ſhould be all {et 5 
at liberty : . 
THar the Evgliſh Catholics ſhould 15 no more 


ſearched alter, nor moleſted for their religion : 


t& Galles, fon fils 3 des Aten ſolemnels, & fe- 
roient ſerment ſur les ſaints evangiles. Secondement, 


au lieu = les Eſpagnols S*etoient contentez d'une vingt- 


aine de ſimple pretres pour la princeſſe & toute ſa cour, 


on lui accorda qu'elle auroit vingt-ſix eccleſiaſtiques de 
tels ordres qu'il lui plairoit les chuiſir avec liberté de 


porter Phabit de leur ordre en public. I] obtint de plus 
que les enfans qui naitroint du marriage ſeroient nouris 
& ellevez a Catholiques aupres de Ja princeſſe juſqua 
Page de treize- ans, bien que les Eſpagnols ſe fuſſent rev | 


lachez a dix. Et n'eut et que le marquis de la Vieuville, 


qui pour lors avoit la principale authorite auptes du roi 

tres Chretien, paſſa des le commencement trop de choſcs 
dans les conditions du traité, Pon eut encore beaucoup 
mieux pris ſes advantages pour le bien de la religion, 
Car il n' euſt pas ete poſſible d'obtenir ce que deſſus, sd 


fut demeuré dans la meme anthorite. Mais le chanye- 


ment qui arriva en donna le moyen. Le cardinel de 
Richelieu prenant le ſoin des affaires par le commande- 
ment du roi, il authoriſa ſi bien les choſes & negocia 
ayec les ambaſſadeurs Angiois avec tant de prudence & 
de dexterité qu”ils furent contraints de ceder a ce puiſſant 
eſprit. Ce qui donna plus de moyen au marquis q. "Mat 
de faire agreer en Angleterre ce qui avoit et facilite.en_ 


France,” Du Cbeſne, fol. edit. Paris, Me p. 1180, 
4 N Tits | 


N 
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bf d wh by the ambaſſadors, with theſe only Ann; * 

| exceptions: 
 Trar a toleration ſhould not be granted i in the 
public articles, nor a church in London allowed to 
the Roman Catholics. To balance this, the chil- 
dren were to be brought up under the care and in- 
ſpection of the princeſs Henrietta, till the age of 
thirteen ; and three private articles were agreed 
to? 5 

Far the Catholics, both ecclefiuftic ad tem- 


248 ___ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1624. Tur the goods of the Catholics, as well eccle- 
ſiaſtic as temporal, which were ſeized on ſince the 
afore- mentioned proclmnadion,” ſhould be reſtored 
to them. 
As haughty and inſolent were the demands of 
France in regard to the temporal articles of join- 
ſſtture and fortune, and n 5 were the con- 
1 % 
Rapin, oct. Tun whole negotiation on the fide of Lewis 
ed. 1729, was conducted by the artful miniſter Richlieu, v ho 
vol IN. Vas at this time introduced into the French coun- 
EP cils through the intereſt of the queen-mother. By 
his alice. the ee of Ambrun was lent as 
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25 » Henrietta? s jointure was to bs ſixty thookind e crowns 
per year. If ſhe was left a widow without children, her 
whole portion, which was eight hundred thouſand 
crowns, was to be returned to her, to be diſpoſed of as 
ſhe pleaſed, the ſtill enjoying her dower; in caſe of 
children, two'thirds were to be reſtored, the other third 

; to remain tothe children; the two thirds reſtored to the 

mother to revert to them in caſe ſhe died unmarried, or 
without children by a ſecond marriage; in the cafe of 
children by a ſecond marriage, theſe FRY of the 

ſecond bed to divide the two thirds with thofe of the 

\ firſt; in the Caſe of her dying before the prince, 

with out iſſue, half of the portion was to be paid back 

to the king of France; that the King of Great Britain 

5 ſhould Preſent her on her marriage filty thouſand 

crowns? worth of jewels, which jewels were to be her 
own property; her jointure to be aſſigned ber in lands, 
caſtles, and hon'es, one whereof to be made fit for her 1 
to reſide in, and furniſhed ſuitably to a pr: inceſs of her 
quality; that ſhe ſhould have the free diſpoſal of the 
Offices and benefices of the ſaid lands, part of which 

Wl lands were to have the title of duchy or earldom ; that 

mw the ſhould have liberty, whether ſhe had children or 

bil ek not, to return to France with her houſhold goods, 

IN \ als diamonds, and portion, as ſpecified in the ar- 
ticles above; and in this caſe the King of England to 
conduct her to Calais at his charge. Somers's 1hird 

Cilleftion of Trafts, 175 5 vol. I. p. 262, & ſeg. 

. 5 a ſecret 


a ſectet agent to intercede Th the Catholics, but Ann. 1624. 
in effect to ſound James's inclination towards the 
Popiſh ſaith. This prelate gained from certain 
Papiſts, who were upon a footing of familiarity 
with James, ſuch uſeful intelligence, that he ſoon 
- found means to attain the higheſt degree of favor 
and confidence: Conferences grew frequent be- 
tween them One of thele havi ing turned upon a 
full toleration io the Catholics in England, and on 
the deſire which James had of living in a ftrift 
union with the king of F rance, the archbiſhop ac- 
quited himſelf ſo well, that the King, giving! hm 
a ſqueeze by the hand, told him, “ That he per- 
cei ed he Was the man ſent to him "ole God, to 
whom he might open freely his mind.” After 
this, he went upon the chimerical project he had 
long planned for uniting all Chriſtians in one form 
of worſhip.* ; and on an intention he had of cal- 
ling- an aſſembly of divines, boch foreign and 
Engliſh, to be held at Boulogn or Dover, for the 
pur poſe of ſettling proper means to carry his pro- 
ject into execution, With this he put into the 
archbiſhop's hands a memorial on the ſubject, that 
being thus provided, he might begin the negotiation 
with the pope and the king of France, whilſt him- 
{elf nndertook to deal with the king of Denmark 
and the Proteſtaur princes of G ermany. 

Tus narrative of Ambrun is very much of a 
piece with the impertinent ſchemes and conceited 
opinions of James. He regarded religion in no 
other light than as a proper "inſtrument to effect 
patlive obedience in tubjects: For chis reaſon he 
treated the material PR of faith which diſtin- 
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3 Ep atlis gives us the account of a long conver- . 
ſation he had with. the duke of Lerma, on this e,, 955 
of a general unifo'mity in the mode. of Chriſtian 
worſhip. V cg Hy lemorials, vol, II. p. 491, o& 
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guiſh 
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Ann. 1624. 


aſſumed ſo much upon them, as to 
archbiſhop of Ambrun, to adminiſter public con- 
firmation in the French ambaſlador's houſe to all 
who ſhould apply: The number was ſo great, that 
the magiſtrates of London complained of it; the 
. King owned it was done by his permiſſion. This 
was ummediately after the ſtrong declaration he 
had made to the parliament n 
He was at this time ſo exalted with an expectation 
of brotherly friendſhip from the king of France, 
that he told the lords of the council, with a kind 
of tranſport, that Lewis was fo much his friend, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


guiſh the Roman Catholic-and reformed religions, 


as mere ſchool- queſtions, too inſignificant to make 


a ſchiſm in the church, the beſt ſuited for the ar- 
bitrary ne of princes, except in the one 


tenet of ſuperior allegiance to the pope. This 


doctrine he wanted to inculcate to all ſovereigns, 
and to form a kind of fraternal league, in which 
they ſhould oblige the pope to give up this claim, 
and yield each other mutual aſſiſtance in quellin 
te rebellious opinions of their ſubjeQs *. It was 
with a view of ſuch ſupport from the Auſtrian fa- 


mily, that he had puſhed on that alliance with all 


its diſgraceful dangerous conditions. . 
Hz was at this time aCtuated by the ſame ex- 


pectations in the preſent treaty with France, and 
permit the 


as to offer to aſſiſt him in perſon if ever he ſhould 


_ defire him: Truly, adds he, he has gained ſo 
3 much upon me by his OO, that in any thing 


t He openly profeſſed the Guia i for on: 
doning the Paligrave's cauſe: That there is an implicit 


tie among kings, which obligeth them, though there 


be no other intereſt or particular engagement, to ſtick | 
to and right one another upon an inſurrection of ſub- 


jects; therefore he had more reaſon to be againlt the 
Bohemians, than to adhere to them, in the depoſition 


of their ſovereign prince. Howel's familiar Letters. 


which 


ſuch a practice. 


JAMES 1. 
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k which ſhall concern him, I will employ, not only Ann. 1624. 


my peoples lives, but my own; and whatſoever 
of his ſubjects ſhall riſe againſt him, either Ca- 

tolics or others, ſhall find me a party for him.” 
Tux Engliſh ambaſladors who were now ne 

 tiating the treaty of marriage in France, had or- 


ders to propoſe to that court a league againſt the + 


houſe of Auſtria : Lewis's miniſters liſtened to this 


_ propoſal ;- but at the ſame time told the ambaſſa- 
_ on," That the league and marriage were two 


_ diſtin& things, which could not be negotiated to- 
gether ; but that after the conclution of the mar- 


Tiage they would treat of the league.” 


Tux aid granted to the King the laſt parliament 


was computed to be conſiderable enough to ſend 


_ five-and-twenty thouſand men into the Palatinate: 


Six thouſand, under the command of the earls of 


Oxford, Southampton, Eſſex, and the lord Wil- 


; loughby, were immediately embarked for Holland, 


to join the army of the States. Though the wined | 
corps of Dutch and Enghſh made a conſiderable 

army, yet the prince of Orange could not prevent 
the town of Breda from falling into the hands of 


Spinola. During the ſiege of Breda, many of the 


Engliſh died by ſickneſs: This was the fate of 


the gallant earl of Oxford, who had been one of 


the volunteers who oppoſed the Spaniſh forces in 
the Palatinate. He was afterwards impriſoned BY 
peaking [reely againſt the Auſtrian match; 


te return of the prince from Madrid, he obiaited Z 


his liberty, and the command of a regiment. 
Orurk troops were levied to be under the 
command of Mansfeldt, who with theſe was to 


Lewis was preſſed farther on the ſubject of the 
league, or at leaſt to grant a free paſſage to the 


Engliſn troops through his dominions. Evaſive. 


7 anſwers were taken as certain promules, and Mans- 


feldt 


Mansfeld 23 


expeditioy. 
open a paſſage into the e According to e 
this reſolution Mansſeldt came into England, and 
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Ann. 1624; 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


feldt ſet out at the head of twelve thouſand men, 


to make his paſſage through France into Germany. 


_ Preparatory to this march a demand was made of a 


the city of Frankendale to the infanta Iſabella, 


Who, according to the treaty at London, Was to 
deliver it up on the n xth of October. At 
the ſame time was demanded a free paſſage through 
the German territory, for the troops who were to 
be ſent to garriſon it. The infanta anſwered, 
That ſhe would freely ſurrender the town on 
the day appointed, to ſuch as ſhonld produce a 
power from the king of England; that ſhe woud 
grant a paſſage through her own and the king of 


Spain's dominions, according to the words of the 


treaiy; but to procure a paſſage for the Britiſh 


troops through the empire, ſhe declared was not 


\ Ruſhworth: 


ol. I. 


Pp. 151. 


in her power, nor was ſhe obliged to do it.“ To 


compleat this farce, on the twenty-ſixth of October, 
the day in which Frankendale was to be re- de- ; 
livered, Spinola with his troops marched out of 
the town, and finding none of James's forces ready 
to take poſſeſſion, he inſtantly re-entered, pulled 


down the arms of the king of England, and ſet 


up thoſe of the king of Spain. The twelve thou- 
ſand men under the command of Mansfeldt were 


embarked ſor the French coaſt in the month of 


December, the very depth of winter. When they 
arrived at Calais they were not ſuffered to land; 


after much time was ſpent in meſſages backward 


and forward between them and the court, the king 
of France poſitively aſſerting he had never pro- 
miſed to grant them a paſlage, they were forced 
to fail to 7. caland ", q where they met with the fame 


e 


1 prince of Wales wa the coke of Wie 
bam, who were at preſent the ſole managers, of the 
affairs of ſtate, looked upon the aſſiſtance of France as 
"6 thing t. to be depended upon, Lewis being in a manner 

bound 
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Dutch ſettlement; all of them were ſeized, ex- 


amined, and put to a variety of tortures, which 
exceeded every diabolical invention of the kind 
which had been before known : Thoſe who pur- 
chaſed relief by confeſſion, retracted it with their 
5 Aying BESR 3 the greater part retained their lor 


bound by the ties of friendſhip and motten A difpute 
then ſubſiſting between him and the king of Spain con- 


5 cerning the Valteline, the view of theſe ſhallow politi- 


cians was not comprehenſive enough to take in the bi- 


gotted prepoſſeſſions which actuated this monarch, the 


arbitrary deſigns of his miniſter, or the varicty of ca- 


pricious principles which influence the meaſures of W- 
court, 15 : 


N titude, 


aifficulty as they had juſt experienced at Calais : Anno 1624. | 
Ihe Zealanders excuſed themſelves from receiving 
ſuch a number of unexpected gueſts, on the pre- 
tence of a deficiency of proviſions. During a te- 
dious negotiation, ii which meſſengers were ſent 
to the Hague, and afterwards to London, the peſti- 
lence ſeized the ſoldiers, and carried off above two 
| thirds. Of the few who eſcaped the ſickneſs, ſome 
- deſerted, and tome liſted themſelves among their 
countrymen in the ſervice of the States. Thus 
Vas exemplified the utility of James's proviſo, 
that the conduct and direction of the war muſt be 
| left to the King. This refuſal of receiving his 
troops was the ſecond barbarous inſult which he 
had received from the Dutch republic. 
Ix the iſlands from whence the Portugueſe and 
Spaniards had been driven by the States, the 
Engliſn, according to treaty, were to enjoy a 
third part of the trade. Of the Engliſh factories 
ſettled in theſe parts, a few families lived at Am- 
| boyna, under the protection of a Dutch eſtabliſh- 
ment. According to the nature of rivalſhip, an 
ill correſpondence ſoon ſubſiſted between the two 
people: A plot was trumped. up againſt the Eng- Maſſacre at 
| liſh, as if they had formed a deſign to deſtroy the e 
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Ann. . 1 and expired under their tortures; a few 
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who frvived theſe cruelties, were ſent ont of the 


iſland to other Engliſh plantations. Thus the 
whole factory was deſtroyed, and 6 Dutch re- 


* = 


mained fole malen of the trade. 


* MY is very bats: "EY the late 3 of the 

Tealanders aroſe from the fear of admitting ſo large a 
body of Engliſh troops, left they might have fallen upon 
ſome method of revenging the maſſacre of Amboyna. 

5 James had been upon ill terms with the Dutch for ſome 


time; in the year 1609 he iſſued a proclamation for pre- 


_ venting the promiſcuous fiſhing of ſtrangers on the 
Britiſh coaſt : The Dutch refuſed to comply with this 
_ proclamation, and defended their fiſhing veſſels with a 


naval force. Theſe ſpirited republicans had entertained 


_ a ſtrong jealouſy on the intended connection between the 
Engliſh and the Spaniſh courts: They reſented the pe- 
glect James had ſhewh to the Proteſtant cauſe in the 
 __ baſe deſerting his ſon-in-law, the elected king of Bo- 
bemia. This, with the contempt they had for his per- 
| fon and government, occaſioned them to commit con- 
tinual infringements in the treaty which ſubſiſted be- 
teen them and the ſtate of England: They moleſted 
the Engliſh in their Eaſt-India trade, and in Greenland, 
Where the citizens of London had eighteen ſhips em- 
plwoyed in the whale-fiſhery ; theſe crews were ſurpriſed. 
and murdered by the Dutch on pretence that they had 


an excluſive privilege of fiſhing on that coaſt. 


Sir Thomas Wentworth, in a letter to Chriſtopher 1 
| _ Wandesford, Eſq. gives the following deſcription of the 
inſults the Engliſh were ſubjected to at this time: The 
States, writes he, have ſo well diſciplined their men in 
the Eaſt-Indies, as that, directly in breach of the arti- 
cles concluded by commiſſioners of us and them, con- 
cerning the carriage futurely of our trade, they have 
cut off the heads of captain Towerſon and ten more 
of pur principal captains and factors in theſe places; 
ſeo as our merchants here proteſt to give over the trade; 
and ſo fave yourſelf and other grave patriots the trouble 


of condemning their patent in parliament. And farther 


their lordſhips, to give us a proof how much they love 


our 
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JAMES I. 


Ts cuatrophe happened. at the time when An 


James had given up all hopes of the Spaniſh al- 


liance, and when he was puſhed on by the violent 


meaſures of his favorite to a rupture with that 


| ſtate. This being his ſituation, the friendſhip of 


the Dutch was too valuable to be hazarded by an 
il: timed reſentment ; he was obliged to accept of 


their excuſes, and to put up with this flagrant 
breach of faith, without exacting any kind of 
| atonement. Humiliating as were theſe accumu- 


lated diſgraces, the domeſtic ones ſuſtained by 


him at this time, he much more impatiently re- —_ 
| ſented: Such was the deſpotiſm exerciſed over him Rapinn, 
by Buckingham, that on Briſtol's arrival, he was vol. 

conſtrained to ſend a command to him, to confine p. 586. 
| himſelf to his own houſe. According to repeated 


ſolications of the accuſed, commiſſioners were ap- 


pointed to examine into the nature of his offence : 
After a minute interrogation they declared, that 


they could find nothing blameable in his conduct. 
Notwithſtanding this, his confinement was conti- 


nued, and himſelf given to underſtand by Bucking- 
ham, That he was much miſtaken if he ima- 
gined his anſwers were ſatisfactory to the King, 


the prince, or to him (the duke) ; that his only 


way of regaining favor, was to make the confeſſion 
he had ſent him.” James exclaimed againſt ſuch 


a treatment, and told Buckingham, “It was an 


horrible tyranny to make an innocent man declare 
himſelf guilty.” Notwithſtanding this, he could 


not obtain leave to admit him to his preſence, as 


our company, they daily cauſe their men of war to take 
all our merchant-ſhips trading into Brabant, or any part 
of the archducheſs's dominions. And according to their 


virtuous example, the Dunkirkers, unwilling to be be- 
hind them, do the like by all our merchants trading into 


Holland, or any part of the States? country. Guthrie. 
 Carleton's Letiers., Stafford's Letters, fol. ed. 1739, 


the 


235 
n. 1624. 
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Anno 1624 the offered terms had been refuſed, tliough he had 
ſolemnly promiſed ſuch a permiſſion. 


Jams ſeems to have reſigned himſelf to th. 


preſent neceſſity, with an intention of breaking 
from his thraldom on the firſt favorable opportu- 
He was ſenſible that the authority which 
his inſolent mipion maintained over him, was en- 


nity. 


8 


tirely owing to circumſtances ariſing from the fa- 
miliarity which had ſubſiſted between them, and 


from a temporary popularity, unſupported by cha-. 
racer, principle, or capacity; 


an occaſion would 


undoubtedly offer to throw him off, when he was 


again become the object of public odium ; 


in this 


- attempt he was certain of having afliſtance from 
men whoſe, abilities were infinitely ſuperior to 
thoſe of his ungrateful fervant, men by whom 
Buckingham was deteſted from motives of envy, 


and from the inſolence of his carriage: 
none were more inveterate than Williams, who 
had been long upon ill terms with his patron, 


Of theſe 2 


on his attempt to undermine him in James's favor, 
and his oppoſition to him in council on the rupture 


with Spain. 


He had lately endeavored to eradi- 


care. Go his mind unfavorable impreſſions, by 


the moſt abject ſubmiſſion and affected zeal for his 
theic end-avors had been fruitleſs, and 
cham had ſhewn him ſuch a ſtrong 


. ſervice ; 


'Backir 


mony of his ill will, as to have made a puſh at 
him in the houle of Commons the laſt ſeſſion; bu 


the complaints were thought too frivolous and too 
iüll-grou ded to bear an "impeachment. 
fitnation, William' 5 faſery was incompatible with 


I 
- $11 


Buckingham s power, Who had likewiſe a dange- 


rous enemy in Briſtol,, on account of the ſtrong 
evidence he could produce of his abſurd conduc 
at Madrid, and his groſs impoſitions on the 


by ſa ſalſe detail to the parliament of the t / 
actions at the court of Spain. Such a concurience 
1 malice ind matter could not fail to cruſh him 
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at OM ety b b ene was very ſen- Ann. 1624. 1 
ſible, when the death of the King at once diipelled . —_ 
his fears, and fixed his tottering ſiuiation. 

AzovT the middle of March, James was ſeized Anno T7. © 
with a tertian ague, which terminating in a fever, 3 of the 
put an end to his liſe on the twenty- ſeventh of the wang: 

{ame month, and in che ſiſty-ninthi year of his age. 

During the courſe of his illneſs, he was fo cloſely. 

beſet by Buckingham and his family, that the reſt 

of the courtiers were not permitted to ſee him till 

he was in the laſt agonies. Without the knowledge 

of his phyſicians, they applied a plaiſter to his ſide, 

and gave him a potion, the operation of which 
was followed by the fever that terminated his days. 1 

Theſe circumſtances, added to the criticalneſs of 

his deceaſe. gave riſe to ſuſpicions of the darkeſt bs 

nature *; the proſecution of enquiries was timely _ 

put an pry to by the authority of Charles, and _ a. 

the affair thus fayorably config: 1ed to an eternal —_ 
uncertainty. mm 

James was -of a mitkdle ſtature, of a ir com- 112 perſon. 1 
plexion, and a ſoft ſæin; his perſon plump, but Weldon. 
not corpulent, his eyes lar e and rolling, his beard 
thin, his tongue too big Fe his mouth, his coun- _ 
tenance diſagreeable, his air aukward, and his _— 
gs remarkably ungraceful, from a weakneſs in —_ Ip 
$ knees which prevented his walking withbut aſſiſt- 
auge; he was tolerably temperate in his diet, but 
| drank of little elſe than rich and ſtrong wines. 

His character, from the variety of groteſque Chara Rer. 
qualities which compoſe it, is not eaſily delineated: 

The virtues he poſſeſſed were ſo loaded with a 
greater proportion of their neighboring vices, that 

they exhibit no lights to ſet off the dark ſhades; 5 
his principles of generoſity were tainted by ſuch y . 


8 See an Hiſtorical and Critical Account of the Life 
| and Writings of James I. by the ingenious and accurate 


W. Harris, 50, p- 237» & ſeq. 1 
You. 1 c 
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childiſh. profuſion, that they left him without 


means of paying his juſt obligations, and ſubjected 


him to the neceſſity of attempting irregular, "Hh 


- 


His diſtinctions were formed on principles of ſelf- 


and unjuſt methods of acquiring money 


friendſhip, not to give it the name of vice“, 

directed by fo puerile a fancy, and fo 0 a 
caprice, that the objects of it were ever contemp- 
tible, and its conſequences attended with fuch an 


unmerited profuſion of favors, that it was perhaps 
the moſt exceptionable quality of any he poſſeſſed. 


| iſhneſs: He valued no perſon for any endowments 


which could not be made ſubſervient to his plea- 
ſures or his intereſt , 
a man of real worth to preferment *. z His familiar 
_ converſation, both in writing and in ſpeaking, Was 


and thus he rarely advanced 


ſtuffed with vulgar and indecent phraſes. Though 


proud and arrogant in his temper, and full of the 

importance of his ſtation, he deſcended to buffoon- 
ry, and ſuffered his favorites to addreſs him in the 

Be. moſt he pede terms of yoo Lee 

f Himſelf 


v All his laden to his favorite Villiers are written ina 
ſtyle fulſomely familiar, many of them indecent, with 


very unuſual expreſſions of love and fondneſs. 


* His want of gratitude to the memory of his pre- 
ceptor Buchanan, who had taken great pains to form 


his tender mind to virtue, and to teach him true policy 


and magnanimity, is one inſtance of his diſregard to 


Worth. 


e following familiar epiſtle 3 is from Buckingham ; 


to King James: Mere it not that you might think me 


an incroacher upon your goodneſs, I ſhould make a pro- 

poſition for you to ſtay ten days at 'Theobalds, by which 
doing you might have the company of your ſweet ſon, 
without whom we ſhould neither play at cards, goffe, 


nor ſit up for does at Huntingdon; whereas, if you ſtay 


| wait on you not only a ſound ſon, but a fervant within 
and without as clean as a ſhilling. But if theſe reaſons. 
were b nots 1 Fn Four an how can you _ theſe 


at Theobalds but theſe ten days, you might have to 


ten 
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Himſelf affected a ſententious wit, but roſe no Ann. 1625. 
higher in theſe attempts than to quaint, and often 

ſtale conceits. His education had been a more = 
learned one than is commonly beſtowed on princess == 
this, from the conceit it gave him, turned out a 
very difadyantageous circumſtance, by contracting 
his opinions to his own narrow views, His pre- —_ 
tences to a conſummate knowledge in divinity, 
politics, and the art of governing, expoſed him to 


a high degree of ridicule; his conduct ſhewing . 1 
him more than commonly. deficient in all thole = 

ints. His romantic idea of the natural rights == 
of princes cauſed him publicly to avow diotan . 


which impreſſed into the minds of the people an Poe 4 
incurable jealouſy ; this, with an affectation of a 
profound ſkill in the art of diſſembling, or of king- _ 
craft, as he termed it, rendered him the object of 
fear and diſtruſt ; when at the ſame time he was 
himſelf the only dupe to an impertinent uſeles Xl 
hypocriſy. If the laws and conſtitution of Eng- —_ 
land received no prejudice from his government, 
it was owing to his want of ability to effect a 
change ſuitable to the purpoſe of an arbitrary 
ſway. Stained with thele vices, and ſullied with 
theſe weakneſſes, if he is ever exempt from our 
hatred, the exemption muſt ariſe from motives of 
contempt. 
DzsPicaBLe as he appears chrough the whole: 
period of his Britannic government, his behavior | 
when king of Scotland, was in many points un- 
exceptionable ; but, intoxicated with the power 
he received over a people whoſe privileges were 


| butfeebly eſtabliſhed, and who had been Jong lb. 


ten an better in any other place.” MSS. in Brit. Mi. . ; 
fol. 6987, n. 106. 
The reader is referred to Letters publiſhed by i 
David Dalrymple, 1762, p. 26, for another of the ſame 
ſort, but much more grolsly familiar. 
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Ann. 162: 5. jected to civil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, he at once 


flung off that moderation which hid his deformi- 
ties from the common eye. | 


IT 1s alledged, that the corruption he met with 


in the court of England, and the time-ſerving 
genius of the Engliſh noblemen, were the great 


means which debauched him from his circumſpect 
conduct. Among the forwardeſt of this worth- 


leſs tribe was Cecil, e earl of Saliſbury *, 
. e Who 


b In a ſpeech which James made to the parliament in 


5 me year 1620, he excuſes himſelf for his former conduct 
in that eſſembly, and ſays, that he was led by the coun- 
ſellors of the late Queen. 

The ſervile tools whom James had raiſed to the 


higheſt preferments in the ſtate, beſtowed the ſame tri- 
. bers of abſurd flattery to his memory as they had fed 
him with during his life. The following is a character 
drawn of him by Williams, 1 na ſermon he — at 


his funeral: 

e I dare preſume to ſay, you n never read i in your lives 
of two kings more fully paralleled amongſt themſelves, 

and better diſtinguiſhed from all other kings, than king 


James and king Solomon. King Solomon is ſaid to be 
unigenitut coram maire ſua, the only ſon of his mother, 


ſo was king James; Solomon was of a cempleCtion 


white and ruddy, ſo was king James; Solomon was an 


infant-king, puer parvulus, a little child, ſo was king 
James a king at the age of thirteen months; Solomon 
began his reign in the life of his predeceſſor, ſo, by the 


force and compulſion of that ſtate, did our late ſovereign 
king James; Solomon was twice crowned and anointed 


8 Lhe: ſo was king James; Solomon's minority was 
rough, through the quarrels of the former ſovereign, 


ſo was that of king James; Solomon was learned above 
all the princes of the Eaſt, ſo was king James above ail 
the princes in the univerſal world; Solomon was a writer 


in proſe and verſe, ſo, in a very pure and exquiſite 


manner, was our ſweet ſovereign king James; Solomon 
was the greateſt patron we ever read of to church and 


church- man, and Io? no greater (let the houſe of Aaron 
Is: 1 | now 
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who told him on his coming to the crown, „That Ann. 1624. 


he ſhould find his Engliſh ſubjects like aſſes, on 


whom 


| now confeſs) than king James: Solomon was konored - 
with ambaſſadors from all the kings. of the earth, and 
ſo you know was king James ; Solomon was a main im- 


rover of his home-commodities, as you may ſee in his 


trading with Hiram, and God knows it was the daily 
ſtudy of king James; Solomon was a great maintainer 
of ſhipping and navigation, a moſt proper attribute to 


king James ; Solomon beautified very much his capital 


city with buildings and water-works, ſo did king James; 


laſtly, before any hoſtile a& we read of in hiſtory, king 
Solomon died in peace, when he had lived about ſixt 


years, and ſo you know did king James; and as for his 


words and eloquence you know it well enough,—it was 


| | rare and excellent in the higheſt degree. Solomon, 


ſpeaking of his own faculty in this kind, divides it into 
two ſeveral heads, a ready invention, and an eaſy diſ- 


charge and expreſſion of the ſame,—*« God hath granted 


me to ſpeak as I would, and to conceive as it is meet 


for the things ſpoken of,”—and this was eminent in our 
late ſovereign : His invention was as quick as his firſt 
thoughts, and his words as ready as his invention; he 
would firſt wind up the whole ſubſtance of his diſcourſe 
into one ſolid and maſſy conception, and then ſpread it 
and dilate it to what compaſs he pleaſed, ** Profluenti 
que principem deceret eloguentia, (as Tacitus ſaid of 
j a princely kind of elocution; 
thoſe ſpeeches of his in the parliament, Star-chamber, 


Auguſtus) in a flowing an 


council-table, and other public audiences of the ſtate 


(of which, as of Tully's orations, “ Ea ſemper optima 


que maxima, the longeſt ſtill was held the beſt) do 


prove him to be the moſt powerful ſpeaker who ever 
ſwayed the ſceptre of this kingdom; in his ſtyle you 
may obſerve the Eccleſiaſtes, in his figures the Canticles, 

in his ſentences the Proverbs, and in his whole diſcourſe 
religuum verborum Solomonis, all the reſt which was ad- 


mirable in the eloquence of Solomon ; how powerfully 
did he charge the prince with the care of religion and 


| juſtice, the two pillars (as he termed them) of his future 
| throne? how did he recommend unto his love the no-: 
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. whom he might lay any burthen, and ſhould need 
| neither bit nor br I le but their alles? ears.” 


CLAP 1. 


England, at the acceſſion of the Stewart family. 
Cauſe of the change of government which 


 gook place during the adminiſtration of the Stewart 


amy. State trade. State of the finances 
during the regn of King James. 


O enable the reader to form juſt notions on 
oy | the intereſting tranſactions which brighten 
the following period of the Engliſh ſtory, it may 
not be improper to enter into a detail of the ſtate 
of the kingdom in regard to government at the 
acceſſion of the Scottiſh line. It muſt be owned, 
that it was in many reſpects very arbitrary, and 
that the liberties of the ſubject were neither accu- 
rately defined, nor apparently defended. The 
terror of returning again to thoſe civil diſtractions 
which the conteſt between the two families of 
York and Lancaſter had occaſioned, together with 
the eccleſiaſtical faction which broke out in this 
kingdom during the adminiſtration of the Tudors, 


of his whom he ſo loved in particular? and concluded 


With that heavenly advice to his ſon concerning that 

great act of his future marriage, to marry like himſelf, 
and marry where he would ; but if he did marry the 

daughter of that king, he ſhould marry her perſon, 


Slate of the civil and ecclefiaſtical groernment of 


bility, the clergy, and the commonalty in general? 
how did he thruſt, as it were, into his inward boſom, 
his biſhops, his judges, his near ſervants, and * diſciple 


but not her religion.” Rufbworth, vol. I. p. 160, 


* Duke of Buckingham, 


. Fra 


urs 1 


bad enabled that family to make pernicious en- 
eroachments on the legal rights of the ſubjects, 


ſtipulated by Magna Charta; time had given 
| ſtrength to theſe uſurpations, and oppoſition in 
| the people to the will of the ſovereign was unau- 
thorized by examples of modern date. The uni- 


1 verſal ſimplicity of manners which ſubſiſted during 
the early periods of the Engliſh hiſtory, and con- 
tinued till the latter end of the ſixteenth century, 


rendered the wiles of 2 leſs intricate; but at 
the ſame time it occaſioned in the people an apt- 


neſs to put a dangerous confidence in their princes: 
Thus, when the violence of Henry VIII. had 
wreſted the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction over this 


country from the Roman pontiff, the people rea- 
dily ſubmitted to the crown of England's being 
veſted with that large addition of 


the ©, 


government of the church, and the conſcience of 


Tuovon the Engliſh people had long groaned 


under the oppreſſive tyranny of the ſee of Rome, 


yet this in latter years had become more moderate 


in its effects: Many ſtatutes had: been made to 


defend the people againſt the inordinate claims of 


this ſpiritual prince ; and by theſe ſtatutes indivi- 


duals were in a great meaſure protected both in 
their perſons and property: But when the fame 
pretenſions were united to the coercive power of 
| _ civil magiſtracy, it appeared with all its former 
| - terrors, and became in reality the comprehenſive 
engine of regal deſpotiſm. This diſadvantageous 
change could not but be ſeverely felt in the moſt 
early periods of its eſtabliſhment, though the re- 
ſentment had been ſuppreſſed by the zeal! which at 


that time prevailed for reforming the doctrine of 
the church, and for emancipating the nation from 
foreign juriſdiction, This zeal was not ſubſided 
oe. 1 EGS... 


prerogative ; 
and regal authority attained without difficulty 
the ſupreme power in all affairs relative to the 


Hume. 
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- when the reformers met with a ſevere check b 
the ſucceſſion of Mary, that bigoted Papiſt, who 


reſtored to the pope his authority, and reinſtated 


the Catholics in the inden, The ſeveri- 
ties the Proteſtar ts ſuffered under this government 
eraſed from their minds every impreiiion of evil 
leſs dreadful than tliat of a general and mercileſ 
15 perſecution : Thus, when Elizabeth, who profeſſed 
their principles and faith, poſſeſſed the regal dig. 
nity, they unanimouſly agreed to arm her with 


full powers to ſuppreſs oppoſition; and the High- 


commiſſion court was re- erected in the very begin- : 


ning of her reign. This was the ſupreme eccic- 


ſiaſtical tribunal, and was immediately under the 
direction of the crown. A conformity of religion 
was exacted through the whole kingdom, and 
every refuſal of the ceremonies then eſtabliſhed 
was liable to be chaſtiſed by this court with de- 
privation, fines, confiſcations, and impriſonment. 
Any word or writing which tended towards ſchiſm 
or ſedition was puniſhable by the High-commiſ- 
ſioners, or any three of them; they were the 
judges what expreſſions had that tendency. Theſe 
inquiſitors were not limited to proceed by legal 


information z rumor, ſuſpicion, were ſufficient 
grounds. To the party cited before them they 


adminiſtered an oath, by which they were bound 
to anſwer any queſtion which ſhould be propound- 
ed to them; this oath could not be evaded by any 
pretext, and a refuſal incurred the puniſhment of 
impriſonment. The power of the Star-chamber, 
in civil matters, was as arbitrary as that of the 
 High-commiſlion court in eccleſiaſtical : Its au- 
thority was carried to this height by Henry VII. 


the firſt of the Tudor line. Nor was arbitrary 


juriſdiction the only enſign of deſpotiſm which 


was attached to the mouarchy of England: The 


| diſpenſing power, the power of impriſonment, of 


exneing forced dane and benevolence, of preſſing 
N and 
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and being ſoldiers, of erecting monopolies, 
had been all exerciſed in their turns by the ſeveral 
 lovereigns, who preceded the acceſſion of the 
Stewart family * No wonder, therefore, that 
James united his darling idea of government to 
circumſtances which appeared ſo entirely conform- 
able to it. This appearauce proved a deceitful 
one: Parliaments, viz. a right in the people of 
aſſembling by repreſentatives, to aſſiſt at the 
making new laws, the aboliſhing old ones, or to 
give an aſſent or negative to extraordinary levies 


of money, a precious privilege, which the people 
had yet preſerved from the ruins of the Gothic 


 conftimution, had in it many latent reſources to 


preſerve Liberty, which had given way, though - 


not entirely yielded, to the een of ſuo- 

celsful tyranny. 

_ Warn James took poſſeſſion of the reins of go- Cauſes 4 
vemment, the opportunity to exert its rights with the change 
redoubled vigor was approaching ; thoſe circum- of govern- 
ſtances which proved favorable to the criminal am- ment under 


bition of the Tudors, were : either feeble, or no the Stewart 
family, 
Sd extenſive was the authority of the monarchy at 

the acceſſion of James, that Elizabeth had appointed 
commiſſioners for the inſpection of priſons, with full 
diſcretionary powers to adjuſt all differences between 
priſoners and their creditors, to compound debts, and 
give liberty to ſuch debtors as they found honeſt, and 
incapable of making full payment. This commiſſion 
James rene wed in the fifteenth year of his by bs 
Hume. 

Me find alſo e extraordinary act of: power ex 
erciſed by this King: On the ere ding a new wall at his 

palace at Theobalds, a commiſſion was given to a 
certain number of domeſtics to preſs into his ſervice 

as mary workmen as ſhould be ſufhcicnt to complete 

the work in a ſhort time, and to ſcize by force bricks, 


carts, tools, and every neceſlary material. Rymer's 
Federa. . 455 | 


longer 
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Ionger exiſted; the apprehenſion of ſuffering re- 


7 85 bs. + perſecution was converted into the dread o_ 
of finking into civil ſlavery : The formidable im- «2 
' preſſion of domeſtic broils, which the bloody littl 
wars between the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter hea! 
had occaſioned, was now, by a long interval of "+ 
peace, eraſed from the mind of the public. The peo 


- Proteſtants beheld with the utmoſt regret tem- 
ſelves and poſterity ſubject to a power which they ME 1c: 
had raiſed for the purpoſe of cruſhing their en- 


and the harveſt of ſuch fruit muſt infallibly 0 


mies; the lights which men had obtained from a _ 

diſquiſition into theological tenets, and the doctrine ries 

of eccleſiaſtical ſubjection, had enabled them to the 

judge more rationally of the nature and end of the 

civil ſubordination. Paſhve obedience to princes, taſt. 

tat notion which, through the darker ages of the min 

world, had been efficaciouſly inculcated into the hea 

_ © minds of the ſubject, began to be treated with a the 

ſcepticiſm, which produced an entire revolution Gee 

in the opinions of the intelligent. Elizabeth ſaw and 

and felt this change; had life and empire conti- aw 

nued, ſhe would undoubtedly have ſuſtained the exa 

mortification of beholding an entire alteration in the) 

the conduct of the Commons, who had hitherto and 

ſervilely complied with her imperious will. The {im 

ſhort-ſighted James was unable to account for the and 

inconſiſtence he found between the theoretical and coy 

practical government of England; whilſt the ſer- . 

vility of the nobles confirmed him in the idea that fs 

be was in actual poſſeſſion of a deſpotic power, that 

the determined oppolition of the Commons pre- lian 

vented him from bringing that idea to reality; a lead 

{mall degree of accuracy would have reconciled por 

the ſeeming contradiction. Even in that early not 

period it might have been diſcerned, that noble affe 

principles had taken deep root in the minds of the of ] 

| Engliſh people ; that the progreſs of more en- the 

| lightened reaſon would bring theſe to perfection; *. 
ö 


| 0 
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FR an important change in the manner and con- 
ſtitution of the government. 5 
Tux revolution in the Low en did not a 
little contribute to haſten ſuch a diſpoſition: The 
hearts of the Engliſh were fired with ſympathetic | 

virtue, at the example of that brave and reſolute 
people, happily emerged from a ſtate of ſervitude 
to a ſtate of flouriſhing freedom. The revival of 
letters co-operated with theſe cauſes, to effect an 
alteration in the modes of thinking of the Engliſh 
nation. Thoſe models of human glory, the hiſto- 
| ries of Greece and Rome, excited all to admire, 
the virtuous to a deſire of imitation 3 and, whilft 
EB the compoſition of the antients delighted the 
= taſte, their ſcience and precepts enlarged the 
mind, corrected the judgment, and improved the 
heart; whilſt the theory of ancient politics became 

the ſtudy of the judicious learned, the recent 

& ſucceſs of the Dutch ſtimulated them with deſire, 
aud even diſtant hopes, of putting that theory 
into practice. It muſt be acknowledged that theſe 
exalted ſchemes were not univerſally adopted ; 

= they were entirely confined to the men of letters, 
and of theſe to the moſt virtuous kind: But the 
= limplicity of manners which preceded this age, 
and that eager appetite for learning, which ac- 
companied its revival, occaſioned their number to 
= be extenſive, when compared to the productions 
of modern times. It cannot be imagined that 


liaments throughout this reign, was directed by 
9 leaders who would have been ſatisfied with a tem- 


kot have made ute of all the advantages which 
offered to have enlarged to the utmoſt the ſyſtem 
of Liberty. The completion of this was left to 
the more ſucceſsful heroes of the following period, 
_ notwithſtanding it had made a greater progreſs in 
Fins —_ than was apparent! ; and the weak and 


—_— a 


that ſtiff oppoſition which appeared in all the par- 5 


porary redreſs of griev ances, or rather who would 


N | State of 
trade. 
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abſurd adminiſtration and conduct of the Stewart 
family ripened the execution of ſchemes which 
might more ſucceſsfully have taken place, i when 
time, with literature, had entirely diſpelled that 
cloud of groſs ſuperſtition which had long involved 
the European world. The continual complaints 
which the Commons in parliament preferred to 
James, on the enormities which proceeded from 
the arbitary ſyſtem of judicature ſubſiſting at his 
acceſſion, in ſome meaſure checked that tyranni- 
cal uſe of it which had been practiſed by Elizabeth. 
It has been mentioned by an ingenious hiſtorian, 
with an intention to do credit to this monarch, 
that the puniſhments inflicted by the High-com- 
miſſioners during his reign, were infinitely leſs in 
number, and thoſe more mild, than they had 
been under the adminiſtration of Elizabeth. De- 
pPrivations, fines, confiſcation, and impriſonments, 2 
were judgments which then continually iſſued from 
| this court: deprivation was the higheſt puniſhment = 


inflicted 1 in the time of her ſucceſſor. 


A long ſuſpenſion from warlike exerciſes, though 
baneful to a luxurious ſtate, was, to the people of 
England, an advantageous circumſtance. A foreign 
war might have diverted them from an attention 
to domeſtic evils; and their manners were not at 
this time ſo effeminate as to endanger an attach- 
ment to an inglorious inactivity; idleneſs, ſervility, 
and their concomitant vices, were, in theſe happy 
days, only to be found among the ſervants and 
followers of the court. Candor, valour, integrity, 
a a ſpirit of independence, and every other maſcu- 
| is virtue, were poſſeſſed in a high degree by the 
Commons of England, viz. of the male ſex; whilſt 
chaſtity, modeſty, and induſtry, were the general 
characteriſtics of the females. _ 
Peace allo was favorable to commerce; it is 
| acknowledged by all hiſtorians, that trade increaſed 
6s much in this reign. The vigorous meaſures of 


the parliament heightened this circumſtance by 
freeing it from ſeveral monopolies, an impoſition 
with which it had been much fettered by Eliza- 

beth *, It was in James's reign that Engliſh colo- 

nies began to flouriſh in America. A board of 

trade was erected. by this King, to examine the 
efficacy of expedients which were propoſed for 

the advantage of commerce. Agriculture, which 

was formerly imperfect in England, a moſt uſeful 
employment, rendered illuſtrious by the virtue of 

its followers , received great improvement in this 

time, and the nation began to be more inde- 
pendent on foreign produce for their daily ſuſte- 

nance. 3 I 55 85 
James's yearly revenue was 4 50, ooo l. the ſub- State of the 
ſidies which were granted him by the Commons finances. 
and the clergy, money paid him by the States and 


the king of France, with the ſums he raiſed by Abſtract, or Wl! 


extraordinary and illegal methods, amounted in brief decla- 
the whole to 2,193,374 l.; which divided into lation, of 


twenty-two equal portions, and added to his or- the ſtate of, 
4 . eh . his majeſty's 
dinary revenue, make an annual income of nearly , 5 


with the afſ- 


d Trade had been ſo much fettered by this arbitrary ſignations 


princeſs, that when James came to the throne of England and defalca- 3 


the whole commerce of this country was centered in tions upon 
London: Its cuſtoms amounted to 110,000 l. per year; the ſame. 


whilſt thoſe of all the other ports in the kingdom yielded Lond. | 1692. 


only 17,0001. The whole trade of London was alſo con- 
| fined to two hundred citizens. The committee appointed 
to examine this grievance inſiſted on it as an avowed fact, 
that ſhipping and ſeamen had ſenſibly decayed during 

all Elizabeth's reign. Hume, 4to. vol. I. p. 16, 

© The practice of huſbandry, even to manual labor, 
was exerciſed by every rank of the Roman people, in 5 
the virtuous times of that illuſtrious republic. N 

4 The ſum of 60,000 l. due from Henry IV. to 
Elizabeth. N 1 


550,000 l. 
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7 Ts a trifling ſum when compared to the 
modern expences of government * : But the inha- 


bitants of this iſland were then free from the in- 


cumbrance, danger, and charge of a ftanding 
army. The only burthen which the ſubjects bore 


was the ſupplying the luxury, parade, and prodi- 
-  gality of the court; and this was obtained from 
them by methods fraudulent and violent, diſal- 
lowed by the legal forms of the conſtitution. 


They were defended from the evil of being op- 


TY bein Debi taxed, under pretence of public utility, 
by the indefatigable diligence and ſturdy oppo- 
ſition of their repreſentatives in parliament, the 
PIES | of the common weal. . 


© To this account of the revenue may be added ton- 


nage and poundage: the ſum this tax brought in has 
never yet been calculated ; the increaſe of trade, and 
the exorbitant impoſitions which were laid on merchan- 
dize in this reign, made it very conſiderable. 


The difference of the vaſuation of money may be 


3 chought an objection to the compariſon; ; but, according 
to Mr. Hume's account of the prices which ſeveral of 
the neceſſaries of life bore in theſe days, the erence 


Is not ſo "wy great as has been n imagined. 


THE 
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CHAP 1. 


" 


Acceſſion of Carles. His marriage. * A par- 


liament at Weſtminſter Second Seſſion of par- 

* lament at Oxford —— Naval expedition againſt 
 Spain——Third ſeſſion. of parhament ——Im- 
peachment of Buckingham. —— Diſſolution of the 
Parliament. VVV 


O ſooner had death cloſed the ſcene of Ann. 162. 
empire to James, than his ſon Charles, Acceſſion of 
4 \Y inveſted with the reins of government, Charles. 
began his career with an impetuoſity which left 
unregarded the forms of filial piety, or that de- 
cent ſhew of ſorrow commonly practiſed on the Wd 
Joyful occaſion of ſucceſſion. The three points Hackers _ 
ot. ſettling the houſhold, calling a parliament, Life of Wil- 
ſending diſpatches to haſten the marriage, were liams, 8yo, 
determined the very day after the late King's de- p. 108, & 
ceaſe. In a conſultation on theſe ſubjects, Wil- ſeq. 
liams, the lord-keeper, began to feel the ſtorm 
which had long lowered on his patron's BAE 
. His 


f 
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Ann. * His officious advice was diſregarded, and a (mall 


May 1. 


' requeſt he made of a promotion for two of his 


domeſtics unanſwered. 


CaAarLts was ſo forward to meet a * 


that he propoſed to wave the form of calling a 
new one, and to continue the laſt. Williams ſhew- 
ed that this was contrary, to order, and that the 
parliament was diſſolved with the death of the 
King. On being directed to diſpatch writs from 
the Chancery, and not to loſe a day, he ſet forth 
the conveniency of giving time for the King's 
ſervants and creatures to procure a promile for 

their elections, before the preciſe time of a ſol- 

_ lowing parliament was publiſhed. This interfer- 
ing was treated with diſapprobation; and Williams, 
on his return home, had the mortification of hear- 
. Ing that Buckingham had threatened to turn him 

out of his office. 
_ enſued, if the favorite's preſent hurry of affairs had 
| permitted him to attend to ſuch a trifling circum- 
ſtance. His power and influence were, i if 

more extenſive than they had been during the 


This would immediately have 


late reign: The charge of the war with Spain, 


the King's marriage, and the ſole direction of 

the adminiſtration, were centered in himſelf; and 
his levity and vanity excited him to bring the 
queen from France, who was eſpouſed * there in 
the King's name by the duke de Chevreuſe. On 
tis occaſion Charles gave a ſpecimen of his in- 


tended government, by iſſuing out a pardon to 


twenty Romiſh prieſts, who had been convicted 


on acts of parliament. This was followed by an 


order to the lord-keeper, in conſequence of ad- 
vice from e to d give warrants to Judges, 


. ©. ; This eſpouſal was made IR Janes? 8 ies 
were performed. 


d The duke de Chevreuſe was $of the N of Guiſe, 
and of kin to Charles. 


poſſible, 
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juſtices, and officers ſpiritual and temporal, to Ann. 1623. 

forbear all manner of proceedings againſt recuk 

ſants. His next act of regal authority was to 

raiſe twelve thouſand men for the recovery of 

the Palatinate, at the expence of coat and con- 

duct-money to the country, which was to be re- 

paid by the Exchequer in four years. The legali- 

ty of this meaſure, and a proclarnation to put the 

martial law in execution during the repair of theſe 

troops to Plymouth, was not eaſily acceded to by 

the judges, among whom it had occaſioned long 

Sz A 8 

Tae parliament, which had been ſummoned 

W for che ſeventh of May, was prorogued till the 

eighteenth of June, on account of the arrival of 

the queen from France, whole nuptials had been His mar- 

there celebrated with the higheſt degree of royal riage. 
parade. She was received by Charles with equal _ 

| pomp, though part of the ceremony was by ne- 

| ceſſity curtailed, on account of a plague which 

| raged with great violence in the city of London 

// ny . 

CHARLES repreſented to the parliament the ne- Parliament. 

ceſſity he thought they lay under to grant a large Ruſhworth, 

| ſupply for carrying on the war in Germany “, vol. I. pp. 

| This was farther urged by the lord:keeper Wil- 171K i 1 

| liams, who, taking up the ſpeech where the King : ih 

had ended, ſhewed that the King's main reaſon | = 

for calling the parliament was to mind them of - 

the great engagements for the recovery of the — 

| Palatinate impoſed on his majeſty by the late King by 

his father, and by themſelves, who broke off the =_ 
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| © Two thouſand of theſe were ſent into Holland, to 1 
be replaced by the ſame number of old ſoldiers from 1 
thence. 5 FFT | * 
In the ſpeech Charles made on this occaſion he tells LR” 
A the Commons, © That he was brought up at the feet — 
Jof Gamaliel; and therefore theie was no doubt but he 58 
& ould be a keeper and maintainer of the true religion.” WY 
+ treaties | 1 
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treaties with Spain; to let them underſtand that 


te ſucceeding treaties and alliances, the armies 
ſent into the Low-Countries, and repairing the 


forts, and fortifying Ireland, did all meet in one 
centre, the Palatinate; and that the ſubſidies 


* granted in the laſt parliament for theſe purpoſes 


were already ſpent, with as much more of the 


King's own revenue. Though the Commons 
harped upon grievances not redreſſed, and demand- 
ed an account of the laſt money granted for the 
recovery of the Palatinate, yet the danger of 
keeping long together, by reaſon of the raging 


parliament 
a adjourned. | 


plague ©, and an unwillingneſs to give a total de- 
nial to the requeſt of their young king, deter- 


mined them to grant two ſubſidies. They then 
petitioned a receſs from parliament, on account of 


the ſicklineſs of the ſeaſon. On this conſideration 


my were adjourned, to meet on the firſt of Au- 


guſt at Oxford. 


” Ir is evident from the ſmallneſs of their ſup- 
ply at a period ſo peculiarly intereſting, that they 


had already entertained a ſtrong jealouſy of the 


| preſent government, or rather that they perceived 
the ſame errors, vices, and follies, rooted in Charles, 
- Which had given riſe to the numerous grievances 


of the laſt reign; and with this diſadvantageous 


differences, that the vigor of youth might render 
the bad qualities of the ſon more perniciouſly ac- 
tive than were the like vices in the heavy and paſ- 
ſive diſpoſition of the father. No change had ap- 
peared in the adminiſtration ſince the death of 
James: Charles had the ſame favorite, the ſame 
council, the ſame miniſters, and all the offices of 


bis plague carried off more inhabitants than tha 


which happened in the year 1603, at the acceſſion of 
James. i Fs * | 

According to the cuſtom of ſeveral late parliaments, 
the firſt buſineſs which had been done in the houſe was 


to appoint a ſolemn faſt, 
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the kingdom continued in the hands of Bucking- Ann. 1625. 

ham's creatures, whoſe favor with the late mo- 

narch had been little in compariſon to what he en- 

4 joyed with the preſent. Charles, at his acceſſion 

to the crown, found his coffers empty, a large 

debt upon his revenue, with the additional burthen 

of an expenſive war. Notwithſtanding theſe un- 

| favorable circumſtances, he entertained the pro- 

ject of entirely  ſubduing that ſpirit of Liberty 

which had already formed a ſtrong party in the 

nation, and of ſettling on firm foundations a more 

unlimited authority than had been practiſed by 

any of his predeceſſors. Money was neceſſary 

8 for ſuch an undertaking: This he fondly imagined 

could be eaſily obtained from the Commons, by 

dhe pretence of ſo popular a cauſe as the Palati- 

nate-war. But he had to deal with an aſſembly, 

compoſed of individuals aptly culled for the im- 

portant charge of defending the ſacred rights of 

E humanity. It was with aſtoniſhment and indigna- 

E tion they heard their King call upon them for the _— 

performance of engagements, the conditions of 4 

which had been notoriouſly violated by himſelf _ 4 

and father. It was well underſtood, that the A 

Commons of England had no national antipathy =_ 

to Spain: tyranny, and its ſupporter Popery, .- 
vere the objects they engaged themſelves to op- A 

poſe; for this, and this only reaſon, they had join- | 54 

ed with the favorite in breaking the connections ( 

with that court. They now found that the zeal of iq 

Charles and Buckingham ſprang from a particular 2 1 

pique towards Spain; that they had contracted an 

alliance with a court equally noxious, and from 11 

which more was to be apprehended by reaſon of MZ 

its vicinity; that the public appearance of prieſts 

in their yeſtments, and the diſpenſation of penal 

laws againſt recuſants, realized the evils only ap- 
"DD „ prehended 
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Ann. 162 Ge prehended from the Spaniſh match. Nor was it 


without a diſdainful reſentment that this very re- 


ſpectable part of the legiſlature found their under- 


ſtandings inſulted by a raw unexperienced King, 


anda conternptible miniſter. The mean colluſion 
practiſed by the crown laſt parliament, to obtain 
an extraordinary ſupply, and the bad manage. 


ment of its firſt military attempt, convinced the 


Commons that the miniſtry were not to be truſted 
with fo important a buſineſs as war; and the 
ſpeech of the lord-keeper, which repreſented that 
not only the ſubſidies were already ſpent, but the 
revenue in debt, did not a little contribute to con- 
firm them in this opinion. 9 5 


Ar the very time when ne was pleading 


| neceſſity to the Commons in parliament, he was 
launching out into profuſe and vain expences: 
His ambaſſadors, Carliſle and Holland, were main- 
| tained at a great charge, to vie with the gaudy 


mignificence of the French; and the parade with 


which the queen was conducted home by Buck- 
ingham, ſuited rather the circumſtances of an 
_ Eaſtern monarch, than the more decent dignity of 


a limited prince. 

Tur moderation tlie Commons ved this 
ſeſſion of parliament, in circumſtances thus pro- 
voking and intereſting, is one of the remarkable 


inſtances of that policy, temper, and ſagacity, with 
which the councils of this aſſembly were directed. 
But before their re-meeting at Oxford an incident hits” 
J diſpo 
away; 
a miſi 
tod. 


8 throug 


had happened which would have rendered this mo- 


deration a puſillanimous and baſe deſertion of the 
Particular intereſt of their country, and the more 


| «A chapel at en had deen built be the 


queen and her family, with conveniencies thereunto ad- 


joining for capuchin-friars, who were therein placec, 
and had permiſſion to walk abroad in their religious ha- 
bits. 9 vol. l p. 171. 
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general cauſe of Liberty and Religion. The Ann T9 
French miniſtry had cajoled James into a promiſe - 
to furniſh Lewis with one ſhip of war and ſeven 
armed merchant-ſhips, to þe employed againſt the 
Genoeſe. Buckingham, who was at this time 
| warmly attached to the court of 5 rance, prevailed 
on Charles to lend theſe ſhips to be uſed at the 
| fiege of Rochelle, where they were to be filled 
with French foldiers and mariners, to be com- 
manded by the duke de Montmorency. No Ruſhwonk] 
ſooner was this intention known than the whole vol. I. p. 174. 


e 
crew mutinied. Vice-admiral Pennington, who , ſed. 
* Whitlock, 
had received particular orders from the favorite, fol. ed. 1682 
would not apprehend them in this ſenſe; notwith- p. 2. 
i ſtanding repeated menaces and promiſes from the 


French, he refuſed to deliver up the ſhips, and 
failed back again to the Downs. The Rochellers 


U- 
ly were alarmed, and ſent over agents to ſolicit their — 
th detention; but Charles, taking the whole affair 2 


upon himſelf, ſent expreſs orders to Pennington to 
deliver up his own ſhip, and all the merchant- 
ſhips, with their furniture, to the French king's. 
miniſters. Authority alone was not ſufficient to 


TE engage the commanders in an action ſo repugnant 5 } 
5 to conſcience and honor; Buckingham had re- ä 
ble courſe to art and deceit: A rumor was ſpread that Bp 
ith peace had been concluded between the French = 
ed. ing and his Proteſtant ſubjects. On the diſco- * 1 
my very of the fraud, the captains of the merchant- b 
io. ſhips maintained that the King had no right to q 
he dippoſe of their property, and prepared to ſail Ny ; 
ore away; but Pennington, who could no longer plead = ' Bb 
2 miſunderſtanding ot his orders, fired ſo bring 8 
tte tob. The brave Sir Ferdinando Gorges ms 
ai. through, and returned to England. The remain-⸗ 5 
ced, | | +6 
ha- * In a letter from ſecretary Conway he: was com- 1 M8 
manded to uſe all forcible means to . them, even 
era 0 linking, | 1 
T. 4 EL 5 
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Ann. 1625, ng ſhips were delivered to the French; all the 
cers and failors, notwithſtanding great offers 
made them, immediately deſerted; not an indi- 
Vidual among a crew of that licentious claſs of 
mamen, one gunner excepted, was found diſſolute 
egnougli to ſerve againſt their diſtreſſed brethren the 
French higonots. The miſcreant was afterwards 
killed in charging a cannon before Rochelle: An 
incident ſo juſt and opportune, though a frivolous 
= one, gave ſatisfaction to the whole nation. This 
3 black tranſaction entirely diſſipated that fond popu- 
; . larity which every monarch obtains from the vul- 
1 5 gar in the beginning of his government. 
Parliament ON the firſt of Auguſt, according to the ap- 
gat Oxford, pointed time of their adjournment, the parlia- 
. ment met at Oxford. The Commons renewed 
2, their complaints againſt the illegal ſcreening of 
recuſants. Sir Edward Giles produced a liſt of 
fix prieſts, for whom, he faid, he had ſeen a par- 
don, bearing date July the twelfth, the very day 
alter his majeſty had, as well by his own mouth 
as by the lord- keeper s, vouchſated to return them 
ſuch an anſwer to a petition for the ſuppreiling of 
Popery, as gave them aſſurance for his pertor- 
mance thereof, This complaint, in a conference 
between the two houſes, was anſwered by Wil 
hams; who affirmed, that he had received the par- 
don long before its date, but that he had deferred 
_ fealing1 it, in hopes that on the departure of the 
 ambaſladors, it might have been ſtopped; but 
that he having received a ſecond command, ſealedit 
at the next general ſeal. Williams likewiſe added, 
That he wiſhed a petition might be n 


i On this 8 e the Commons tere 60 That 
as the ſpeaker and the whole houſe went up, if th: 
Lords kept bare, to do the ſame; if they covered, ther 
the ſpeaker and the reſt to do the lame, Fr Part. Hi 


vol. VI. p. 373. 


10 


— a oe 
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to the Kin to ſtay. the like pardons hereafter.” Ann. 1625. 
Charles, . eeing that the Commons were engaged 

on the inexhauſtible topic of grievances, without 

ſhewing any inclination to enter into the only bu- 

fines for which they had been ſummoned, ſent 

for them to the great hall at Chriſt-church, where 

he again inſiſted on their engagements to give 

their utmoſt aſſiſtance towards carrying on the 

war with vigor*. Lord Conway and Sir John 

Cook, the two ſecretaries, enlarged upon this ſub- | 

ject; withal acquainting the houſes of the paſt 

and preſent ſtate of continental affairs, with 9 

money the crown had already expended on the 

war; that the charges of an army had appeared 

in parliament to be 100,0001. a year; beſides Ire- 

land was to be fortified; the forts here repaired, 

and the navy reinſtated. Then the lord-treaſurer 

1 added, that the late King, when he died, was in- 

debfed to the city of London 120,0001. belides 

intereſt; for Denmark and the Palatinate x 50,0001. _ 

for his wardrobe 40,0001.; that theſe debts lay 

upon his preſent majeſty, who is indebted unto 

London 70,0001. which he hath laid out for his 

= navy, and for count Mansfeldt 40,0001. for mourn- 

ing and funeral expences 42,0c0l. for expences 
concerning the queen 40,000]. and the navy 

would require to ſet it forth in the equipage which Journals of 
was requiſite for the great deſign his majeſty had Commons. 
in hand 200,000]. When the houſe proceeded to vol. I. p. 810, 
take into conſideration the King's ſpeech, and the beck 
ſubſequent accounts, the officers and creatures of 

the crown alone moved for a ſupply; the reſt of 

the aſſembly fell into high debates, Sir S. Weſton 

moved to enquire into the cauſe of the ſupply de- 
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& Charles began this ſpeech with the following u un- 
Popular, not to ſay rude, addreſs to the lower houſe; 
My Lords, and You of the Commons.” : 

| This was lord Ley, ſome time before lord-chief- N 1 
Juſtice of the * s-Bench. 5 = 
E-& e : fired, 97 


__ | 
28 
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fired, and the enemy againſt whom the prepara. 
tions were deſtined; ' that the eſtates of the Papiſts 
who contributed to the enemy might be Perla 
reſpected to ſupply the King. Sir Francis Scy- 


mour moved for a ſelect committee to draw up a 


petition to the King, - comprehending the heads of 


_ thoſe things which the houſe ſhould think proper to 
inform him in. Sir Edward Coke urged, that the 
_ neceſſities of the crown came by improvidence; 
that there was a leak in the government, of which 
| leak ſuch as theſe were the canſes: Frauds in the 
cuſtoms, treaty about the Spaniſh match, new-in- 


vented offices with large ſees, old unprofitable of- 
fices which the King might juſtly take away with 
the love of his people and his own honor, the pre- 


ſidentſhip of York and Wales, multiplicity of of- 


fices in one man, new tables kept in the King's 
houſhold, made the leakage the greater, voluntary 


_ annuities and penſions,” which ought to be ſtopped 
till the King was out of debt, and able to pay; 


laſtly, that all unneceſſary charges, coſtly. diet, ap- 
| parc}, building, &c. increaſed the leakage; that 


_ underſtanding officers ſhould be employed in the 
King's houle to reduce it to its antient form; that 


the great offices for the defence of the kingdom 


ſhould be put into the hands of able men, who 


| have experience, ſuch as admiralty places, and 


Parl. Hid. 
vol. VI. p. 
„ & N 


others. 

SIR Nathaniel Rich ſaid, © That they ought 
not to refuſe to give; but before they gave to re- 
preſent their wants to the King: Fiift, for religion, 
to have his majeſty's anſwer in full parliament, 


and then enrolled; next, to know the enemy 
againſt whom war was to be made; the neceſlity 
ok an adviſed council for governing the great at- 
fairs of the kingdom; the neceility of looking into 


the King's revenue; to have his majeſty's anſwer | 
concerning impofitions on wines: And though the 
time was not now fit 08 the deciſion of all theſe 

points, 


. 


—_— | points, yet a ſelect committee to be appointed to Ann. 1625, 
ſet down the heads of them, and then to have the ; 


of this, added he, is no capitulation with his ma- 
jeſty, but an ordinary parliamentary courſe, as in 


nor ſaubſiſt,” _. e | 
I this debate Sir Robert Cotton made a long 
ſpeech, in which he quoted the examples of paſt 
mes, to ſhew that want of ceconomy in the 


ed to waſte the public treaſure had never eſcaped 


ve have neither juſt cauſe, nor undutiful diſpoſi- 
tions, to appoint the King a council to redreſs 2 
_ thoſe errors in parliament, as in the forty-ſceond Ep | 
of Edward Ii]. &c. &c. We only in loyal duty _ = 
offer up our humble defires, that ſince his majeſty 
hath, with adviſed judgment, elected wiſe, reli- 
gious, and worthy ſervants, to attend him in his 


them together a way of remedy for thoſe diſaſters 


* counſel 


| ledgivg that they were all bound in duty not to Wo 

_ graft ſubſidy upon ſubſidy in one parliament. 9 
Sir George Goring moved, that the duke of Buck- _ 4 

ingham might be of the committee, to give ſatis- iN 
faction on any aſperſions which might be caſt upon . 


before grievances were redreſſed; that the ordi- 


* 


CHARLES 1 5 


King's anſwer to them in parliament. The doing 


the twenty-ſecond of Edward III. and without it 
the commonwealth can neither ſupply the King, 


crown had ever met with a ſevere cenſure from the. 
parliament, and that thoſe miniſters who had help- 


with impunity: I am glad, concluded he, that 


high employment, he will be pleaſed to adviſe with 


2 1 2 2 
8 d e 4 


in ſtate brought on by long ſecurity and happy 
peace, and not to be led by young and ſingle 
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Str George More preſſed for a committee; al. 
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him. Others argued againſt granting any ſupply bt 
nary revenue ought to defray the ordinary expence Ruſhworth, WV 
of the crown; that the King ought to contribute vol. I. p. 180. 


to help the Palatinate's cauſe with his own eſtate; | 1 


that the time of year was too far ſpent for the 
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fleet to go out to ſervice; that enquiry ought to | 


be made whether the duke broke not the match 


with Spain out of ſpleen and malice to the cond: 
Olivares, whether he made not the match with 
France upon harder terms, and whether the ſhip: 
employed againſt Rochelle were not maintained 


with the ſubſidies given for the Palatinate ? that 


Parl. Hiſt. 


vol. VI. p. 


5 394, & ſeq. 


an enquiry be made to know by what counſels the 
preſent deſigns are begun, where the fleet is to go? 
and Sir Robert Manſel * to give his opinion of the 
intended expedition. Many reflections paſſed upon 


the miſcarriages of the duke in his ſeveral offices”. 
The reſolutions of the houſe were, that religion 


ſhould have the firſt place in their debates, next 


the kingdom's ſafety, and then ſupplies. In con- 


ſequence of this reſolution, a long petition was 


ſent up, ſetting forth the dangerous ſtate of reli- 


gion, and the remedies for the increaſing evil. 
Charles gave a gracious anſwer to every clauſe of 


the petition, with large promiſes that all the griev- 


ances complained of ſhould be redreſſed; and 
Buckingham, who imagined that the heat of op- 
poſition would be allayed by this condeſcenſion, 
made a long and florid ſpeech, in which he repre- 
ſented the preſent ſtate of the war, and anſwered 


the ſeveral objections which had been flung out by 
the Commons ?. 


duced 


m Some a theſe 8 "TIPS are only to be 1 in 


| Ruſhworth; but there is no doubt of their having been 


flung out in parliament, as they are all noticed in a 


long ſpeech of the duke of Buckingham. 
Sir Robert Manſel was a ſea-commander of repu- 
tation, and had been employed with ſucceſs i in the na- 


val expeditions in James's time. 

It was complained that pirates infeſted the ſeas, and 
that the protection of commerce was neglected. 

To the objection that the eight ſhips lent to the 


French 9 were paid with the ee, and 
employed , 


The lord- treaſurer then pro- : 
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5 ceived againſt the miniſtry. 


CHARLES 8 


be for the future. 

„His debts to the city of Bon and Si 
gentlemen, borrowed upon privy- -ſeals and lords 
bonds, were 1 20,0001. to the wardrobe 40,0001. 


to the king of Denmark »y 5,000]. and the intereſt, 
arrears for penſions a largo tum; to his houſhold ö 
a large ſum. | 


nr anticipations we by The late King be- 


fore they were due came to- 50,000. f 
His engagements were for the pay of fix 

thouſand foot in the Low-Countries; of ten thou- 
ſand foot under count Mansſeldt; and for the 


rigging, victualling, and providing the navy, not 


the like in the memory of this time. 5 
„ ConCERNING the eſtate of the King, nat 
now ſtands, his father's debts, anticipatior 8, and 

_ engagements laid ill upon him; his own debts, as 
prince, came to 70,0001. at the leaſt. The King = 


eſtate, for the future, as in 1 of continuance, 


conſiſted of ten articles: 1. Of debts un bw” and 


intereſt; 2. old anticipations of 50,0001.; 3. anti- 
cipations of new 202,0001.; taken up by bimlelk. 
4. to the king of Denmark 30, O00 l.; 5. to count 
Mansfeldt 20, oo0l.; 6. to the Dutch 8000 l.; 


to Ireland 26001.; 8. the queen's allowance ang 5 
| diet gol, 9. to che Sg and queen of Bohe- 


e Recbelen, he anſwered; < That. 
thoſe eight thips were maintained at the charge of the 


French king;“ and added, lt is not always fit for kings 


do give account of their councils; Judge the ung by the 


event.” 

This anſwer, which: owns Me both courts were in 
the fecret that the ſhips were to ſerve againſt Rochelle, 
greatly inflamed the reſentment the Commons had con- 


cs 


mia 


2 215 28 3 
docrd a paper in which he had ſet down: the con- Ann: 1685 


ditions of the King's eſtate: 1. His debts; 2. The 
eſtate the King now ſtands in; g. How it will 


EEE Vida Can Ek tt 
- e n 
— on 


„„ * 
Ann. 1625. mia 20, 00 l. per ann.; 10. preparations for de- 


Common 83 


el. p.14, their petition on religious grievances; yet, in the 


eſſential matter of ſupply, they were ſo little ſway- 3 
ed by empty promiſes, that though Charles con- 
deſcended to aſk two fifteenths, the value of 
40, cool. the Commons peremptorily refuſed to 
ſet fo bad a precedent as to give twice in one ſeſ- 


 &leq. 


K 


ES 


alledged, that certain ſums were omitted becauſe 
they were not yet calculated; that no total was 


that himſelf, or his ſubordinate officers, ſhould be 


the crown, pointed out the favorable opportunity 
ol limiting the exorbitant power it had aſſumed, 
Journals of by methods conſtitutional and feaſible. They had 


the arguments for giving were honor, neceſſity, 
and ſafety, not honorable actions grounded upon 
ſound counſels; that neceſſity had been the conti- 
nual argument for ſupply in all parliaments. Sir 
Francis Seymour faid, it was ſtrange that the com- 
mons ſhould be called together only for a ſupply of 


of grievances. Sir Edward Coxe quoted prece- 
dents of puniſhments inflicted on evil counſellors; 
faid, it was malum conſilium to preſs more ſubſi- 


1 
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fence of the realm, and ſeconding the navy.” 
Ar rz reading this account the lord-treafurer 


caſt up, becauſe he had no auditor: he promiſed 


ready to give ſatisfaction to all or any of the par- whe 

ticulars. This minute detail demonſtrated to the WWE rate 
Commons the folly of a Spaniſh war at this junc- WW on 

ture; ard, by expoſing the extreme neceſſities of rate 


ſhewn great ſatisfaction at the King's anſwer to 


- 


ſion of parliament. Sir Robert Philips ſaid that 


40,0001. ; it ſhewed the King's neceſſities; that 
140,000]. had been raiſed by places of honor ſold, 
places of juſtice were fold, and ſerjeants' places 
told. Sir Thomas Wentworth faid, he feared the 


paſſing this precedent for fo ſmall a ſum was io i 


take advantage of it for a greater hereafter. Mr. 
Rolle argued, that if the neceſſity of money was 
ſo great, now was the time to preſs for a redreis 1 
pa 


PER AR LES 1 a 
dies, when two had been already given; and Ann. 9 
added, that he would rather give one thouſand 
pounds out of his own eſtate, than to grant any 
ſubhidy now. | 
On the day after this debate; the houſe went | 
upon a complaint againſt Sir Francis Stewart, an 
admiral, for ſuffering a pirate to take an Engliſh 
ſhip before his face; that to ſome merchants, 
who had defired him to go out and chace the pi- 
rate, he anſwered, his commiſſion was not to go 
on the French coaſt, where he conceived the pi- 
rate lay; that in concluſion, though he was of- 
fered great ſums of money, or half the goods in 
the ſhip, he till refuſed to go. On this report 
Sir Francis Seymour faid, that the lord-admiral 
Buckingham had the care of theſe things, there- 
fore the default muſt needs be in him and his a- 
gents, and moved for a committee to conſider ß 
the cauſes thereof, and where the default lay. 
Mr. Lifter, mentioned the wrongs done to the 
Engliſh trade by Dunkirkers ; and therefore moy- 
ed, that the committee to be appointed, might 
in a general way conſider of this, and the ſafety 
of all the ſea - ports. This being agreed to, a com- a 
mittee of the whole houſe was appointed to take 
theſe matters into conſideration, and they to have . 
power to name a ſub- committee. 
CuaklLEs, underſtanding by theſe arguments Tn 
and reſolutions, that the houſe was determined 
againſt a ſupply without an effectual reformation 
in the government, with a raſh impetuoſity dif- Diſſolution 
ſolved the parliament®, 3 thereby to the diſ. of parlia- 
taſte ment. 
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C 1. An act for puniſhing divers abuſes committed on 
= the Lord's Day, commonly called Sunday. 
= 2. Anat to enable the King to make leaſes of lands, 
| nia of the 1 of Cornwall. 
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An. 1655. taſte of the people, who were before ſtrongly dil. 


EU Pchard. 


guſted with his unpopular management. The 
Commons, who had been acquainted with the in- 
tentions of the court, formed themſelves into a 


grand committee, and before they would ſuffer 
the King's meſſenger to be introduced, drew up a 


proteſtation of their honeſt alacrity to do their 
utmoſt endeayor to diſcover and reform the abuſes 
of the ſtate, and in like fort to afford all neceſſary 
ſupply to the juſt occaſions and deſigns of the 


Crown. 


A PROSECUTION againſt one Nountague, a 


court chaplain, had been purſued by the Com- 
mons this parliament with ſome eagerneſs. The 
buſineſs appears a trifling one, but it carried wich 


it ſome important conſequences which ſufficiently 


juſtify the warmth with which it was purſued. 

Mountague had publiſhed a book tending to Ar- 
minianilm: for this he had been rewarded by 
| court-preferment, notwithſtanding the parliament, 

in the latter end of the laſt reign, had queſtioned 
his conduct, and afterwards referred. it to the arch- - 


3. An at = the 1 of 1 9 . 7 3 3 


tion, and in the pleading of alienations with licence, or 


of pardons of alienations without licence, in the court 


of Exchequer, or elſewhere. 
4. An a@ to reſtrain tippling in inns and e 


5. An act for three entire ſubſidies granted by the 
ſpirituality. 


6. An act for two entire ſubſidies granted by the tem- 


poraliey. 


7. An a& that this leſion of We ſhall not de- 
termine by his majeſty” $ aſſent to this and ſome other 


LN acts. A 


8. An act to confirm an agreement 8 the King 


an the copy-holders of Macclesfield in Com. Ceſtr. &c. 
9. An add for the ſettlement of an agreement of the 
tenants of Chelvenham and Aſhly, alias Charlton; be- 
tween the King and Sir Giles Greval, nee Vide 
ne. at e, and nn. 


biſhop 


| a 


CHARLES l. 


ceived an admonition. 


fully protected, publiſhed another book, filled 
with the ſame r f and entitled, An ap- 
| to Czfar.” For this contempt of the former 


dered to give bail of two thouſand pounds for his 
appearance at the next ſeſſion, Charles interfered, 


houſe had no right to moleſt him. This gave vi- 


glaring and more pernicious offender. 
Taoven the Arminian tenets had in them no 


principles, yet being repugnant to neither, the 


arbitrary power in this country; and they be- 


ples in church and ſtate". As ſuch, they were 
always treated with a juſt animoſity by the adverſe 
. fackiaa, and the pretenſions of Charles to exempt 


. ' Theſe propoſitions contain the ſubſtance of the Ar- 
minian doQrine : 


any perſon to be ſaved or damned. 


of the benefit of Chriſt's paſſion, who ſincerely Feen 
the goſpel terms of faith and repentance. _ 

III. How neceſſary ſoever Grace may be towards our 
1 good actions, yet it is not irreſiſtible; that is, we 
are ſtil] free agents, conſequently the faithful may final- 
ly fall . or gepart from a ſtate of grace. 


Mou xrAGUE, who now found himſelf Ponent 


cenſure of the houſe he was re-queſtioned, and or- 
and pleaded an exemption for Mountague, as be- 
ing his chaplain in ordinary, and therefore the 
gor to the fire already kindled, which would have 5 
terminated in an impeachment, if the buſineſs had 
not been diverted by the proſecution of a more 
natural relation to high-church or monarchical 
ſame political end, viz. ſcreening themſelves un- 
der the protection of party, which had forced 
them to an union with the republicans of Hol- 


land, connected them cloſely to the abettors of 


came the warmeſt partizans for tyrannical princi- 


I. God does not in an WT OG, manner predalinat 


II. Chriſt died for all men, that is, all are partakers 


the 


Ul 


2 


biſhop of Canterbury, from whom he had re- Ann. 1645 


37 
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Ann. 1625. the individuals in his ſervice from the national ju- 


riſdiction, turned the particular caſe of Mounta. 
gue to a diſpute of importance. The biſhops had 


alſo interfered in this cauſe, repreſenting it as an 


affair which the King alone, by his delegates, had 
a right to judge of, and that matters of difference 


in the church ought only to be determined by the 
King and the biſhops*. 
which carries the appearance of an unjuſtifiable 
exertion in the Commons in theſe proſecutions, is 
the tyrannical reſtraint they ſeemed deſirous to 
lay on literature. But it muſt be conſidered that 
the freedom of the preſs, neceſſary to the exiſ. 
tence of Liberty, was a privilege unknown in 

this age; and whilſt the crown poſſeſſed the power 


The only circumſtance 


of ſuppreſſing the publication of every argument 


which claſhed with its pretenſions, the Commons 
endeavored to attain the ſame means of reſtrain- 
ing the venomous doctrine broached by its crea- 
tures and dependants. _ 
Bron the diſſolution of the parliament, the 
5 plague had already infected the city of Oxford, 


and there was great murmuring that the court 


ſhould bring them together in fo ſickly a ſeaſon, 


when its avowed defign was only to extort money 
from the ſubject The Commons had expreſſed 


great ſenſe of their danger at the ſeſſion at Weſt- 


minſter, and it was remarked in the houſe, that 
the bell was tolling every minute they were ſpeak- 
ing. Strong as were theſe apprehenſions, the pa- 

- triot members kept their ground, and with ex- 
; 1 reſolution wave lo conſtant an attendance, 


OY The Miner of 1 Durham, Wikchefter, Ro- | 
cheſter, and St. David's, in a letter to the duke of Buck- 
ingham, recommended Mountague's book; and faid, 
that his majeſty would do moſt graciouſly 10 prohibit 


all parties from ſpeaking or . againſt it, M&S. 
in Br. Muſeum, n. 7000. e 
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not to give any ſupport to the extravagant ſchemes 


ſurdly ſuppole that this parliament was obliged, 
though contrary to the apparent good and ſafety 
of the ſubject, rigidly to perform all the engage- 


what theſe engagements were, before they can be 


to the Religion and Liberty of this country, were 


ed conqueſt from the united powers of the ſame 


the military ſupplies from a council of war ap- 
pointed by the parliament. The mean colluſion 
which fruſtrated the purpoſe of the condition on 


2 


and the fatal cataſtrophe which enſued, muſt have 
W cnforced the ſame parliament to drop a hopeleſs 


bonor of the nation; of which they were to be 
the judges. If theſe reaſons had been powerful 


Vor. . 85 : — ing 


Tre determined 8 4 10 Commons 


o the King and his miniſter has been repreſented 
by the enemies of civil Liberty as an indefenſible 
obſtinacy, contrary to rational or conſtitutional. 
principles; yet it will be found, on an impartial 
examination, conſiſtent with both. As they ab- 


ments of the laſt, it will be neceſſary to enquire. 


condemned. We find that the laſt parliament, 
though inflamed with the apprehenſion of a cloſe 
connection with the moſt powerful and moſt 
8 bigoted prince in Europe, and defirous, on any 
feaſible terms, of breaking an union pernicious 


bo wary of truſting a weak prodigal prince, and a 
ain hot-headed minifter, with the difficult and 
WE expenſive enterprize of regaining a then-confirm- 


potent family; that James was obliged to ſubmit 
W to the extraordinary condeſcenſion of receiving 


which theſe ſubſidies were gra ted, the imprudent 
manner of conducting the fiiſt military enterprize, 


ſcheme which they had engaged no farther to ſup- 
port than was conſiſtent with the advantage and 


4 enough to have prevented that parliament from 


289 
that their antagoniſts could never obtain the ad- Ann, 1625. 
vantages of an undefended cauſe, or a ſcattered 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
giving farther aſſiſtance, how ſtrongly muſt the; 


have operated with this parliament, when united 
to the preſent aſpect of affairs? The war was tow 
no longer the war of the people; the abſurd con- 
- ditions on which Charles had contracted an alliance 


with the Bourbon family had entirely broke the 


connection of an united cauſe. The Palatinate 


quarrel, when diſtinguiſhed from that of Liberty 


and Religion, was merely private, and confined to 


the Stewart family. According to the laws of the 
conſtitution, it could not be ſuppoſed, whatever 


examples the necellity, imbecility, or 1gnorance, 


of particular times might have produced, that the 


people were obliged to tax themſelves with extra- 
ordinary levies of money, but for their own ſup- 
port and defence; if ey ever did, it was only 
underſtood as a purchaſe for the redreſs of tho 
_ grievances to which monarchies of all ſtates are 
the moſt ſubject; and indeed ſuch a privilege is {0 


neceſſary to maintain a limited monarchy in due 


| bounds, that it is the only obſtacle which can pre- 


vent it from becoming in practice abſolute: © Give 


money, faid the crown, and in due time you ſhall 


have redreſs of grievances.” Was a repreſenta- 


tive body of the people, ſpecially truſted wit 


the facred charge of defending and proſecuting 


injuries of the ſubject, was it 8 give up 
the only means whereby ſuch a reformation could 


the moſt eſſential rights of the nation, of reform- 
ing the errors of government, of redreſſing the 


be effected? The bare manner in which Charles 


had expoſed his neceſſities and prodigality pro- 


ceeded from an abſurd ſuppoſition that the Com- 


mons would think themſelves bound in duty to 
relieve his wants, however imprudently they had 


been incurred. But this was the fond error of 
felf-flattery, and apparently claſhed with the rea! 
duties of their office. The ordinary revenue ol 


the crown was the only fund legally its own; and 


the 
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CHARLES I. 


ſecure the liberties of the people. 


been laviſhed on the marriage and other ſolemni- 


| ties, Charles had given large ſums to many of his 
creatures, to the ducheſs of Chevreule, and other 
attendants on the queen. 
= CHnanrLEs, not having been able to obtait far- 
„ ther ſupplies from the Commons, had recourſe to 


the old oppreſſive expedient of forcing a loan from 
the ſubject. Privy 


lament. 


| From the money Charles got by the loan he Naval expe- 
It conſiſted of dition againſt 
eighty ſhips ; ten thouſand of the land forces were Spain. 


was enabled to equip his fleet: 


embarked to ſerve on the deſtined expedition. 


The chief command was entruſted to Sir Edward 
Cecil, lately created viſcount Wimbledon, a crea- 
W ture of Buckingham, to the neglect of Sir Robert 
= Manſel, an old lea officer, who was in great eſtœem 
= with the people. The next in command to Wim- 
W bledon was lord Eſſex 
W the plan of the expedition, that it was not till the 


* 7 


W rendezions at Cape St. Vincent, after a ſtorm 


$9 looſely concerted was 


which had diſperſed the whole fleet, that a council 


7 of * war was firſt called to determine the ſcene of 


Us 


action. 


ſeals were iſſued out to all 
perſons of ſubſtance, and the collectors were ap- 
pointed to return the names of thoſe who diſco— 
vered a diſpoſition to excuſe the payment of the 
= ſums impoſed To ſoften this general offence, a 

= proclamation was iſſued for recalling all the chil- 
dren of Engliſh parents who were in foreign ſemi- 
naries, and an order publiſhed for diſarming Popiſn 
recuſants, according to the per. ion of the late par- 
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Fo neceſſities to which the anticipation or aliena- Ann. 1625. 
tion of that revenue would reduce a prodigal 

prince, wWas a favorable and fair opportunity to 

correct the errors of the ſtate, and enlarge and 
The debts and 
expences which had been ſtated to the parliament 
amounted to the ſum of eight” hundred thouſand | 
pounds; when, beſides the money which had 
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| HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


| Ann: 1625 5. action. Eſſex was for attacking Cadiz, and carried 


his opinion by a majority of voices. The lengti 
of time which the fleet had been at fea was ſufff- 
cient to put the Spaniards on their guard. Though 
they found the bay full of ſhips of great value, 
yet theſe, through the neglect of the commanders *, 

were {uffered to eſcape, The fort of Puntal was 


this fort was of fo ſmall conſequence that it was 
immediately abandoned, and the ſoldiers having 
drank plentifully of new wines, became diſeaſed, 
Alfter this unfortunate be -ginnng, the whole force 
returned to Cape St. Vincent, to wait for the 


| Spaniſh Plate fleet, which was then on its return 
from America: But narrowly milling 1 it, Wimble- 


don brought his ſickly crew home 
Tuts unſucceſsful ill- conducted attempt en- 
creaſed the clamor againſt the miniſtry ; and the 


_ diſcontented party enjoyed the triumph of ſeeing 
their enemies entangled in ſnares which became 


daily more intricate : A tyrannical government in- 


volving itſelf in difficulties which increaſed the im- 
portance of the people, whilſt at the ſame time 


the happy ſituation of the kingdom exempted them 
from the fears of foreign hoſtilities. 


' During the courſe of the late expediti on, 


Buckingham and the earl of Holland were ſent to 


the Hague to negotiate a treaty with the Dutch, 


and to confer with the ambaſſadors of the kings 
of Denmark and Sweden, who had joined in the 


confederacy againſt the houſe of Auftria. The 


A diſſention wah the two commanders, Wim- 
bledon and Effex, is ſaid to have occaſioned the pre. 


poſterous management of this buſineſs. 


„The contagion had been ſpread by the imprudence 
of the commander, who obliged every ſhip, not in- 


fected, to take a certain number of the ſick for ſound 


men. Baker” Chronicle. Houuel's Letters. 


Dutch 


by Eſſex, and taken. The poſſeſſion of 
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had lent an aſſiſtance of ſhips to the late expedi- 


tion. In this congreſs Buckingham not only pro- 


miſed great things in his maſter's name, but 


threw out hints of hopeful expectations on the 


fide of France. To ſupply the preſent exigencies 


of the war, he had carried with him the efown 
jewels, and pawned them in Holland for the ſum Guth. p. 
of 300, 00 I. Therefore, when the fleet returned, 840. 


Charles iſſued out a proclamation, prohibiting the 


ſoldiers from leaving their colours; and truſting 
to the ſhallow expedient of nominating * Sir 


Edward Coke“, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, Sir Francis Seymour, Sir Guy 
Palmes, Mr. Edward Alford, and Sir William 


F leetwood, the leading popular members, to ſerve 


as ſheriffs in the counties, he again ventured to 


call a parhiament *. Before this period Williams R 
had not only been turned out of his office of lord- Life of 


keeper, but was baniſhed from the council, and Williams, | 
commanded t to retire to his biſhopric of Lincoln, 


1 85 x Such a nomination hy cuſtom incapacitated them 


= in Serving 1 in parhament. 


Sir Edward Coke objected to ſeveral things in the 
Foe of the oath given 10 the ſheriffs. This remarkable 
one againſt the Lotiards was complied with, and by the 


advice of the judges, left out, viz. “ You ſhall do all 


your pains and diligence to deſtroy and make to ceaſe all 
manner of hereſies commonly called Loflaries, Within 
your bailiwick, and from time to time, to all your 
power, and aſliſt and be helping to all ordinaries and 


= commiſſioners of the holy church, and favor and main- 


tain them as oftentimes as you ſhall be required, 7?  Rufo- | 


worth, vol. I. p. 197, & ſeg. 


When the names of thoſe ſheriffs whom the judges 
had appointed were ſhewn to the King, he declared, that 
he had the names of ſeven whom he world have ſheriffs, 


Letters and Diſpatches of Thymas Lari of Strafford, fol, 
ed. 1739, P. 29. 
1 | 3 | | Au- 
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+ ANTECEDENT to the meeting of the parliament 


at Oxford, Williams, to remove (if poſſible) the 


growing diſtaſte of Buckingham, had officiouſly 


informed the King of the enmity which ſubſiſted 
in the houſe of Commons againſt his favorite; 
but undertook, if the ſeſſion was poſtponed til 
Chriſtmas, to take off the bittereſt ſticklers againſt 


bim. This ſerved _ to increaſe Buckingham's 


jealouſy, who concluded that Williams could not 


have ſo exact an intelligence, or ſo great an in- 
fluence as he. boaſted, without being a party in 
the cabal againſt him. His hatred was fo inflamed 
by this ſuſpicion, that though precedents of ſuch 
a nature touched him nearly, 1n the preſent diſpo- 
ſition of the Commons, his agents offered the 
party in the oppoſition to give his aſſiſtance to the 
ruin of Williams by a parliamentary proſecution. 
Hatred to Buckingham ſaved the keeper ; who, in 

the point of paſling the pardon to the Romiſh 5 
prieſts, had had the addreſs, at the expence of his 
patron, to clear himſelf tolerably well to the Com- 
mons. Immediately on the diflolution of the par- 
liament his diſgrace enſued : He received it with 

an abjectneſs of ſpirit equal to the ſervility of his 


deporiment during the fun-ſhine of his favor; and 
at the very time when he was practiſing with Sir 
Thomas Wentworth to debauch him from his 


party and priuciples, to bring him over to the 
court. In this place it muſt be remembered, that 
when the extravagant articles, both private and 
public, were ſent by Charles from Madrid, James 
either had, or affected to ſhew, compunctions of 


conſcience and honor at ſigning articles ſo de- 
ſtructive to the weal of the Proteſtant religion; 


Williams thereupon got up and made a florid 


ſpecch, in which he ſhewed the King and council 
that ſo doing was repugnant to neither. On theſe 


flattering perſuaſions the articles were immediately 
ſigned, and Williams, in a letter to Madrid, 


boaſted 
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boaſted of the important ſervice he had rendered Ann. 1625. 
the prince. The biſhop of Lincoln's great rival 

and enemy was William Laud, Biſhop of St. 
David's. This prelate, in his ſtation of preſident 

of St. John's college at Cambridge, had ſigna- 

| lized himſelf as a turbulent oppoſer of the Puri- 

tans, and as a ſtickler for the Arminian princi- 

ples. He at length obtained the office of court- 

_ chaplain, and, by a ſedulous attention and com- 
pliance with the humors of the favorite, his pa- 

| tronage. When the biſhopric of St. David's be- 

came "vacant, Rinckingham aſked it for Laud ; 

but James, on account of his ill fame *, ſhewing an 
averſion to his promotion, he employ ed Williams 

to teaze him into a compliance: Williams not 

only ſucceeded in this, but retained him in his 
prebendary of Weſtminſter, and procured him, 

in ſome time after, a living of one hundred and. 
twenty pounds, a-year in the diocele of St David's: 

For all which ſervices, Laud, now on a foot of ri- Hacket's 


& valſhip, and having in a manner engroſſed Buc- Life of Wil- 


kingham's ear, became one of the principal means liams. 
of Williams's diſgrace. 
Four days before the meeting of parliament, Corongrion 
the ceremony of the coronation was performed ; _ 
and Charles had the imprudence, at this critical 
time, to add to the diſguſt of the public, by ex- 
acting the N tribute of Knights tecy from all 
* Laud had married lady Rich to his Seton the earl 


of Devonſhire, her paramor, while her huſband. the 
earl of Warwick was alive. 

James had another objeQion to this promotion Laud : 
had given him ſome violent counſel in regard to the ec 
cleſiaſtical affairs of Scotland; and his timorous diſpo- 
ſition was terrified at 4 circumſtance which partly prog- 
noſticated the ſlorm this zealous p<dant had fo great a 
ſhare | in railing: Hacket's Life 9 of Williams. 
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29 %/%s | HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
Ann. 1625. thoſe who had forty pounds a- year.. The form 
5 of the coronation was compiled by biſhop Laud, 


who made two additions to that which had deen 


more recently uſed, from the antiquated exam 
of Richard II. and Henry VI. One was this — 
Echard, fol. in the body of the ſervice: Let him obtain favor 
ed. 1718, of the people, like Aaron in the tabernacle, Eliſha 
vol. II. p. 31. in the waters, Zacharias in the temple, Give him 
N Peter's key of diſcipline, and Paul's doctrine.“ 
The other was the following addreſs after the ce- 
| Ruſhworth, remony was performed : © Stand and hold faſt 
vol. I. p. 201. from henceforth-the place to which you have been 
heir by the ſucceſſion of your fore-fathers, being 
now delivered to you by the authority of Al- 
mighty God, and by the hands of us ard all the 
biſhops and ſervants of God. And as you ſee the 


clergy come nearer to the altar than others, ſo re- 
member that in all places convenient you give 
them greater honor ; that the mediator of God 
and man may eſtabliſh you in the kingly throne, 
tobe a mediator between the clergy and the laity, | 
and that you may reign for ever with Jeſus Ch fil 


the King of kings, and Lord of lords .““ 


Parliament Six Thomas Coventry, an errant couri-lawyer, 


th Febru- obtained the ſeals on the diſgrace of Williams, 


= 
Ruſhworth and, on the mecting of the parliament, made a 


ET >. florig miziſterial ſpeech, full of groſs adulation and 


ſaid he, and think of that incomparable diſta ice 


d The original ſum was twenty pounds ; but at t the 


ſiderable income. 


courſe to have a chief part in the ceremony; but he 
was commanded not to appear, and his place was ſup— 
plied by his enemy Laud. An old crucifix found among 


Kapin, 8yo ed. "273% vol. X. p. 35. 


fſand 


202, W ed devotion to the crown : © It we conſider aright, 


between che ſupreme og and myjeſty of a 


time it was thus fixed, twenty pounds a year Was a con- 


< Biſhop Williams, as dean of Weſtwinder, was hy 


the regalia was by his direction placed upon the altar. 
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lineſs of a loyal ſubject, we cannot but receive 
exceeding comfort and contentment in the frame 
of this higheſt court, wherein not only the pre- 


lates, nobles, and grandees, but the commons of 


all degrees, have their part; and wherein that 


high majeſty doth deſcend to admit, or rather to 
invite, the humbleſt of his ſubjects to conference 
and council with him of the great, weighty, and 


difficult affairs of the kingdom : A benefit and 
favor whereof we cannot be too ſenſible and thank- 
ful And it behoveth us to magnify and bleſs 
God, who hath put the power of aſſembling par- 
liaments in the hands of him, the virtue inherent 
of whoſe perſon doth ſtrive with the greatneſs of 
his princely lineage and deſcent, whether he ſhould 
be accounted majr or melior, a greater king or a 
better man.” This lofty defcription of majeſty 


was anſwered in the fame ſtrain by the bombaſt 


_ oration of the ſpeaker, Sir Heneage Finch, viz. 
„And ſince we all ſtand for hundreds and thou 


ſands, for figures and cyphers *, as your majeſty, 
the ſupreme and ſovereign auditor, ſhall pleaſe to 


place and value us; and, like coin to pals, are 


made current by your roy al ſtamp and impreſſion 


only.- Here your royal perfon, {till enthroned 
in the ſtate of majeſty, attended by a reverend 


and learned prelacy, a great and full nobility, en- 
throned like ſtars in the firmament, ſome of 
greater, ſome of leſſer magnitude, full of light 
and beauty, and acknowledging to whom they 
owe their luſtre, and by a choice number of 
worthy knights and gentlemen, who repreſent the 
hole body of your Commons. But to leave ge- 


nerals, we live not under a monarchy onys the 


= The} is a figure ſomething like this in a ſpeech of 
the royal orator N vz. make the ſubjects like men 
at chels, a Pawn to take a biſhop or a knight, 


beſt. 
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Ann. 1625. beſt of governments, and under a government, 
the beſt of monarchies, but under a king, the beſt 
of monarchs, your royal perſon. And thoſe emi- 
nent virtues and graces which are inherent in your 
5 3 in whom greatneſs and goodneſs contend 
for ſuperiority, it were preſumption in me to 

touch, though with never ſo good a meaning; 
they will not be bounded within the narrow circle 
of my diſcourſe. What age ſhall not record or 
eternize your princely magnanimity in that heroic | 
action or venturous journey into Spain? hazarding 
pour perſon to preſerve the kingdom: Fathers will 
tell it to their children in ſucceſſion ; after-ages 
will then think it a fable. Your piety to the 
memory of your dear father, in following and be- 
dewing his hearſe with your tears, is full in every 
man's memory.“ V 
PE viovus to buſineſs, all the members, by an 
_ orderof the houſe, received the ſacrament. This 
precaution was to diſcover any falſe papiſtical bre- 
_ thren, who might otherwiſe lurk under the cover 
of the oath of allegiance. A meſſage of com- 
 _ plaint from the King acquainted the houſe, that 
Do Sir Edward Coke, being ſheriff of Buckingham- 
| ſhire, was returned one of the knights of the ſhire 
for the county of York. This meſſage the houſe 
referred to the committee of privileges and electi- 
ons, to report their opinions of the law in theſe 
_ caſes, and the uſage of parliament. Sir Edward 
Coke gave up his ſeat on this occaſion, though on 
the day before the diſſolution of the parliament 
it was reſolved that he ſtood, de facto, a member 
N that houſe. „ | CE es 


Ruſhworth, Tur Commons went into a warm examinatio\ 
vol. I. p. a0). of the public grievances : The miſcarriage of the 
5 fleet to Cadiz, the evil counſellors about the King, 
miſcemployment and waſte of the King's revenue; 
and they demanded an account of the three ſub- 
ſicies and fifteenths granted the twenty-firſt of 

85 ieee eee 


E 


1 


commictee, 


ſand 


fiuſt of James. 


CN A-RL s 


affairs, and another for grievances, ſhould fit 


every Wedneſday and Friday during this parlia- 
and an act was tendered and read, to ad- 


ment; 


miniſter an oath for the rendering a true account 


of all general and public taxes, rates, and coſlecti- 


ons. The preſent grievances, as enumerated by the 


are theſe: 

GR ANT of penſions now one hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds, beſore but eighty thou- 
pounds : 


INCREASE of houſhold from forty-five thoutl and | 


pounds, to eighty thouſand pou! Ads: 


FrRUtTLESS ambaſiadors, with larger allowance 


than formerly : 
"TREBLE encreaſe of the priv) y-purſe : 


Doux increale of the wealury, of the cham- 


ber, and great wardrobe : 
New impoſitions and monopolies multiplied, 


: ard ſettled to conunue by grants: 


Cos Toms enhanced by the new book of rates: 


Tonnage and e levicd without any act 
of parliament | 

Tun council of war * was examined concerning 
the management of the money entruſted to them 
by parliament for four ends ipecificd the twenty- 
They all, on. various pretences, 
declined giving atisfaction, except Sir Robert 
Manſel, who promiſed to anſwer fully to every 
particular, provided he had leave of the King. 


Council of 


5 299 
James. It was reſolved that a committee 5 ſecret- Ann, 162 5. 


war CX&4a» 


mined. 


On this general refuſal the oppoſition dropped the 


n having gained a an advantageous point from 


8. The buſineſs of this committee for Joeret alfairs 
was to enquire into the conduct of Buckingham. 
Gutbrie, vol. III. p. 840. 


f The men who compoſed this council of war were, 


the lords Carey, Brook, Vere, Grandiſon, Sir Robert 
Mantel, Sir 8 Ogle, and dir thomas Button. 


the 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


the ſuſpicions to which the miniſtry was expoſed, 
by laying on the commiſſioners injunctions of ſe- 
crecy, contrary to the conditions of the grant *. 

A committee was named concerning religion, 


and Mountague's publications were again called in 
queſtion ; Theſe affairs were principally managed 
by Pym, a member of great experience and ac- 
quired judgment, having ſerved in more than one 


Ruſhworth. 
Whitlock. 


parliament in the laſt reign *®. Warmly as Moun- 
tague had been proſecuted in three ſucceflive ſeſſi- 


ons, he at length eſcaped ſentence by a more in- 
_ tereſting proſecution, which at this time engrofled 


the attention of the whole body. Dr. Turner, a 
phyſician, propounded theſe queries to the houſe. 

J. WHETHER the duke, being admiral, be not 
the cauſe of the loſs of the King 8 royalty | in the 


narrow ſeas? 


II. Wurruzr the unreaſonable, nt, 


and i immenſe gifts of money and lands beſtowed 8 
on the duke and his kindred, be not the cauſe of 


impairing the King's revenue and Ing 
the crown? 


III. Wag rurg the e of offices con- 


| 4 : ferred upon the duke and others depending upon 
lim (whereof they are not capable) be not the 
_ caule of the evil government of this kingdom? 


8 According to the conditions of the grant, the trea- 


ſurers had made oath that none of the money ſhould 
iſſue out of their hands without warrant from the coun- 
cil of war. The council of war had made oath that 
they ſhould make no warrants for the payment of any 


of the money, but only for the ends ſpecified by par- 
liament ; and, farther, ſhould all be accountable tor 


their doings and proceedings in that buſineſs, to the 
Commons in parliament, when they, or any of them, 


ſhould be thereunto required. Parl. I. ft. vol. VI. 
b. * 


® Mr. Pym was one of the ſuffering members who 
were impriſoned by James for {peaking freely againſt 


W. Wur- 


the meaſures of the court. 


AV. Wurrnzn recuſants in general, by a kind Ann. 1625. 
of connivance, be not encreaſed by reaſon of the 
duke's mother and his father-in-law being known 
Papiſts? | 

V. WutrTu the ſale of honors, offices, and 
places of judicature, eccleſiaſtical livings and pro- 
motions (a ſcandal and hurt to- the kingdom J) be 1 
not through the duke? Y 
VI. Wutrrurr the duke's ſaying at home, 
being admiral of the fleet, and general of the land 
army, was not the cauſe 'of the bad ſucceſs and 

= overthrow of that action, and whether he gave 
good directions for that deſign? 


queſtion, that common fame was a good ground of Bucking- 
= of proceeding for the houſe of Commons, either ham. 

= by enquiry, or preſenting the complaint (if the 

= houſe finds cauſe) to the King or Lords. Among 
the arguments and obſervations urged to procure 
this reſolution, . Sir Thomas Wentworth's were 
very rational: That if they could not preſent to 
the Lords upon common fame, yet they might 
enquire and accuſe in that houſe upon it; that this 
was the only fafeguard of accuſation for great 
men, whereas in all others no man dare accuſe 
them, for fear of danger. Mr. Rolle faid, that parl. Hig. 
. the Commons might preſent a lord of the higher vol. VI. p. 
houſe to the Lords, for he was not compellable to 438. 
anſwer in the houſe of Commons; thus, if they 
could not preſent upon common fame, he could 
never be drawn to anſwer. If the offence tended 
to felony or treaſon, the Commons might pray to 
have him committed, in reſpect to the quality of 5 
the fact. That it was otherwiſe in ſmaller offences: 5 
In the fifth of Henry IV. a complaint was made 
againſt the King's confeſſor, and ſome others; 
hereupon the Lords ordered that he ſhould be re- 
moved from about the King ; and the King in par- 

lament, though he knew no caule particular, yet, 

tree ' becauſe 
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ON this accuſation it was reſolved, upon the e 
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Ann. 1628. 5. 


. fame; and the Commons forwarded the proſecu- 


| Ruſhworth, 


vol. I. 


p. 16. 


there were any others againſt whom the Lords and 


allo. The two lawyers, Selden and Noy, argued 


conduct. 


and digeſting theſe matters into a ſpecial charge, 3 an 
they received a moſt importunate meſſage from = * 
the King, ſetting forth © the infinite prejudice the whic 


the ſupplies; that his majeſty's fleet being re- 1 
turned, and the victuals ſpent, the men muſt of 4 mini! 


jeſty hath made ready about forty ſhips, to be ſet = awe 
forth on a ſecond voyage, which want only victu- 


of money, cannot be fei forth and kept together; 


that the army which is appointed muſt be diſ- 
| banded, if they be not preſently ſuppli ied with 


the authors of rebelli jon; that the ſeaſon of pro- 


viding healthful victuals vill be yore ii this month 
be r, eglected.” 2 d 


: King, the Commons did not think it prudent 10 


ſon of Sir Edward Oy had avowed this ſenti- lab 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
becauſe the Lords and Commons had thought them 


unfitting, he there commanded them to come ro 
more near him; and aſſured the aſſembly, that if 


Commons had indignation, he would remove them 


for the legality of the proceeding on common aw 
belief 
tion with great vigor, appointing ſeveral com- ful a 
mittees for Particular en into the e = that 
and 1 

Wulst they were this employed in preparing nn : me: 
= fearec 


public affairs muſt receive by the longer delaying MR wy 


neceſſity be diſcharged, and their wages paid, elſe Wi place 
an aſſured mutiny would follow, which might be = 8 
Com 


many ways dangerous at this time; that his ma- 


ſures 
ſerve 
with 
guage 
vanc 
take 
not! 
part, 
yout 
that 
not | 
that 
que 
emi 
tion 
the 
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als and ſome men, which, without preſent ſupply 
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victuals and cloaths; that if the companies of 
Ireland, lately ſent hither, be not provided for, 
inſtead of defe ding that coun try they will prove 


 Powrnyva as theſe arguments appeared to the 
truſt the ſword in the hands of Buckin gham, at 
the very time they were proceeding againſt him 
as an intolerable nuiſance in the ſtate. Mr. Coke, 


ment 
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| i. 
ment in the houſe : © It is better, ſaid he, to be Ann. 162 5. Wl. 
eaten up by a foreign e than to be deſtroyed ky 


at home.” 


| ſervice. of their country, ſent the King a very 
belief that he would accept and follow the faith- 


and ſupply him in ſuch a way, and in fo ample 
a meaſure, as ſhould make him lafe at home, and 


the determined reſolution of the houſe to give no 


miniſtry ſhould be elected on whom they could 
place an entire confidence. He aſſumed a more 
haughty manner than he had before uſed to the 
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awe this reſolute aſſembly into ſubmiſſive mea- 


Jour grievances as my predeceſſors have deen; ſo _ n= 
that you will apply yourſelves to redreſs chem, and ' 


that I will not allow any of my ſervants to be 


. 
wy 


- mm 
1 
2 . 
nn I ante” 
err 


THe Commons, not to leave the ſmalleſt re- 
proach upon themſelves of neglecting the real 


civil anſwer, in which they teſtified an aſſured 
ful and neceſſary advice of his parliament, and 


that on this conſideration they intended to aſſiſt 


feared abroad. 
CHARLES was s ſtung to the quick at a meſſage 
which, in a manner ſubtle and ſpecious, ſhewed 


aſſiſtance towards the occaſions of the war till a 


/ 


Commons, no doubt with an intention either to 


ſures, or to provoke them out of that prudent re- 


ſerve which had hitherto confined their oppoſition Wo 
within the accuſtomed bounds of reſpectful lan= = #1 
guage : But for your clauſe of preſenting grie- Parl. Hift. WW 
vances (writes he in his reply to their anſwer) I vol. VI. p. . 4 


take that but for a parentheſis in your ſpeech, and 430, & ſeq. 
not a condition: And yet for an anſwer to that 
part, I will tell you, I will be as willing to hear 


8 r 8 


not to enquire after them. I muſt let you know, 


queſtioned among you, much leſs ſuch as are of 
eminent ſtate, and near unto me. The old queſ- 
tion was, What ſhall be done to the man whom 
the King will honor ? but now. it hath been the 
labour of ſome to ſeek, what may be done againſt 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ann. 1625. him whom the King thinks fit to honor * ?” Charles 


proceeds to reproach the Commons for incon- 


ſtancy, in proſecuting a man who was once an 
univerſal favorite among them; and finiſhes with 
this threat : * I would you would haſten my ſup- 


ply, or elſe it will be worſe for yourſelves , for if 


any ill happen, I ſhall be the laſt who feel it.” 

This magiſterial language produced no effect on 
the meaſures of the Commons: They calmly 
voted the King three ſubſidies and three fit- 


teenths ©; but the act not to be brought in till the 


as grievances were preſented and anſwered. Then 

they reſumed the debates concerning the impeach- 
ment of Buckingham, and ordered him to have 
notice of what had been charged againſt him. In 


this debate Sir W. Walter made a ſevere ſpeech 


againſt the favorite; and Sir John Elliot ſhewed, 
that it was not the manner of parliaments to give 
| before their grievances were redreſſed. Charles, 


perplexed. and exaſperated at a conduct which 


baffled all his ſchemes, was determined to attempt 
the expedient of hectoring the Commons in per. 

ſon, and ſent for the two houſes to Whitehall. 
He began his ſp2<ch with thanking the Lords for 


having incited the Commons to take the ſtate of 
the kingdom into conſideration. He avowed, that 


N this parliament did not redound to 1ts good, it 


4 Ti muſt be remarked that this quotation taken from 
the Old Teſtament, is an inſtance of the power of a 
Perſian king, conſequently abſurdly adapted to that of 
a limited monarch ; and ſhews that Charles's notions of 
regal government were as confuſed as James's ; both of 

them reſolving its ſeveral . diſtinctions into that of a 
ſimple and abſolute monarchy. . 


k Some days after this, the Commons added a fourth 
ſubſidy. ED 
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s . 
was not their faults! ; that he came to ſhew the Ann. 1626. 
Commons their errors. Then the lord-keeper, by 
the King's command, raking up the ſpeech, ſhewed 
that the following declaration was only intended 
for the Commons, but that his majeſty was willing 
that the Lords ſhould be witneſſes of the honor 
and juſtice of his reſolutions; - that his majeſty = 
had approved, by his bchavior, his affection for 
the right uſe of parliaments ;——that after he had 
received ſatisfaction for his reaſonable demands, 
he would, as a juſt king, anſwer the grievances 
which ſhould be preſented to him in a dutiſul 
manner; that as his majeſty was well- affectioned 
to the right uſe of parliaments, fo never king was 
= more jealous of his honor, nor more ſenſible of 
che contempt or neglect of his royal rights, which 
he will by no means ſuffer to be violated by any 
pretence of parliamentary liberty, wherein his 
majeſty doth not forget that the parliament is his 
council, and therefore ought to have the liberty 
of a council; but he underſtands the difference 
betueen counſel and controuling, between liberty 
and the abuſe of liberty. The lord-keeper next 
proceeded to ſchool the Commons, for not having, 
according to a meſſage from his majeſty, corrected 
Mr. Coke for a ſeditious ſpeech uttered in the 
houſe; and for not only encouraging, but walking 
in the ſteps of Dr. Turner, who did take upon 
him, ſaid 4 to adviſe the houſe upon ſundry ar- 
ticles againſt the duke of Buckingham, as he pre- 
tended; but, in truth, to wound the honor and | 
government of his majeſty, and of his renowned _ 
father: And his majeſty, firſt by a meſlage, and == 
after by ts own 1782 mouth, m declare chat that bs RT 


1 | The N in a 1 with the Common; on 
the ſtate of affairs abroad, had recommended to the a 
Commons to reſolve on giving the King a Ns, ; —_— 
* Parl, Hiſt. Wo; VI. * 476: 1 "bY 


En 
Ann. 1626. 


him; and that his majeſty 


that his majeſty ſhould be drawn, out of any end, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
courſe of enquiry was an example which by 10 


way he could ſuffer, _— it were againſt his 


meaneſt ſervant, much leſs againſt one fo near 
did much wonder at 
the fooliſh infolence of any man who could think 


to offer ſuch a ſacrifice ſo unworthy of a king or 
a good maſter. He then aſſerted the duke's ſin- 
_ cerity and diſcretion from the King's own knoy- 


9 ledge, with a reproach to the Commons of diſ- 


| reſpectful proceedings; that their committees had 


preſumed to examine the letters of the ſecretary 


of ſtate v. Then the Commons were reprimanded 


for their dilatorineſs in proceeding in the buſineſs 
of the ſupply, the inadequateneſs of the ſum to 
the King's wants, and the condition in a manner 


tacked to it: Therefore, continued the keeper, 


his majeſty commandeth that you go together 
again, and by Saturday next return your final 
anſwer what farther ſupply you will add to this 


you have already agreed on; and that to be 


without conditions, either directly or indirectly, 


for the fupply of theſe great and important affairs 
of his majeſty, which, for the reaſons formerly 


made known unto you, can endure no longer 
delay; and if you ſhall not by that time reſolve 


on a more ample one, his majeſty cannot expect a 


5 ſupply this way, or ſuffer you to fit longer toge- 
ther; otherwiſe, if you do it, his majeſty is wel 
content that you ſhall fit fo long as the ſeaſon of 


the year will permit; and doth aſſure you, that 


* Committees had been diſpatched to the ſignet- 


office, to ſearch for originals of letters for reprieving 
' Prieſts condemned at York, The Commons a 


ledged in their anſwer to the reproach of the lord 
keeper, that in the above-mentioned act they had done 
nothing not warranted by the precedents of form! 


parliaments upon the like occafions. Parl. Hiſt. vol. Vl 
P. 466, f . | 
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acceſs again. When the keeper had. finiſhed, 
the King, retaking up the ſpeech, reproached the 
Commons in high terms on the old topic of the 
parliament's having helped him to break off the 
treaties with Spain ; - then, continuing his ſpeech, 
ſaid, ** Mr. Coke told you it was better to be 
eaten up by a foreign enemy than to be deſtroyed 
at home. Indeed, I think it is more honor for a 
king to be invaded, and almoſt eaten up, by a 


ſubjects ——Remember that parliaments are al- 
together in my power, for their calling, ſitting, 
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to be; and remember, that if in this time, in- 


in your errors, you make them greater and irre- 


encourage me to go on with parliaments, and I 


preceding buſineſs in the houſe: The Commons 
entered into debates on the unconſtitutional 


3 | this buſineſs. When theſe determinations were 
made known to the King, the duke of Bucking- 


ipeeches which were liable to the moſt exceptions. 
e R 


the preſent addition to your ſupply to ſet forward Ann. 16 
the work. ſhall be no hindrance to your ſpeedy 


foreign enemy, than to be deſpiſed by his own 


and diſſolution: Therefore, as I find the fruits of 
them good or evil, they. are to continue, or not 


ſtead of amending your errors, by delay you perſiſt 


= concileable ; whereas, on the other fide, if you 
= do go on chearſully to mend them, and look to 
W the diſtreſſed ſtate of Chriſtendom, and the affairs 
of the kingdom, as it lieth now by this great en- 
gagement, you will do yourſelves honor; you ſhall 


hope all Chriſtendom ſhall feel the good of it.“ 
Tuis myudicious bravado put a ſtop to all the 


ppeeches which fell from the King and the keeper, 
turned the houſe into a grand committee, ordered 
dhe doors to be locked, no member to go forth, 
and that the proceedings of other committees 
ſhould be ſtopped till they came to a reſolution in 


ham was ordered to explain thoſe Jam of the 
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fam the parliament was ſummoned, by an Ann. 1626. 
 unwarrantable ſtretch of prerogative, Charles had Ruſhworth, 
given orders, that no writ ſhould be ſent to the Parl. * 
biſhop of Lincoln nor the earl of Briſtol. On an 
application from the latter to the houſe of Lords, 
his writ was ſent him, but with it a letter from 
the lord-keeper, forbidding his perſonal attendance. 
On the receipt of this mandate, Briſtol preferred 
_ a ſecond petition to the upper houſe, repreſenting 
| his caſe as an important encroachment on the li- 

| berty and ſafety of the peers, with a deſire to be 
| ſent for and heard in acculation of the duke ' 
Buckingham; having been wronged for the ſpace | 
of two years in his reputation and liberty by the 
aſperſions of the ſaid duke, to keep him from the 
preſence of his majeſty and parliament, left he 
ſhould diſcover leveral. of his crimes and milde- 
meanors. 
-Bris ToL had had he aller. :c on — of; an "Proficution 
entire acquieſcence, to remain without farther of Briſtol. 
moleſtation, and enjoy the benefit of the pardon 
granted laſt parliament; but Charles, provoked 

at theſe repeated acts of oppoſition, ordered the 
attorney-general to enter an accuſation of high- 
treaſon againſt him in the houſe of Lords; and 
ſignified his pleaſure, in a meſſage by the lord- | 
keeper, that he ſhould be ſent for as a delinquent. 1 
to anſwer his offences. Briſtol reminded the Lords, 1 
that their houſe was poſſeſſed of his former peti- FR 1 
tion, and of his eee of Buckingham : He 1 Wu 
therefore deſired that they would receive his charge _ 
againſt the duke and the lord Conway, and not to n 1 
invalidate his teſtimony againſt them by the King LE” . 
charge againſt him. 7 1 
Tue offences charged by the Crown againſt oy „ 
Briſtol are comprized under theſe heads? 
Tu ar he had, contrary to his knowledge, Articles 
given information to the court of England, that againſt 
the king of Spain did really intend to conclude Briſtol, 
_— RO --. (8: 
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. 1626 the marriage, and make reſtitution of the Par 


 latinate : po 


Tua he had, eotitiary to inftru&tions conti- | 
nued the treaties on generalities: 


THar he had terrified the late King "48 re- 


trektinig, by magnif\ ing the power of Spain : _ 
ar he had perſuaded the enlargement of 
Jeſuits and Romiſh-prieſts; 
Tua he had endeavored traitorouſſy to per. 
| ſuade the prince to change his religion : 


Tu ar on the offer made by Spain of a marri- 


age between the Palatine's eldeft fon and the em- 

peror's daughter, with the condition of his being 
| bred up in the emperor's court, he had given it as 
his opinion that the propoſition was reaſonable: 
Tua he had ſet a day for the delivery of the 
dep)ſfrins, without treating of the things com- 

manded to him as reſtrictions ; *' 

Tur he had ſignified in confidence, that he 
cared not what the ſucceſs of the treaties might 


be, but was determined to make his fortune by 


OY the negociation : 


Tur his intricate management bad dnforced 
the preſent King, when prince, to the dangerous 


Haney into Spain : 


LasTLY, he had offended in 150 manner, 


by preferring a ſcandalous petition to the houſe, 


to the diſhonor of his majeſty, of bleſſed memory, 


| deceaſed, and of his ſacred majeſty who now is, 
offences no way ſufferable in a ſubject towards a 


fovereign ; and in one article of that petition, 


wherein he gives his now-majeſty the lie, in deny- 


ing that relation which his majeſty affirmed. 


Or this charge Charles declared himſelf the 


accuſer: Briſtol offered to. make any ſubmiſſion 
that ſhould be perſonal, to the King; but beſoug"t 


the Lords to take into conſideration how dange- 


Tous would be the conſequences if his majeſty 


| ſhould be accuſer, Judge, YR and have the 


Con- 


r 3 
confiſcation e. He moved that the duke of Buc- Ann. 1626. 
kingham might be put in equal condition with : 
himſelf; and that as he had given in articles againſe 
the lord Conway, he might not be permitted to | 
meddle in that particular buſineſs, or uſe the King 8 
name in it, ex officio. 
IN laying open -his caſe, he ed that Buck- 
 inghar had obtained his impriſonment to prevent 
the diſcovery of his own bad practices in Spain; 
that by ſiniſter means he had continued him in that 
reſtraint, becauſe he had refuted to ſign ſome pro- 
poſitions ſent to him by the faid duke. He next 
proceeds to the articles of impeachment againſt the 
duke of Buckingham and the lord Cone, The 
heads of them are as follow: 
Tur the duke of Buckingham did combine Articles 
with the Conde Gondemar to carry his majeſty, againſt 
late prince, into Spain, to procure his converſion : og 
Tur when in Spain he labored it; and b. 3 
flattering the Spaniſh miniſtry on this point, he ew. 
cauſed them to recede from conditions which had , 262, & ke 
been before propounded : . * 
Tur he had procured a letter to be written 
from his late majeſty to the pope: 
Tua he had received a bull to encourage him 
3 in the perverſion of the prince : 
,  THar he had given ſcandal by his perſonal be- 
& havior in * ; and, Raving nd the king of 


p . had offered. to he himſelf the vrindipal 
evidence againſt Briſtol. The houſe, to avoid a diffi- 
& Cculty contrived on purpoſe to reſtrain the freedom of 
| their judgment, conſulted the judges on the following 
point: Whether in the caſe of treaſon or felony the 
King's teſtimony was to be admitted or not? whether 
& words ſpoken to the prince, who is after King, makes 
an alteration in this caſe ? The judges gave the houſe to 
underſtand, that they had received an expreſscommand 
from the King not to give their opinion on theſe queſti- 
ons. Ryſowarth, vol. I. p. 268, & 8 5 
ie . &: Spain = 


EY 


Ann. 1626. Spain and his miniſters, he put in ee divers 


5 way. 


Ruſhwort th, 
vol, J. b. 264.6 


ſwered twenty interrogatories, 
made to him in his late majeſty's name, that the 
lord Conway, being the ſecretary to the lords 
commilioners, who were appointed to ſearch into 
the proceedings of the ſaid 
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undue courſes to break the match: 


Tur he had been, in great part, the cauſe of 
the ruin and misfortune of the prince Palatine and 
his eſtates, inaſmuch as thole affairs had reia. ion 
_ to the kingdom of Spain: 
Tnar be had abuſed the een by lis 
and wronged the earl of Briſtol 
in point of his honor, by mayy ſiniſter aſperſions 
he had laid upon him; and in point of his liberty, 
by many undue. courſes, through his e and 
5 practioes: ” 


ſiniſter relation; 


Thar he had vexed and preſſed his ne majs eſty, 


for having ſent the earl of Briſtol word that he 
would hear him againſt the duke, as well as ne had 
heard the duke againſt him. 
Tur heads of the articles gl Ven in againſt the 
lord Conway, were, 
Articles a- 
gainſt the 
lord Con- 


Tur the lord Conway had as himſelf 


fo great a ſervant of the duke's, that he had not 

ſtuck to declare, that if matters could not be ac- 

ORR between them, he muſt then adhere 
o the duke; from which he interred that lord 


Cat was unfit to be a judge in ALY Ty; which 
concerneth the duke or the earl: 
Tua the lord Conway, as a creature of the 


_ ſaid duke, had, by various miſrepreſentations and 
undue means, not only occaſioned the earl of 


Briſtol s reſtraint, and lengthened 1t, but during 
iis continuation had Pe rplexed him in his bufinets 
joe otherwile : 
LHA on the earl of Briftol's having fally an- 
which had bcen 


earl, perceiving, that 
the laid carl was like to be Seared: never red 


for a la uther meeting, nor have the lords com- 


miſlioners 
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TuAr though the lord Conway knew that the 


match of the king of Bohemia's eldeſt fon with 
the emperor daughter, and his being bred in the 
emperor's court, was allowed and propounded by 
his Jate majeſty, yet had he ſuffered it to be charged 
. againſt the carl of Briſtol, both in the i interrogato- 5 
ries, and in his majeſty's laſt letter: | 
Tuar the lord Conway had been the cxiuſe " 8 
all the carl of Briſtol's troubles, by his dubious 
| and entrapping diſpatches, and inferring that the 
faid earl had failed in his directions, when it 
ſhould be made appear, that his diſpatches con- 
tained no ſuch directions as he hath alleged were 


cor 


the earl of Briſtol to the Tower, but to let him re- 


main in cuſtody of the gentleman-uſher ; and that 
the King's charge againſt the ear] ſhould have the 

firſt hearing, then the. earl's againſt the duke; 
yet fo, that the earl's teſtimony againſt the duke 


ſhould not be prevented, prejudiced, or im- 
peached *. a 


CHARLES, finding by theſe determinations, that 
the ſenſe of the peers ran favorable to Briſtol, ſent 
them the following meſſage : _ 5 
THAT he took notice of the articles exhibited | 
againſt the duke of Buckingham, and he found 


they were ſuch, chat he was able of his own know- 


| ledge to ſay more than any man of the duke's 


lincerity ; that one of them, touching the narra- 


| tive made in ION; rrencheth as far upon: 


q On 5 . . the wage 6 . him 
counſel : This Charles objected to; but finding that 
the houſe was reſolved to abide by their own determi- 
nation, he at length gave Ways” Part. Hiſt. vol. VII. p. 
"91 "OPS ey: 0 ho 


Tax houſe came to a refitation not to commit 


himſelf - 
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miſſioners ever been permitted. to meet to this Ann. 1626. 
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314 | 
Ann. 1626. himſelf as the duke; he ſent them thanks that 


ſonable motion of putting the duke under the 


chewing what the earl aimeth at, namely, to alter 
their dutiful proceedings towards him ; that there- 
by they, had made him confident that they will 
continue to put a difference between his charge 
againſt one who appeareth as a delinquent, and F 
the recrimination of the earl of Briſtol againſt his of 
evidence. Thus did Charles injudiciouſſy run 4 


5 ceſſary with Buckingham. 


carry the proſecution into the King's Bench; but 
this was vigorouſly oppoſed My" the LR on a 
Wars objections : | 


him will be time enough to prepare for his de- 
fence ; fo the innocent may be condemned, which 
may be the caſe of any peer, and the liberties of 
the houſe thereby infringed, and the honor and 
juſtice thereof declined :- 


pouer of the houſe to keep him from arraignment; 
and fo he may be diſabled from making an his 
e _ the duke : 


the e had ſent for the whole body of biſhops, ard 
_ Charged them in the judgments they gave to be guided 
by their conſciences: At the ſame time he aſſured 


_ parliament what might be profitable for it. Ruſbwor!t 
vol. I. p. 247. . f tbe TY of Loud, 25 8. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
they gave no way to the earl of Briſtol's unrea- 


ſame reſtraint as they did the earl, thereby eſ. 


the riſk of | incurring a public affront, by thruſting 
himſelf in, not only as an ev Rewer, 1 but : as an ac- 


2 the e 
Tur croun at this time made an attempt to 


elſe 


„AH can have no counſel : 
Ar can uſe no witneſs againſt the King: 
„H cannot know what the evidence againſt 


Tux earl being indicted, it vill not be in the 


vious 
flatte 
them 
eithe 
ve 
ſpeak 
not x 
direé 
ledgt 
find, 
with 


On the occ 195 of theſe cauſes now depending 


them, that he was always ready to promote the cauſe 
of the church; giving them a gentle reprehenſion thai 
they had not made known unto him in this ſeſſion ot 


« Tt 


q 
. 


1 Su OI r_Yyoeens yh 


RON RL EY 
Ir appears that the earl, for the ſpace of wo nn. 1626. 


wat till now he complained, bath not been ſo 


much as queſtioned for matter of treaſon ; he 
hath been examined on twenty interrogatories, 


and the commiſſioners ſatisfy that his anſwer will 


admit of no reply : 


„Tus lord Conway by ſeveral letters hath in- 
timated, that there was nothing againſt him, but 
what was pardoned vp the parliament's pardon 


of the twenty-firſt o 


James; and ſignified his 


majeſty's Pleaſure that he might reft | in that * 


curity: 


„His majeſty hath often Seed, both to 
the counteſs of Briſtol and others, that there was 


neither felony nor treaſon againſt him, nor ought. 


elle but what a {mall 9 would 


expiate.” 


avs repreſentations of the Lords were ſo 


many favorable omens to Briſtol, who denied al- 


moſt my Arlene of the King s charge, and 


eyes, 


. The firſt MOD of. the king 8 charge is, That 
| Briſtol had, contrary to his knowledge, given delufive 
hopes to the court of England concerning the concluſion 
of the treaty. Among the Harleian manuſcripts there 
are ſeveral letters from Buckingham, whilſt in Spain, 
to his patron James. The letters which he wrote pre- 


vious to the diſguſt. he took at that court, are full of 


flattering intelligence relative to this point. One of 


them hath theſe particular expreſſions: 


&« If we can 


either judge by outward ſhews, or general ſpeeches, 
ve have reaſon to condemn your ambaſſadors for 


ſpeaking tao ſparingly than too much. 


If the pope will 


not grant a diſpenſation, we would be glad to have your 
directions how far we may engage you in the acknow- 
ledgment of the pope's ſpiritual power ; for we almoſt 
find, if you will be contented to acknowledge the pope 
chief head under Chriſt, that the match wh be made 


zz vithout him,” 


The 
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Ann. 1626. proved, by the undeniable teſtimony of the writ. 
.ten' intercourſe between him and the court of 


England, that he had acted in concert with James 


inclinations, and according to the general and par- 
ticular inſtructions of that monarch. As touch- 


ing the charge itſelf (ſaid Briſtol in a ſpeech he 


made to the Lords on the ſubject of his vindica- 
tion) I have once anſwered all, except that of my 
_ petition, I expected not to have heard of thei: 
again. l expected a remonſtrance of ſome practic: 
with Spain againſt the ſtate; or to be charged 


with the receipt of ten or twenty thouſand pounds, 
tor the perſuading and procuring the delivering up 
tome towns which the crown was in poſſeſſion of, 


as might be the Brill, or Fluſhing, or the like ; or 
for being the means of the delivery of the King $ 
| ſhips to ſerve a foreign nation againſt thoſe of our 
own religion; or for the revealing his majeſty's 
higheſt ſecrets, which none but two or three did 
| know of; or for treating of the greateſt affairs, 
as it were by my own authority, without formal 
inſtructions 1 in the Pon; or, as the law calls it, 


Th Gti PEAR hrs Charles to the duke of 
Buckingham, preſerved among the ſame manuſcripts, 
ſhews that Charles, whilſt prince of Wales, had entered 
into all Buckingham's little piques, and that he was a 


violent partizan againſt Brigo; 


n Nane, 0 
% Now I muſt crave your pardon 0 trouble you a 


little; ; it is this: Briſtol ſtands upon his juſtification, 
and will by no means accept of my counſels ; the King 
does haſte to have him come to his trial; and I am 
afraid, if you be not with us to help to charge him, 
and ſet the King right, he may eſcape with too light 4 

cenſure. Therefore I would have you ſend to the King 
to put off Briſtol's trial till you might wait of him, BY 
for God's ſake do not venture to come ſooner than you 
may with the ſafety of your health, &c. &c.“ MS. 5 
in the Brit. Muy. n. I | 
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CHARLES LL 


and not to be charged, after ſeven ahbaſages, 
with diſcouragements and inferences.” 

Ir is very apparent, notwithſtanding the ſpe- 
Sills of Briſtol's defence, that his whole con- 
duct had been ſubſervient to the point of private 
advantage; that he had already obtained an opu- 


of James; and that from motives of ſelfiſhneſs he 
had put in practice every expedient to prevent the 
rupture of the Spaniſh treaty. Nor was his pre- 
ſent oppolition excited by principles of independ- 

ence, © or generous feelings, whilſt reeriminating 
againſt Buckingham : He meanly courted the 


juſtifiable oppreſſion. On the merit of his ma- 


tained, and at this very time enjoyed, the ſpoils 
of a man, whoſe urjuſt fate was yet freſh in the 


Ph This was Sir Waker Raleigh, obe lon eſtate 
of Sherbourn had been firſt given by James to Somerſet, 


ſacrifice towards the attainment of the Spaniſh match. 
Nor was this the only ſtep he took to ſecure the poſſeſſion 


blood, king Charles ſent to him, and told him plainly, 
that, on the obligation of ten thouſand pounds, he had 
Promiſed the earl of Briſtol to ſecure his title to Sher- 
bourn againſt the heirs of Sir Walter Raleigh; that 


miſe; therefore, unleſs Mr. Raleigh would quit all his 
right and title to Sherbourn, he neither would nor could 


being then not twenty years of age, left friendleſs and 
fortoneleſs, was provaiiee on * the promiſe of a ſub- 
| ſiſtence, 


lent fortune by an exact conformity to the views 


prince who was exerciſing over him the moſt un- 


nagement in the treaty with Spain, he had ob- 


0 of the Pane” Io theſe circumſtances, 85 
8 ill 1 


and then to Briſtol. Sir Antony Weldon hints, that 
Briſtol was one of the principal means of Sir Walter's 
execution, by repreſenting it to James as a neceſſary _ 


of theſe lands: Mr. Carew Raleigh relates, that, on his 
addreſſing himſelf to the parliament to be reſtored in 
now being king he was bound to make good his pro- 


paſs his bill of reſtoration. Whereupon Mr. Raleigh, 
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to have committed ſome overt-· act of nenn z Ann. 1626. 
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ill adapted to attract the eſteem of the people, his 
| avowed principles of religion were as extrava- 
gantly hierarchical as were thoſe of the preſent 


miniſtry. The extreme odium, therefore, which 


his antagoniſt Buckingham had at this time in- 


Bucking- 


r 


peached. 


curred, and the oppreſſive treatment himſelf had 


met with from the crown, were the only cauſes 
which gained Ss; popularity on. his ſide of the 
conteſt. ops 
Tus Commons, who had been all this While pre- 
paring matters for the impeachment, nom brought 


up their charge againſt the miniſter It was ma- 


1 naged by e members and en aſſiſtants- 


iſtenice,: to ſabwit t to the King 8 ill. 


1 4 Brief Re- 


lation of Sir Walter Raleigh*s Troubles, &c. To the right 


honourable the Commons of England, the bumble Petition of 


Carew Raleigh, in Sir Walter Fel s Life-and NV. orks b 
Dr. Birch. 


_ » The Commons had ſent to the Juke, to let him 
know they were paſſing articles againſt him, and thai 


they had given the meſſengers orders to take notice 


thereof out of the clerk's book, of which he might 
take a copy if he pleaſed ; 


and that they expected his 


85 anſwer on the ſame day before ten of the clock, if he 


choſe to ſend aw 


This meſſage the duke ſignified to 


the Lords, who did not think fit that he ſhould anſwer; 


mons. 


and the duke ſignified this determination to the Com- 
m Ruſbworth, vol. I. p. 247. 
The eight managers were, Sir Dudley Diggs, Mr. 


| Glanville, Mr. Herbert, Mr, Pym, Mr. Whitby, Mr, 


Selden, Mr. Wandsford, and Sr John Elliot. 
. Ry 


 Gutbrie, 
p. 849. 
* The ſixteen aſſiſtants were, Sir Francis bam, 


Mr. Littleton, Sir William Earle, Sir William Ermyn, 
Mr. Noy, Mr. Rolles, Sir Benjamin Rudyard, Mr. 


Maſon, Sir Nathaniel Rich, Mr. Brown, Mr. Sher- 


3 land, Mr. Wyld, Mr. Charles Jones, Mr. Kirton, Mr. 


John Strangeways, and Mr. Therfield. Gutbrze, vol. III. 


| p. 849. 
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Sir Dudley Diggs opened it, with a forid x meta- Ann. 1626. 
pPphborical introduction“. 

As one of the crimes a aint Rieti. | 
ham was the accumulation of offices and honors 

which he had obtained through his mordinate in- 


| fluence, the Commons did not omit any of theſe 
in the preamble to their declarayon ; viz. © The Ruſhwonk; 
Commons 1n this preſent parliament——do, by vol. I. Pp: 303. 
| this their bill, ſhew and declare againſt George, 
danke, marquis, and earl of Buckingham; earl =_ 
© WE of Coventry; viſcount Villiers; baron of Whad- 1 —_ 
don; great admiral of the kingdoms of England 1 
aud Ireland, and of the principality of Wales, 1 
and of the dominions and iſlands of the fame, and 1 
; of Normandy, Gaſcoigne, and Guienne ; general Ee, | | 
governor of the ſhips of the ſaid kingdom ; lieu- "BY 
/ tenant-general, admiral, captain-general, and go- 1} 4 
N vernor of his majeſty's royal fleet and army lately '* 
ſet forth; maſter of the horſe of our fovereign = 
lord the King ; lord-warden, chancellor, and ad. | | 
miral of the Cinque Ports, and of the members — 
thereof; conſtable of Pover- caſtle; juſtice in eyre _— 
= of all the foreſts and chaces on this ſide of the river TE 
Trent; conſtable of the caſtle of Windſor, gen- "a 
© tleman of his majeſty's bed-chamber ; one of his i i 


majeſty's moſt honourable privy-council in his 
realms both in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
knight of the moſt honorable order of the garter; 


the miſdemeanors, miſpriſions, &c. * 
Tun whole of this charge againſt Buckingham Ruſhworth. 
may be comprized under eight articles; viz. Guthrie. 


THAT he had engroſſed a multiplici ty of honors 
in his own hands, and had rendered offices and 
honors venal, by procuring | and. nen them 
for money: N 


7 The orators of 1 times had not yet diſcarded 
this vicious elocution, which had been greatly heigh- 
tened . the n of James. 


Taar 
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ST duty 


pounds from the Eaſt-Iodje 


ſued an arreſt at Newhaven of two Engl 
chant- ſhips, to the great diſturbance ot trade, and 
prejudice to the merchants : | 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Tua he had neglected the performance of his 


in the office of admiral :-_ . 
Tana he had feized and detained goods from 


the ſubjects of the French king, out of a ſhiy 


called the St. Peter of Newhaven, on which en- 
in Me- 


Tur he had extorted the ſum of ten thouſand 
<a.company : 
 Tp'ar he had procured the Vauntguard and fix 


| merchant- -ſhips to begelivered into the hands of 
the French king, knowing that they were in- 


tended to be me Hr againſt the F rench Pro- 
teſtant : 
Thar he had procured divers tides to his Kin- 


dred and allies, whoſe eſtates being ſmall, they 
could not be maintained in that dignity: but at the 
expence and damage of the crown, who thereby 

diſabled itſelf to reward extraordinary virtue in 
future times with honor: 


Tuar he had obtained a grant. of - ma- 


nors belonging to the crown, and had likewiſe re- 
ceived exceeding great ſums of money for his own 


uſe, without account, to the great diminution of 


| the revenues of the crown: 


Trar, without a ſufficient warrant, he had un- 


| July procured certain plaiſters, and a certain drin 
or potion, to be given to his late majeſty, after 


Which divers ill ſymptoms did appear upon his (aid 
majeſty, who did attribute the cauſe of his grow- 


Nun ort, 


by Sir 


ing worſe to the ſaid plaiſters and drink. 


Tus whole charge was concluded and enforced 
John Elliott, who, in the execution of 
this taſk, diſplayed the powers of a n nervous 


elocution. 
ArTER this impeachment the King came to the 


vol. I. p. 357. as and made a cajoling ſpeech to the Lords: 


He aſſured them, that the cauſe of his coming 
Was 


*% 


| was © 
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CHARLES: I. 


ſenſible manner *, * I have thought fit, adds he, 
to take order for the puniſhing ſome inſolent 
ſpeeches lately ſpoken. I have been too remiſs 


but that Buckingham, through his importunity, 


come the forwarder to his trial, and to approve 


every one of them . I ſpeak not this to take any 


1 ( BAES "I 


Y Mi have been ſenſible of yours.“ 


3 taken order for the puniſhing ſome inſolent 
Z ſpeeches, referred to the impriſonment of Sir John 


Wer cloſing the charge againſt Buckingham, had 


Wd ſent to the Tower. 


1 Pich was ſent up with a meſſage to the FAIT, | to 


ns * by theſe . endeavored to per- 
Jade the Lords that their intereſt was connected with 
Wpuckingham's cauſe. 

W vrite, with the ſubſequent teſtimony of his partiality, 


er having offered himſelf as an evidence to accuſe 


Walon which influenced the conduct of this Monarch. 
Vor. I. e move 


| heretofore in puniſhing ſuch ſpeeches as concern 
myſelf; not that I was greedy of their monies, 


would not ſuffer me to take notice of them, leſt 
he might be thought to Have ſet me on. And to 


his innocence ; as touching the matters againſt 
him, I myſelf can be a witneſs to clear him in 


ching out of your hands, but to ſhew the reaſon 

E why I have not hitherto puniſhed thoſe infolent 
122 againſt myſelf : and now I hope you will 
be as tender of my honor, when: time ſhall ſerve, 


Tuos x hints which Charles threw out of having 


3 Elliot and Sir Dudley Diggs, who, immediately 
een, beckoned out of the conference chamber, 


Taz Commons did not abate of their diligence f 
In the proſecution of 5 Sir Nathaniel 


W * This glaring impropriety of the King” 8 3 
W owning himſelf thus egregiouſly managed by his fa- 


offering himſelf as an evidence to clear Buckingham, 


| Priſtol, are two ſtrong inſtances of that weakneſs and 
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was to A the ſenſe he had of all their RR , Ann. 1646, 
that what affected them affected him in a very 
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5 Ruſhworth, 
vol. I. p. 
- 358, & ſeq. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


move them to commit this great offender to ſaf 

_ cuſtody : 
Buckingham to remain at liberty, 
flung off all moderation, and hive out a kind of 
defiance on the malice, as he termed it, of th 
lower houſe. 


But this paſſive aſſembly permitted 


who now 


Tur Commons were ſo offended at he i impn. 


ſonment of their two members, that a kind 0 


ſullen filence, proceeding from deep reſentmen, 


for ſome time poſſeſſed the houſe, till Sir Dudley 


Carleton, a ſervant of the miniſtry, who had wh 


; long in office, and was at this time highly p- 


tronized by Buckingham, miſtaking this appear. 
ance for the ſymptom of an univerſal diſmay, 


began a florid metaphorical ſpeech, in which he 


endeavored to bring the houſe to ſubmit to the 


will of the court: 
_ ſhip, their meſſages to the ſands, 


The houſe he compared to 
the commit- 


ment, to the ſands which the ſhip did ſtick on; 


and the compaſs, to the table where the book of 


orders did lie; he deſired them to examine ſtrid: 


lvy into the orders, whether the impriſoned mem. 
bers did not exceed their commiſſion; 
did, to let them ſuffer for their preſumption ; and 


if they 


. this was the cone; he ſaid, which would bring 


Er above two proxies. 


b It will be diKcult to reconcile 3 a of the 


Lords to that hatred which the antient nobility had of 


this minion, who had long maintained an inſolent fi. 


5 periority over them; and whoſe accumulation of horors 
Was ina manner uſurped from the whole body. 


But to 
the influence which the crown had over this afembly 


Buckingham, by the means of his extenſive pow! : 


had formed a ſtrong party of the new, and ſome of tht 
old nobility dependant upon himſelf. This the hou! 


| ſeem to be ſenſible of; for, finding that he was deputcC 
procurator to thirteen peers, whoſe votes on any oc 


ſion he had power to make uſe of, they made an onde 
that after this ſeſſion no lord ſhould be 18885 of fe⸗ 
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cout of love with parliaments. Vou have heard his 


W ward in a courſe which would be moſt convenient; 


| ſhould be enforced to uſe new. counfels. Now I 


may be: I fear to declare thoſe which I conceive. 
n all Chriſtian Kingdoms you know that parlia- 
ments were in uſe antiently, by which their king- 
doms were governed in a moſt flouriſhing manner, 


ſtrength; and ſeeing the turbulent ſpirit of their 
5 parliaments, at length they began to ſtand upon 
their prerogatives, and at laſt overthrew the par- 


I only with us. And indeed you would count it a 
great miſery if you knew the ſubject in foreign 


E like our nation, with ſtore of fleſh on their backs, 
but like ſo many ghoſts, and not men, being 


8 wear good cloaths, but they muſt pay and be taxed 
so the King for it. This is a miſery 4 0 5 ex- 
preſſion, and that ir we are yet free from; let 
as be careful then to preſerve the King's good opi- 
nion of parliaments, which bringeth Mii happineſs 
to the nation, and makes us envied of all others, 


and the Commons.” 

= This ſpeech was no ſooner uttered, than the 
members cried out, To the bar! to the bar!” 
and it was with ſome difficulty that Sir Dudley's 
Y "ends could e his being brought upon his 
4 W_— A: , . Knees ; 


de ip "I the rocks: I beſeech you, gen- Ann, 1626. 
temen, added he, move not his majeſty. with 
trenching upon his prerogative, leſt you bring him 
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majeſty's often meſſages. to you, to put you for- 


in thoſe meſſages he told you, that if there were 
not correſpondency between him and you,” he 


3 pray you conſider what theſe new counſels are and 


until the monarchs began to know their own 


liaaments throughout Chriſtendom, except here 
countries as well as myſelf, to ſee them look, not 


W nothing but ſkin and bone, with ſome thin cover 
oo their nakedneſs, and wearing only wooden ſhoes 
on their feet, ſo that they cannot eat meat, or 


W while there is this ſweetneſs between his majeſty ; 
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den 60 knees; though 
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make another oration, in which he groſly fell upon 


Sir John Elliot and Sir Dudley Diggs, and ſhewed 
the King's reaſons for their impriſonment ; Sir 


John Elliot, for having ſpoken with great tartneſ 
againft Buckingham, and treated him with the 


bare appellation of © this and that man,” and for 


ſpeaking doubtfully of the return of the Engliſh 
ſhips lent to France ©; Sir Dudley Diggs, for 
having been accuſed aith ſaying, upon the ſub- 
jet of the plaiſter applied to James, That he 


would therein pate the honor of the prefent 


King. 1 
Tur ane tiene language uttered by Sir 
Dudley Carleton would undoubtedly have met 


with a ſeverer cenſure from the Commons, if the 


recent act of violence committed by the court had 
not agitated them too much to take an exemplary 


notice of the offenſive, though contemptible bra- 


vado. They came to three reſolutions on the 


queſtion of the impriſonment : Firſt, to proceed 
in no buſineſs till they were righted in their privi- 


 leges: Secondly, to turn themſelves into a grand 
committee, to conſider of the beſt means to effect 


it: And, thirdly, that none ſhould leave the com. 


* mittee without aſking leave. The following pro- 
teſtation, taken by all the members of the houſe, 


Proteſtation was the reſult of their debate: ] proteſt before 


of the Com- Almighty God, and this houſe of parliament, 
mons. 


that I never gave conſent that Sir Dudley Diggs 
fhould ſpeak thoſe words which he is now charged 
withal, or any words to that effect; and I have 
not affirmed to any that he did ſpeak ſuch words, 
or any to that effect.“ This matter had been 
much debated in the upper houſe: The duke of 
eee had , afirmed there, that words {0 


| © The return of theſe we was not known to Sit 


far 


John Elliot at the time of the conference. 8 


he afterwards aſſumed courage to 


b ;ngha 
| accuſa 


N 


mons 


matte! 


) extra- 
4 which 


CHARLES 1 ww 


_s "ITO on the King's honor, that they \ were Ann. 1626. 
- interpreted had been 12 F in the 

late conference by Sir Dudley Diggs . This oc- 

caſioned a voluntary proteſtation o ery Gi lords, 
that Sir Dudley Diggs did not ſpeak any thing at 

the 1 which did or right trench on the 
King SRonor. | 

CHaRLEs now Sur that he: had acted i in cb 

ſequence of a falſe repreſentation, and was not a 
müde aſhamed of his precipitation : He reſtored 
both the members to their liberty, and fent the 
Commons word that he was Pty ſatisfied Sir 
Dudley Diggs had not ſpoken the words with which 
he had been charged. Sir Dudley Diggs protefted 
the like on his return to the houſe ; and Sir John _ 


n 


matters extra- judicial to that houſe. Of this word 
extra- judicial the Commons deſired an explanation; 
which being refuſed, they voted an adjournment for a 
day: This adjournment ſhewing Charles that they 


Elliot made an elegant ſenſible ſpeech, in anſwer - 
to the virulent accuſation of Carleton, in which ge Fl 
defended what he had faid at the conference. It 
was then reſolved on the queſtion, that neither  _ 1 
Sir John Elliot, Sir Dudley Diggs, nor the other 
members, had exceeded the commiſſion given them 5 = 
in the management of the impeachment, : —_ 
SIR Dudley Carleton was rewarded with Wd: 14 
The lord Holland, 2 profeſſed creature of Buck- = mY 
ingham, was the only pees who fided with him in this 1 4 
accuſation. hid 
Sir Dudley e wad the Com- 1 
mons informed that Sir John Elliot was detained for 4 


r 
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were determined to have full ſatisfaction, he gave way 1! 

to the releaſe of Sir John Elliot. In the cafe of the =_ 
impriſonment of theſe members the judges had given w 4 
their opinion, that that reſtraint was an arreſt of the 


whole body of the Commons, no reaſon being given to | 
that houſe for it. e s 195 of Charles I. fol. 0 


ö e 2: 
ff 


Ann. 1626. 
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peerage*, for the ſpeech he had lately made againſt 
the conduct of the two managers. To the Com- 


mons he had fully explained the meaning of ney 
counſels, and by this explanation had proved to 
. them the neceſſity they lay under of exerting their 


projects to deſtroy the bulwark of the conſtity. 
tion, and level the ſtate of the ſubject to abſolute 
Bocking-. / | | 
ham eleQted 


Chancellor Cambridge became vacant by the death of the 


carl of, Suffolk: The univerſity paid a moſt ac- 
ceptable compliment to majeſty, by electing Buck 


of Cam- 
bridge. 


utmoſt efforts to limit a power which had avowed 


M oi rs 2 
Wurst Buckingham's proſecution was yet de- 
pending, the chancellorſhip of the univerſity of 


ingham their chancellor at the time when he lay 
5 That 


He was firſt created baron Carleton, then viſcount 


| Dorcheſter. Hiſtorical Preface to Carleton's Letters. 


Though the court made great intereſt to obtain this 


election for Buckingham, he carried it but by five voices, 
The King wrote the following letter to the univerſity, 


+ 


on the ſubje& of their campliance: 


„ 'Truſty and well- beloved, we greet you well; 
% Whereas upon our pleaſure, intimated unto you by 


the biſhop of Durham, for the choice of your chancel- 


lor, you have with much duty, as we expected, highly 


ſatisfied us in your election; we cannot in our princely 


nature (who are much poſſeſſed with this teſtimony of 


your ready and loyal affections) but for ever let you 
know how much you are therein made partakers of our 


royal approbation; and as we ſhall ever conceive that 


an honour done to a perſon we favor is out of a loyal 


reſpect had unto ourſelf, and as we ſhall ever juſtit) 


Buckingham worthy of this your election, ſo ſhall you 


find the fruits of it. 


For that we have found him 2 
faithful ſervant to our dear father of bleſſed memory, 


and ourſelf, cannot but undertake that he will prove 
fluch a one to you, and will aſſiſt him with a gracious 


willingneſs in any thing which may concern the good o 


the 


opera 
under the heavy cenſure of the houſe of Commons*. 


4 ey, 4 „ 


CHARLES I. 


| That i reſpe@table power thought themſelves groſly Ann. 1626. 
affronted by ſuch a proceeding, and were on the 
point of ſending a letter to the univerſity, to ſigg 


nify their diſpleaſure, and to require them to ſend 
proper perſons to inform them of the manner in 


vhich the election was carried. Charles interfered, 
and, after forme meſlages had paſſed on this occa- 


fion between him and the Commons, they dropped. 
the affair. 


Tur Lords A length ſeemed to, have caught 


ſomething of the ſpirit which had actuated the 
members of the lower houſe during this whole 


ſeſſion. After having entered into all the deſigns 


of the miniſtry in regard to the intended milita 


operations; after having ſhewn their zeal for this 


buſineſs, by repreſenting to the Commons the im- 


mediate neceſſity for haſtening the ſupply * ; after 


a tame- acquieſcence with all the 1rregular pro- 
ceedings of the crown, the infringement of their 
privileges by the reſtraints laid on Briſtol and the 


biſhop of Lincoln; they were now animated into 
a kind of contention by the impriſonment of the 
earl of Arundel, who was ſent to the Tower on 
ſuſpicion of having been conſenting to a ſtolen 
marriage between the earl of nee his 


3 thi y 5 in general, or the b merits of _ 
ay ſtudent there. Pranklyn's Annals, 1681, p. 18 5 
= © /eg. 


The earl of Pembroke. 3 in a 


= conference between the two houſes, preſſed the ne- 
ceeſſity of a ſupply. The Lords, on the King's requeſt, 
appointed a committee to conſider of the ſafety of the 


kingdom, and the report of the committee was, that 


one fleet be preſently ſent to ſea againſt the king of 


Spain; that another be ſent to defend our own coaſts 


and merchants from pirates; and that conſideration be 5 
had of maintaining the armies under the king of Den- 
| mark and count Mansfeldt. 
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Ann. 1626, eldeſt fon, and the duke of Lenox's fiſter *. 

the ſearching precedents, they found but one $5 4 
peer's being committed whilſt the parliament wa; 

: fitting, without a previous trial of the Lords i 

| Lords peti- parliament. This occaſioned a petition, in which 


! * tion oh the they informed Charles, that they found it to be 


earl of their undoubted privilege, that no lord of par- 


Arundel's liament, the parliament ſitting, or within the 


donfine. uſual times of privilege of parliament, ſhould be 


_ ſurety for the peace. Receiving no anſwer to this, 
they ſent up a ſecond petition for a gracious and 
a preſent anſwer. The King took up the term pre- 
ſent in a very high manner, and ſent the Lords 


word, that when he received a meſſage fit to come 
from tliem 25 their ſovereign, they ſhould receive 


The Lords had the condeſcenſion to 


an anſwer. 
ſend another petition with the word preſent left 
out: But this not meeting with a ſatisfactory an- 


ſwer, on the Commons having obtained the releaſe 


of their members, a fourth petition was ſent up 
on the ſubject of the png runs of the earl of 
Arundel. The Lords in this petition obſerved, 


that the Commons had ſpeedily obtained the ame 


kind of favor, which had been as yet denied to 
their repeated folicitations. Charles replied, that 
he had things of great importance againſt the car] 
of Arundel, which it would much prejudice his 


affairs to make known; that as ſoon as poſſible 


they ſhould be informed of the cauſe, which was 


ſuch that he was certain they would not conſtrue 


his confinement to be a breach of their privileges. 
The Lords continuing to receive evaſive anſwers, 
wien either obtaining the enlargement of their 


ol Some pic which ian had tained 
FE the earl of Arundel, was the true Faure of his 
confinement, | Guthrie, | | 


| member \ 


reſtrained, without ſentence or order of the houſe, 
unleſs for treaſon, felony, or for refuſing to give 


SEED LET 


member, or the knowledge of his crime, came to Ann. 1626. 


a reſolution to adjourn till they were righted in 


their privileges. This reſolution produced the 


immediate deliverance of the earl of Arundel. 
Bestoxs this exertion, the Lords had ſent up a 


petition repreſenting their diſguſt at Engliſh com- 


moners being dignified with Scotch and Iriſh ti- 
tles, and that the Engliſh noblemen, poſſeſſing 


real privileges, ſhould be obliged to give place to 


nominal titles of a ſuperior claſs. Theſe im- 

portant trifles had occaſioned a like application 

in the laſt reign, and wich the fame ſucceſs, 

Charles promiſing in general to yy order for a 
lation. 


Tus duke of Buckingham now gave in bis les Bucking- | 
to the impeachment made againſt him by the ham's plea, 


Commons: His anſwer to the ſeveral articles, was 


ſpecious, though little ſatisfactory; ſome of them 
| he denied, others he endeavored to vindicate, 


pleading example, the inclination and the com- 
mands of the ſovereign; to the article of accu- 
mulating honors and wealth upon his family, the 


natural bonds of duty and affection. As this cauſe | 
never came to a trial, it is impoſſible to give an 
explicit determination on thoſe points which were 


abſolutely denied by the party accuſed *. 


Ar this time, the Commons ſent up a petition 


on the non-performance of the King's promiſe to 


the parliament at Oxford, to remove from all 


Places of authority ſuch perſons as, were convicted 


or ſuſpected of Popery. A liſt of eighty-eight, Parl. Hi. 
now em loyed 1 in places of truſt, was inſerted in vol. VII. P. 
the body of the petition. Charles, enraged at P. 286. 


this oat, and impatient at the endleſs Sr 


* At this time the lord Conway mig his reply to 
the articles alledged againſt him by Briſtol : His anſwer 
was an evaſive one, and too immaterial to be inſerted in. 


„ e „ 


of 
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Ann. 1626. of what he termed the, neceſſities of the ſkate, 
155 urote a letter to the ſpeaker, in which he requires 


him to ſignify to the houſe, that he expected the 


bill, of ſubſidies to be brought in forthwith, with. 


out delay or condition; if not, it would force him 


to take other reſolutions. To this threatening 


meſſage the Commons returned a ſpirited anſwer, 


. The Com- accompanying it with a petition for the removal | 
mons petiti- of the duke of Buckingham from acceſs to the 


on-againſt royal preſence. The arguments they made uſe of 
* to perſuade the king to this condeſcenſion are re- 
ö Arm. 1 ; 


markably reſpectful and affectionate : © Your ma- 


jeſty, ſay they, hath been pleaſed to give many 


royal teſtimonies and arguments to the world how 
good and gracious a maſter you are : but the re- 


lation by which your majeſty ſtands towards your 


people, do far tranſcend, and are more prevalent 
and binding than any relation of a maſter towards 


a ſervant ; and; to hear and fatisfy the juſt and ne- 
ceſſary deſires of your people is more honorable 
To be 
a maſter of a ſervant is communicable to many of 
your ſubjects; to be a king of a people is regal 5 


than any expreſſions of grace to a ſervant. 


and incommunicable to ſubjects.“ 


Tais petition determined Charles to a an 
The Commons 


diſſoluuon of the parliament. 
haſtened to draw up a remonſtrance againſt the 


duke of Buckingham, as the prime grievance of 


the ſtate; againſt the impriſonment of their mem- 
bers, contrary to the privilege of the houſe ; and 


the illegal taking of tonnage and poundage, witch. 


cout conſent of parliament. This laſt they repre- 


ſented as the effect of new counſels, fo often 
threatened by his majeſty, and explained by one 


of their own members *. 
Tux revenue of tonnage and poundage had 
been ſometimes ſettled on the ere during 


1 Sir Dudley Carleton” 


; . 


CHARLES 1 


y | 331 
life; f it had been limited, and renewed Ann. 1626, 


from period to period, as a kind of memorial that 


the repreſentatives of the people preſerved the 
power of conſent to this as to other taxes. The 


exorbitant impoſitions on merchandize during the 


two preceding reigns, a grievance which had been 
frequently and fruitleſsly complained of by the 


lower houſe, with ſome oppreſſive ones laid on by 
Charles, obliged the Commons to retain this check 


on the rapacious exactions of the crown, and a 
bill of tonnage and poundage, limited to a year, - 


was brought in the firſt ſeſſion of his firſt parlia- 


ment: The Lords refuſed to pals the bill with this 


legal conſent of Lords and Commons. 


| limitation, and Charles continued to exact tonnage 
and poundage, without being authorized by the 


Tur Commons were preparing a bill zoninſt | 


this proceeding ; but hearing that they were ſud- 


 denly to be diſſolved, they haſtily drew up their 


remonſtrance and declaration, and every member, 


by an order of the houſe, was to have a copy of it 


delivered to him. When the King's intention to 


_ diſſolve the parliament was made known to the 


Lords, they ſent a very preſſing, though ineffectual : 


petition, to diſſuade him from this precipitate 
meaſure. The King returned anſwer to the Lords 


who came to intercede for a longer fitting, that he 


- would not defer his reſolution, no, not a minute. 


A commiſſion was immediately ſent down to put Diſſolution 
of parlia- 


an end to the parliament, and the ſame day the 
earl of Arundel was confined @ his houſe, and the r 
earl of Briſtol to the Tower. _ 55 
CnakLEs publiſhed a declaration, ſetting forth 

the cauſes for aſſembling and diſſolving the two 
laſt parliaments. The whole of it is a narration - 
of the frequent and fruitleſs demands he had made 
tor a ſupply, with many reproaches on the Com- 
mons for their determined inflexibility, and many 
impotent attempts to juſtify his own intemperate 


8 


Sanderſon's 


Life of 
Charles, be. 
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proceedings, and to blacken the conduct of the 
lower houfe n. The well-known facts, and ra- 
tional principles, ſtrongly urged in their remon- 


ſtrance, were unanſwered. This ſpirited perform. 


ance directed the people to make a proper com- 
ment on the King's reaſons for diſſolving the two 
parliaments: That of Oxford to preclude from the 


next the leading popular members; and this laſt 


through fear of the ill ſucceſs which might attend 
the favorite on the determination of his impeach- 


ment. After having repreſented the tyrannical 


proceedings of the crown, and the duke of Buck. 


' ingham as the prime cauſe of all grievances, it 


Parl. Hiſt, 
vol. VI. p. 
318, & leq. 


concludes with this pathetic addrefs to the King: 


Give us then leave, moſt dear ſovereign, in the 
name of all the Commons, proſtrate at the feet of 


your facred majeſty, moſt humbly to beſeech you, 
even for the honor of Almighty God, whoſe reli- 


gion is directly undermined by the practice of that 
party which the duke ſupports ; for your honor, 


which will be much advanced in the relieving of 


Pour people in this great and general grievance; 


for the honor, ſafety, and welfare of your king- 


dom, which by this means is threatened with al- 


1 moſt unavoidable dangers ; and for the love which 


your majeſty, as a good and loving father, bears 
unto your good people (by whom, we profeſs in 
the preſence of Almighty God, the ſearcher of all 
hearts, you are as highly eſteemed and beloved 


as ever any of your predeceſſors were) that you 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to remove this perſon | 


from accels to your ſacred prefence ; and that you 


„ The declaration has this remarkable exordium, 


that the King was prompted by his inclination to juſtify 
his conduct to his ſubjects, but that he did not think 
_ himſelf bound to give an account of his royal actions 


toany but to God, who had committed to his 1 700 
theſe realms and dominions. Parl. Hiſt. vol. VII. 
p. 300. e TEX V 


would 


R LB 3: 1. 
would not balance this one man with all theſe A 
things, and with the affairs of the Chriſtian world, 
which do all ſuffer ſo far as they have relation to 
this kingdom, chiefly by his means. For we pro- 
teſt to your majeſty, and to the whole world, that 
until this great perſon be removed from intermed- 
dling with the great affairs of ſtate, we are out of 
hope of any good ſucceſs; and do fear that any 
money we ſhall or can give, will, through his miſ- 
employment, be turned rather to the hurt and pre- 
judice of this your kingdom, than otherwiſe, as 
by lamentable experience we have found in thoſe 
large ſupplies formerly and lately given. But no 
ſooner ſhall we receive redreſs 4 relief in this 
= (which of all others is our moſt inſupportable grie- 
vance), but we ſhall forthwith proceed to accom- 
pliſh your majeſty's own deſire for ſupply; and 
likewiſe with all chearfulneſs apply ourſelves to the 
perfecting of divers other great things, ſuch as we 
& think no one parhament in one age can parallel, 
= tending to the ſtability, wealth, ſtrength, and 
= honor of this your kingdom, and the ſupport of 
pour friends and allies abroad: And we doubt not 
but, through God's bleſſing, as you are the beſt, 
ſo you ſhall be the beſt-beloved and greateſt mo- 
_ narch who ever ſat on the royal throne of this fa- 
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ze fila of the court. Ay loan enacted = 
__ - Commitment of muny who i hes 


cerning the Kii g power of commitment. 


1 ee ate of the Rochellers.——T bird parlia- 
ment. 
Tord. Penton mY 8 

5 the parliament. > 


\HARLES and FE Commons. had / 
with all the marks of diſſatisfaction, diſ. 

truſt, and animoſity, which could be decently or 
afely expreſſed by either party. This buſy par- 

| hament was prematurely diſſolved, before one 
public meaſure had been determined, or one ſta- 
tute enacted; and this at a criſis when the King's 
foreign engagements, and the more intereſting 
. concerns o perſonal honor, rendered the diſſolu- 
tion of the parliament a meaſure liable to con- 
ſtructions of the moſt infamous nature; at a pe- 
riod when filial piety, and a juſt regard for honeſt 

fame, exacted a ſtrict enquiry into the criminal 

accuſation of poiſon, ſtrongly hinted at in one of 
the articles of Buckingham's impeachment. But 
ſo great was the fond infatuation of this impru- 
dent prince, that, to reſcue his favorite from the 
iſſue of a legal trial, he plunged into inextricable 
_ difficulties, and incurred the odium of being an 
accomplice with a man whoſe actions could not 


ſtand the teſt of examination. Incurable was the 


wound which this precipitate ſtep gave to Charles's 
reputation; and, to. ſubject it ſtill more to ſuſpi- 


cion, a kind of mock proceſs was carried on in 


the Star-chamber againſt Buckingham, for high. 
offences and nuldetnennors, and in Particular for 


having 


Trial con- 
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with France. Expedition to the Iſle of Rive — 
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having adminiſtered medicines to the late King. Ann. 1626. 
The ridicule of this expedient was heightened by 
the affair being dropped before it came to a Judicial 
hearing. = 

Ar the ſame time the King publiſhed his de- 
claration, a proclamation was iſſued for ſuppreſſing 
the remonſtrance of the Commons. This act of 
power was conſidered by the public in a light 
which did little honor to the royal cauſe. 
RES0LUTELY as the houſe of Commons had 
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withſtood the haughty demands of the King, it is —_ 
very apparent that had he been prevailed on to = 
drop his unpopular attachment, and to retract his =_ 
arbitrary meſſages and ſpeeches, their grants —_— 
would have been liberal. After the impeachment = 
was ſettled, they had added a fourth ſubſidy to „ 
the three already voted, and were drawing a bl VV 
of tonnage and poundage, When the King's: at 


peremptory letter gave an entire change to their 
debates, and produced that petition againſt Buck- 
ingham which occalioned the haſty diflolution of 
the parliament. nt 
- CHARLES's cabinet-council was compoſed af 
men who owed the whole advancement of their 
fortune to the favorite: Laud, now biſhop of Bath 
and Wells; Neil, biſhop of Wincheſter; Conway, 
the ſecretary of ſtate ; and Weſton, the lord-trea- 
ſurer; men of weak heads and bigoted principles; 
who, beſides their attachment to a deſperate mi- 
niſter, were, from their particular prejudices, vio- 
lently bent to oppoſe the temper of the times, yet 1 
deſtitute of thofe miniſterial arts which cajole into "THR 
acquieſcence the eaſy multitude: Force was the 
only expedient which miniſters of ſuch limited ca- 
pacities could practiſe to render the people obe- 
dient, under the preſent unpopular ſyſtem of go- 
vernment. Buckingham, ever averſe to moderate 
counſels, was now rendered furious by the treat- 
ment he had received from the Commons. he”: 
FO wit 
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| Ann, 1626. with the diſadvantages of inexperience, a peculiar 


obſtinacy of temper, and a blind attachment to 
his favorite, had conceived an ineffable contempt 
for popular privileges, with the moſt exalted no- 
tions of ſublime authority in princes: Conceſſions 


1 he looked upon as derogations to the honor of a 


king, and e e in ſubjects as ſuch a flagrant 
breach of divine and moral laws, that it called 


daovn from Heaven a ſure and heavy vengeance on 
the aggreſſors. The Deity he regarded as in a 


manner bound to defend the facred cauſe of ma- 
jeſty. Theſe opinions were corroborated by the 
fulſome doctrine which was continually broached 
by the eccleſiaſtical paraſites who ſurrounded him, 
Such being the prejudices of this infatuated mo- 
narch, he was carried with the utmoſt facility into 
meaſures which had never been practiſed but by 

the weakeſt and the moſt indiſcreet of his prede- 


- ceſſors; meaſures which had almoſt AAA been : 


N attended with perſonal deſtruction. 
Tun threat which Charles had made to the 


meaſures of Commons of new counſels was now put in execu- | 


the court. 
Whitlock, | 


tion: The privy-council, compoſed of ſervile de- 
pendants on Buckingham, made no difficulty to 
* reſolve that the King might continue to take du- 
ties upon goods and merchandize, in the ſame 
manner as they had been levied in the late reign. 
On this reſolution a proclamation was iſſued, com- 
manding the ſubject to ſubmit to this tax, under 
the penalty of impriſonment. A commiſſion was 
openly granted to the archbiſhop, of York and 


others, to compound with ka Sbra and treat © | 


for a diſpenſation of the penal laws enacted againſt _ 
| them. A loan of one hundred thouſand pounds Wl 
having been refuſed by the city of London, that 


city and all the maritime towns were required io 


provide a certain number of armed veſſels, to con- 
ſtitute a fleet. For the legality of this demand, 


: N rk a once Popular — * now corrupted 
| by 


— . „** * 


"CHARLES 1. 
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by the promiſe of court-preferment, had rum- Ann. 1620. 


maged up ſeveral obſolete precedents, taken from 
the moſt tyrannical times; precedents in ſome 
meaſure warranted by ined neceſſity, but 
which could with no propriety be adapted to the 
preſent eircumſtances. Not only the city of Lon- 
don, which was rated at twenty ſhips, but the de- 
puty-lieutenants and juſtices of the peace of Dor- 
ſetſhire, remonſtrated againſt the impoſition. They 
| were ſharply reproved by the council, and told, 
that ſtate-occaſions and the defence of the. king- | 
dom, in times of extraordinary danger, were not 
do be guided by ordinary precedents; that the pre- 


cedents of former times were obedience, not di- 


rection, and that precedents were not wanting for 
the puniſhment of thoſe who diſobeyed his majeſ- 


ty's command, ſignified by that board. Theſe 


threats terrified the parties into immediate ſubmiſ- 


ſion. Several inhabitants of the maritime towns, 


to exempt themſelves from the impoſition, had ; 
& withdrawn. to inland places; but they were all 
= commanded to return to their former ſettlements. 
A benevolence was demanded from all ranks of 
people. To prevent the danger of a vigorous op- P. 
poſition to theſe exactions, commiſſions were given 
to the lord lieutenants of the ſeveral counties to 
muſter the ſubjects able to bear arms, and array 
them in martial order, fit to lead out againſt pub- 
lic enemies, rebels, traitors, and their adherents, 
& within the counties of their lieutenancy; to repreſs, 
lay, and ſubdue them; and to execute martial 
aao, ſparing and Putting to death according to di- 


cretion, 


= To deceive the public i into a belief that the 
formidable proceedings were neceſlary to ſecure 
the ſafety of the realm, general faſts were pro- 
claimed, and the following reaſon ſpecified; name- 


5 « To divert the e of God, threatening 
bis land with a powerful invaſion.“ The engine 
e J. | 77 Religion 


woah; „ 
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Religion was here introduced in vain; the pretence 


was too ſhallow to impoſe even on the moſt igno- 


ant: It was no ſecret to the public, that though 


Charles had raſhly and wantonly provoked the 


Spaniard by an il-conducted attack on Cadiz, yet 

- that monarch had given no ground to ſuſpect he 
intended to revenge, by a fimilar enterprize, the 
impotent attempt; and England had not yet in- 


| Rapin, vol, 


X. p. 108. 


curred the reſentment of any other naval power. 
Anon the many expedients practiſed by the 
miniſtry to raiſe money, the crown- lands were 


granted to be holden in fee-farm; a meaſure ruin- 


dus to the future intereſt of the ſovereign. But 


this conſideration had no weight with Charles; he 


had projected ſchemes to deſtroy the right of 


. the whole property of the ſubject to the diſpoſal | 


Tur meaſures the government had yet uſed did 
not produce a ſupply adequate to the demands of 


meum & tuum throughout the land, and to ſubject 


of the crown. _ 


the monarch. Benevolence-money came in very 


 _ lowly, and the whole nation ſhewed ſuch a re- 


luctance to comply with the arbitrary tax, that 
the miniftry were obliged to practiſe compulſive 


methods to enforce obedience. _ 


Ax important battle which was at this time 


fought in Germany, between the king of Den- 


mark and the Imperialiſts, put an end, for a time, 
to the diſputes on the continent. The emperor 
had raiſed three armies to oppoſe three diviſions ol 


1 the allied forces, under the king of Denmark, 


count Mansfeldt, and Chriſtian duke of Bruni: 


wick Two of them were commanded by the 
able generals, Tilly and Wallenſtein. Mansfeldt 


us defeated by Wallenſtein, and his army almoſt 
all cut to pieces. The loſs to the allies was irre- 


parable, by the death of Mansfeldt, and that of 


the duke of Brunſwick, which ſoon followed this 


event. The king of Denmark, the only remain 
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ing commander, was afterwards attacked by Tilly, Ann. 1626. 
and obliged to retire, with the loſs of fix thou- 28th Auguſt. 
fand men *, and all his cannon and baggage. 
When the news of this diſaſter arrived in Eng- Ruſhworth, 
land, the miniſtry redoubled their efforts. to get vol. I. p. 418, 
money: A loan was exacted to the full proportion & leq. 
of the four ſubſidies and three fifteenths yoted laſt ow wo” 
parliament. The nobility and officers of the crown 28 8 
were recommended to ſet an example of obe- 
dience, and to repair to their ſeveral counties, to 
promote that diſpoſition in others. On this occa- 
ſion Sir Randolph Crew, a very worthy magiſ⸗- 
trate, not ſhewing a zeal for the buſineſs, was diſ- 
miſſed from his office of lord- chief. juſtice, and 
| Sir Nicholas Hyde, a lawyer of a tried compliant = 
conduct, ſucceeded in his room. He had render- 11 bn bit. 
ed himſelf peculiarly meritorious by the pains he tens Uh 
had taken in drawing Buckingham's anſwer to his 
impeachment. Theſe following inſtructions, a- _ 
mong divers others, were given to the commiſſion- 9 
ers appointed to levy the loan: 1 


)%ͥͤ ˙ 


„ Thar they treat apart with every one of 
thoſe who are to lend, and not in the preſence or 
hearing of any other, unleſs they ſee cauſe to the 
contrary; and if any ſhall refuſe to lend, and ſhall 
make delays and excuſes, that they examine ſuch 
perſons upon oath whether they have been dealt 

withal to refuſe to lend, or make an excuſe for not 
lending? who hath dealt ſo with them? and what 
ſpeeches he or they have uſed tending to that pur- 
poſe? and that they ſhall alſo charge every ſuch 
perſon, in his majeſty's name, upon his allegiance, 
not to diſcloſe to any other what his anſwer was: 


2 Three thouſand were killed, and three thouſand 
taken priſoners, Six thouſand foot ſoldiers, in the ſer- 
vice of the States, were remanded, and ſent to join the 
king of Denmark, beſides thirteen hundred foot, which 
were ſent from England. Ruſbewworth, vol. I. p. 421. 
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« Trar they endeavor to diſcover whether: any, 4 


publicly or underhand, be workers or perſuaders 
of others to diſſent from this courſe, or hinder 


the good diſpoſition of others; and that, as much 
aas they may, they hinder all diſcourſe. about it; 
and certify to the privy-council in writing the 


Commit- 
ment of 
many who 


1 refuſed. 


names, qualities, and qwelling- places of all ſuch 


refractory perſons, with all ſpeed, and eſpecially 


if they ſhall diſcover any combination or Te 
| deracy againſt theſe proceedings.” 


So vain an attempt to ſecrecy, with the mix- 
ture of craft and tyranny found in theſe inſtruc- 


tions, expoſed to the public as well the weakneſs 


as the villainy of their governors. Many knights 
and gentlemen who refuſed to give their money 


on theſe arbitrary mandates, were put under con- 


finement in counties remote from their abodes. 


The priſons all over the kingdom were full of il- 


luſtrious ſufferers. Sir John Elliot, confined in 


the Gatehouſe, ſent up a well-framed petition to 


the King for his liberty: He ſhewed the illegality 


of his commitment, grounding his requeſt on ſe- 


veral ſtatutes which he cited, and by which he 


demonſtrated that the King could not make arbi- 
trary exactions on his ſubjects, nor could the ſub- 
jects lawfully ſubmit to them. The five fol- 


| Ruſhworth, lowing gentlemen, Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John 
vol. I. p. 58. Corbet, Sir Walter Earl, Sir John Hevingham, and 


: | & ſeq. 


Sir Edward Hamden, reſolutely ſtood the reſent- 
ment of the miniſtry; and at their own expence 
defended, by a legal proceſs, the liberties of their 


| country. 


Trial con- 
fined by the Ipecial command of the King, with- 


cerning the 
Kings 
power „ 
commit- 
ment. 


: to 0 comply with. this illegal tax. fa 


TA Wien Whether a ſubject d be con- 


out aſhgring the cauſe, was brought to a trial 
me e King's 8 Bench, in the caſe of Sir John 


0; The Roth Catholics: were all extreme! ly forward 


g Corbet. 
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Corbet.. The council for the priſoner were 095 Ann. 1626. 
Selden, Bramſton, and Calthrop. Theſe made it 

appear, that, by the Charter of king John, and 

ſix ſeveral ſtatutes, no man could be juſtly impri- 

ſoned, either by the King or council, without a 

legal proceſs; and that the cauſe of the commit- 

ment ought to be expreſſed in the return, that the 

judges might be enabled to determine whether it 

: was a law ful one. Notwithſtanding theſe unqueſ- 

BH tionable authorities, Sir Nicholas Hyde gave it as 1 
; the reſolution of the court, that the King's ſpecial _ 


: order for the commitment was a ſufficient cauſe to 

5 make the matter of the return good, and that on 

$ theſe premiſes the priſoners muſt be remanded 

V back“. The proſtitution of juſtice in this caſe was 

| apparent to the whole nation, and the unanſwera- 
ble precedents and arguments which had been 


aan | 


F The other aden at this time on | the bench were 
Dodderidge, Jones, and Whitlock. _ 
+ © Heath, the attorney-general, preſſed the court to 
| enter a general judgment, that no bail could he granted 
upon a commitment by the King or council. The | 1 
judges refuſing to go thus far, the ſame Heath, attor- 1 
. ney-general, that it might ſtand upon record that any 1 


draught from the clerk's hand. On this occaſion Sir A 
Edward Coke made the following obſervation in the | 1 


1 
ſubject committed by ſuch abſolute command might be | 4 
detained in priſon for ever, gave a poſitive direction to 38 

| the clerk of this court to make a ſpecial entry of a $6 I 
draught of the judgment. The parliament meeting fl 
Toon after, Heath thought proper to withdraw the | 1 


houſe of Commons. I fear, ſays he, were it nat for | J 
this parliament, which followed ſo ſoon after the form 1 9 0 _ 
of judgment was drawn up, there would have been hard 9 
putting io have had it entered; but a parliament bring- 
eih judges, officers, and all men into god order.“ 
Parl. Hift. vol. VII. p. 385, & /eg. 85 
ard - * The. principal arguments urged by the lawyers 
were theſe which Jollow:: 7 a 
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Ann. 1646. urged by the dere menten bal l able 11 2 on the 
ſide 
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ef 40 4 writ of Habeas cope, aid We 8 


Parliamen/ ſton, is the only means the ſubject hath to obtain his li- 
taria, 1654, berty; and the end of this writ is to return the cauſe of 
the impriſonment, that it may be examined in this court 
whether the parties ought to be diſcharged or not: But 
that cannot be done upon this return; for the cauſe of 


the impriſonment of this gentleman, at firſt, is ſo far 


the King, without preſentment: 
| ſhip to obſerve the conſequence of this cauſe: If the 
law be, that upon this return, this gentleman ſhould 


from appearing por by it, that there 1 is no cauſe 
1 all expreſſed in it. 


„This writ requires that the edule of the pri- 


7 ment ſhould be returned; and if the cauſe be not ſpeci- 
ally certified by it, yet ſhould it at the leaſt be ſhewn 
in general, that it may appear to the judges of the 
court; and it muſt be expreſſed ſo far, as that it may 
appear to be none of thoſe cauſes for which, by the law 


of the kingdom, the ſubje& ought not to be impriſon- 


ed; and it ought to be expreſſed that it was by preſent- 
= ment or indi ment, and not vpon petition or ſuggeſtion 
made to the King and lords, which is againſt the ſta- 
tute made in 25 Ed. III. c. iv. 42 Ed. III c. iii. 
By the ſtatute 25 Ed. III. c. iv. it is aside Wg et. 
tabliſhed, that no man from henceforth ſhall be taken 
by petition or ſuggeſtion made to the King and lords, 


but by indiament or courſe of law; and accordingly it 


was enacted, 42 Ed. III c. iii. the title of which ſtatute 


is, None ſhall be put to anſwer an accuſation made to 
] beſeech your lord- 


be remanded, | will not diſpute whether or no a man 


may be impritoned before he be convicted according to 


the law; but if this return ſhall be good, then his im- 


priſonment ſhall not continue for a time, but for ever, 


and the ſubjects of this kingdom may be reſtrained of 
their liberties perpetually, and by law there can be no 
remedy for the ſubject; and therefore this return can- | 


not ſtand with the laws of the realm, or that of Magna 


Charta, nor with the ſtatute of 28 Ed. III. c. iii. for if a 


man be not bailable upon this return, they cannot have 
the benefit of theſe two laws, which are the inheritance 
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ſufficient cauſe, then i it goeth to a . n 
ment of the ſubject; for in all thoſe cauſes which oh 
concern the King's ſubject, and are applicable to all 
£ times and cafes, we are not to reflect upon the preſent 
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time and government, where juſtice and mercy floweth, bi 

but we are to look what 250 betide us in the time „„ 1 
1 n 7 „„ 1 
bz „I will be bold, faid Mr. Noy, to bee your land- 55 —_— 
ſhip, touching the ſtatute of Magna Charta, c. xxx. | „ 
N Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel impriſonetur, Cc. nec ſu- 1 
; ßer eum mittimus niſi per legale Judicium be ae FF i" 
vel per legem terre. „ 1 
„ That in theſe ſtatutes theſe ends in carerrem, are 1 
_ omitted out of the printed books, for it ſhould be nec —_ 
a eum in carcerem mittimus. For theſe words, per legem 
L terræ, what lex terre ſhould be I will not take upon 
. me to ex pound, otherwiſe than I find them to be ex- 
Y pounded by acts of parliament; and this is, that they 
. are underſtood to be the proceſs of the law, ſometimes 

5 writ, ſometimes by attachment of the perſon; but whe- b 

E ther ſpeciale mandatum domini regis be intended by that 1 1 
1 or no, I leave it to your lordſhip's expoſition, upon two = 
. petitions of the Commons, and anſ wer of the King, in * 
it . n en. 200. 1 
0 In the firſt of them the 8 8 that 8 _—_ 
5 the Great Charter, the Charter of the Foreſt, and 1 
|. other Statutes, were broken; and they deſire that, for "ER: * a 
6 the good of himſelf and his people, they might be bl 
d kept and put in execution, and that they might not be —_ 
n infringed by making arreit by ſpecial command or other- „ 1 
o wiſe. And the anſwer was, that the aſſent of the lords = 
a _eftabliſhed and ordained that the ſaid charter and other | 1 
r, ſtatutes ſhould be put in execution, according to the —_ 
of _ petition, and that is without any diſturbance by arreſt, 12 1 
0 by ſpecial command, or otherwiſe, for it was granted i 
* as it was petitioned. In the ſame year, for they were 5 1 
1 very careful of this matter, and it was neceſſary it | 1 
FM ſhould be ſo, for it was then an uſual thing to take 1 
re men quihuſdam de cauſis, and many of theſe words cauſed 44 
10 many aQs of parliament, and it may be ſome of theſe —_— 
A writs ay: be ſhewn; and, IT fay, in the fame year, they 4 
at + Z 4 . complained 1 
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to the ION of their uſt rights, and the vio” 


lation 


2 eee impriſoped y Peril com- 


mand, and without indid ment, or legal courſe of law; 


and they deſired that that thing might not be done upon 
men by ſpecial command, againſt the Great Charter. 
be King makes anſwer, that he is wel) pleaſed | 
therewith; that was the firſt anſwer: And for the future 
he hath added further, If ary man be grie ved let him 
complain, and right ſhall be done unto him. This, m. 
lord, is an explanation of the Great Charter, as alſo 


the ſtatute of 37 Id. III. c. xviii. is a commentary upon 


it, that men ſhoui'd not be committed upon ſuggeſtion 


made to the King, without due proofs of law againſt 


them; and ſo it is enacted twice in one year. Huſſey, 
chief-juſtice, ſaith, that Sir John Markham told king 
Edward IV. that be could not arreſt a man upon ſuſ- 


picion of felony or treaſon, as any of his ſubjeQs might; 


becauſe if he ſhould wrong a man by ſuch areſt, the 
| portion could have no remedy againſt him.? 
Now, my lord, ſaid Mr. Selden, I will ſpeak a 
. word or two to the matter of the return, and that is 
touching the impriſonment per ſpeciale mandatum do mini 
regis, by the lords of the council, without any cauſe 
expreſſed; and admitting of any or either of both thele 
to be the return, I think, by the conſtant and ſettled 
Jaws of this kingdom, without, which we have nothing, 
no man can be juſtly impriſoned by either of them, 


without a cauſe of the commitment expreſſed in the 


return. My lord, in both the laſt arguments the ſta- 
tutes have been mentioned and fully expreſſed, yet I 


will-add a little to what hath been ſaid. The ſtatute 


of Magna Charta, c. xxix. that ſtatute, if it were fully 
executed, as it ought to be, every man would enjoy 
his liberty better than he doth. The law faith ex- 


preſsly, No man ſhall be impriſoned without due pro- 


| | ceſs of the law, out of the very body of this act of 


parliament. Beſides the explanation of other ſtatutes, 


it appears, Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel impriſonetur, 


nifi per legem terre. My lord, I know theſe words, Je- 
gem terre, do leave the queſtion where it was, if the 


interpretation of the ſtatute were not. But I think, 


under your e 5 favor, there i it muſt be intended 


b * 
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[upRISONMENT: 


by "M courſe of law, to be either by preſentment e or 


indi ment, 
„% My lord, it the meaning. if theſe words, per 7 
gem kerræ, were but as we uſe to ſay, according to the 
laws, which leaves the matter very uncertain, and per 
; ſpeciale mandatum, &c. be within the meaning of theſe 


words, according to the law, then this act had done 


nothing. The act is, no freeman ſhall be impriſoned 

but by the law of the land; il you will underſtard 
theſe words, fer legem terre, in the firſt ſenſe, this fla- 
tute will extend to villains, as well as to freemen; for 
if I impriſon another man's villain, the villain ma 


have an action of falſe impriſorment. But the lords 


and the King, for then they both had villains, miglit 
impriſon them, ard the villain could have no remedy. 
But theſe words in the ſtatute, per legem terre, were o 
the freemen, who ought rot to he impriſoned but by 
que proceſs of law; and unlets the interpretation ſhail 
be this, the freeman ſhall have no privilege above the 
villain. So that I conceive, my lord, theſe words, per 
legem terre, muſt be here lo interpreted as in the 42 


Fiz. The bill is worth the obſerving; it reciteth that 


divers perſons, without any writ or preſentment, were 


caſt into priſon, &c. that it might be enacted that it 


ſhould not be done hereafter, the anſwer there is, that 
this is an article of the Great Charter; this ſhould be 
granted. So that it ſeems the ſtatute is not taken to 
de an explanation of that of Magna Charta, but the 
very words of the ſtatute of Magna Charta.” 


ba As concernirg the matter of the return, ſaid Mr. 


Calthrop, it will reſt upon theſe parts: Firſt, whether 
the return be that he is detained in priſon by the ſpe- 
cial commandment of our lord the King, be good or 
not, without ſhewing the nature of the commandment, 
or the cauſe whereepon the commitment is grounded in 


the return. The ſecond is, whether the time of the 


firſt commitment by the commandment of the king, 
not appearing to the court, is ſufficient to detain him 


in priſon. Thirdly, whether the impriſonment of the 
£5 Ds ſudje(@s, 
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Ann. 1626.  TMpRISONMENT Was not the only puniſhment 
5 Ruſhworth, | made uſe of to awe the diſcontented nation: Sol- 
vol. I. p. 419, | ys - diers 

& ſeq. 00 | 


ſubjects, without cauſe ſhewn, but only by the com- 


mandment of the King, be warrantable by the laws 
and ſtatutes of this realm. As unto the firſt par , I find 
by the books of our law that commandments of the 
King are of ſeveral natures; by ſome of which the 
impriſonment of a man's body is utterly unlawful; and 
by others of them, although the impriſonment may be 
lawtul, yet the continuance of him without bail or 
mainprize will be utterly unlawful. There is a verbal 
command of the King's, which is by word of mouth 
of the King only, and ſuch commandment by the 
| King, by the books of our law, will not be ſufficient 
either to impriſon a man, or to continue him in priſon, 


Secondly, there is a commandment of the King by his 


commiſſion, which, according unto Calvin's caſe in the | 
ſeventh report, it is called by him breve mandatum non 
remediabile; and by virtue of ſuch a commandment the 
King may neither ſeize the goods of his ſubject, nor im- 
_ Priſon his body, as it is reſolved in 42 Aſſ. pl. 5. where 
it is agreed by all the juſtices, that a commiſſion to take 
a man's goods, or impriſon his body, without indict- 
ment or ſuit of the party, or other due proceſs, is a- 
gainſt the law. Thirdly, there is a commandment of 
the King which is grounded upon a ſuggeſtion made to 
the King or to his council; and if a man be commited 
to priſon by ſuch a ſuggeſtion by commandment of the 
King, it is unlawful, and not warranted by the law of 


the realm. The 25 Ed. III. c. iv. de proviſoribus, where- 


as it is contained in the Great Charter of the franchiſes 
of England, that none ſhall be impriſoned or arreſted 
of his freehold or of bis franchiſes, nor of his free-cuſ- 


toms, but by the law of the land. 


4 Tt is awarded, conſented, AE eftablihed, Kut 
from henceforth none ſhall be taken by petition or ſug- 
_ geſtion made to our ſovereign lord the King, or to his 
council, until it be by inditment or preſentment of his 
good and lawful neighbors where ſuck deeds are done, 
in due manner, or by proceſs, made by writ original at 


the common law; nor of his freehold, unleſs he be 
Pt Wy 


e ee eee wh 
 diers _ billeted on all thoſe of ſubſtance who Ann. 1626. 


| 0 1 given ; * their words or oat wy offence 
to 


duly brought in, and anſwer, and forejudzat of the 
ſame by way of law; and if any thing be done againſt 
the ſame it ſhall be redreſſed and holden for nought. 
4 3/ Ed. III. c. x. Although it be contained in the 
Great Charter, that no man be taken or impriſoned, or 
put out of his freehold, without due proceſs of the 
law, nevertheleſs divers perſons make falſe ſuggeſtions 
to the King himſelf, as well for malice as otherwiſe, 
_ whereof the King is often grieved, and divers of the 
realm put in great ganges, en to the form of 
the ſame ſtatute: 
_- «© Wherefore it is ordained, that all they who make 
uch ſuggeſtions be ſent, with their ſuggeſtions, to the 
chancellor or treaſurer, and they and every of them | 1 
find ſureties to purſue their ſuggeſtions; and endure the zz 
5 
a 


ſame pain which the other ſhould have had, if in caſe 
_ _ that his ſuggeſtion be found urifruez and that then pro- i 
cCeſs of the law be made againſt them: without being = 
taken or impriſoned, againſt the form of the ſame char- | : * 
ter, and other ſtatutes. 50 a 1 
„ fS8o that it appears by theſe ſeverd] ſlatutes, that 8 1 
ſuch commandments of the King as are grounded upon _—_ 
_ ſuggeſtion, either made to himſelf or to his council, for _—_ 
the impriſonment of a man, are againſt the la. 1 
„ PFourthly, I find that there is a commandment of .. 

| the King which is made under his hand with his ſignet; = 
for in the fourth and the fifth of Philip and Mary, 
Dier. 162, where the ſtatute of 1 Rich. II. c. xi. re- 
ſtraineth the warden of the Fleet for letting any man 
at large who is in upon judgment at the ſuit of any man, 
except it be by writ or other commandment of the 
King, it was doubted whether the queen, by letter un- 
der her hand and privy-ſignet, doth give command- 
ment to the warden of the Fleet to ſuffer a man who 1s 
there in execution to go about his bufineſs, or the at- 
fairs of the queen, whether this be a. warrantable com- 
mand or not within the ſtatute. And the law hath al- 
ways been conceived upon that book, that ſuch a com- 
mandment | is not warrantable by law; and if ſuch a 
command 
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Ann. 1626. to the government. They We fours were d 
into the fleet and ny” Sir Peter Hayman was 
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— 


8 will not ſerve the turn to give unto a man his 


liberty, which the law favoreth, and. had the counte- 


nance of an act of parliament for doing it, then I con- 


ceive it ſhould be a more ſtrong caſe, the King ſhould 

not have power. by his commandment to impriſon a 
man without due proceſs of the law, and reſtrain him 
of his liberty, when there had been ſo many acts of par- 
liament made for the liberty of the ſubjects. Fifthly, 
Il do find that there is the commandment of the King, 
which is by his writ under the great ſeal, or the ſeal of 


the court out of which it iſſueth, Regiſt. f. 69 & 70. In 


the writ de cautione admittenda 1 find the words manda- 

tum regis expounded to be breve regis, for the writ go- 
eth rex vic" ſalutem, &c, Stamf. 72, 5 Ed. III. c. viii. 
1 Ed. III. c. iii. ix. faith, that eyery Capias in a perſonal 


action is a commandment of the King, for it is praeci- 


| pimus tibi quod capias, & c. and yet the defendant, as 
there it is ſaid, is repleviſable by the common law. 
Sixthly, I do find by our books of law, and by the re- 
giſter, that this ſpecial mandatum domini regis is eu- 


pounded to be his writ, and that the law taketh no no- 


tice of any other ſpeciale mandatum than by this, writ; _ 
the which being ſo when the return is made, that he is 
impriſoned and detained in priſon by the ſpecial, com- 
mandment of the King, bow can the court adjudge 
upon this return, that Sir John Corbet ought to be 
kept in priſon, and not to be bailed, when the nature 
of the ſpecial commandment is not ſet forth in the re- 


turn, whereby. it may appear unto the court that he is 
not bailable.*? 


Mr. Calthrop finiſhed this lon . 1 * 
many ſtatutes, and the authority of precedents, to 
prove that the ſpecial command of the King, without 
ſhewing the nature of the command, was an illegal form 
of commitment; and that on a return of /peciale man- 

datum domini regis, without other cauſe ſhewn for im- 


priſonment, Sir John Corbet ought to obtain his li- 
berty. 


: "Sock was the oppoſition to theſe illegal exaRions, 
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diſpatched on a frivolous errand into the Palati- Ann. 1626. 
nate. Glanville an eminent lawyer, but ob- 
noxious to the crown, had been ſorced, during the 
former interval of parliament, to accept of an 
office which had obliged him to go on the expedi- 
tion to Cadiz, to the great detriment of his for- 
tune. Martial law was enforced; the lives of 
the ſoldiers put in the power of their officers. The 
cognizance of offences taken out of the proper 
courts, and judicial deciſions rendered arbitrary in 
matters of life and death. Notwithſtanding a 
power ſo incompatible with the civil privileges of 
the nation, the ſoldiers broke out into great diſor- 
ders. Robberies, rapes, cruelties, murders, fre- 
gquently committed, filled up the meaſure of mi- 
ſery under which the nation groaned. That the 
people might learn to kiſs the rod of power with 
devotion, and, becoming ſlaves by principle, re- 
verence the yoke, prieſts were inſtructed to teach 
ſpeculative deſpotiſm, and graft on religious affec- 
tions ſyſtems of civil tyranny. The following 
| Paſſages are in two ſermons which Manwaring, a 
court-chaplain preached before Charles: That 
the King is not bound to obſerve the laws of the 
realm concerning the ſubjects rights and liberties; 
but that his royal will and command in impoſing 
loans and taxes, without common conſent 1n par- 
lament, doth oblige the (ibjects' conſcience, upon 
pain of eternal damnation: That thoſe who re- 
_ fuſed to pay the required loan offended againſt the 
law of God, and the King's ſupreme authority, 
and became guilty of unpiety, diſloyalty and re- 1 
bellion: That the authority of parliament is not 9 


that though ſome of the poorer ſort were offered to 1 1 
have their money returned if they would ſubſcribe, they _ 1 
abſolutely refuſed, and ſuffered themſelves to be preſſe c i 
into the ſea-ſervice rather than comply. Ruſbwaorth, 4 
vol. J. p. 422, ENS . 


neceſſary [A 
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neceſſary for the raiſing aids and ſubſidies; and 
that the ſlow proceedings of ſuch great aſſemblies 


are not fitted for the ſupply of the ſtate's urgent 


53 neceſſities, but would rather produce ſundry ImPpe- 


diments to the juſt deſigns of princes,” At the 


ſame time Sibthorp, an officious time-ſerving ec- 
dleſiaſtic, publiſhed a ſermon: he had preached at 

Northampton, entitled, * Apoſtolic Obedience.” 

It breathes a higher ſtrain than thoſe of Man- 
waring; viz. That the prince who is the head 
makes his court and council; it is his duty to di- 
rect and make laws; he doth whatſoever pleaſes 

him, and who may fay unto him, What doſt 
thou? If princes command any thing which ſub- 

_ jects may not perform, becauſe it is againſt the 
laws of God, or of nature, or impoſſible, yet fub- _ 
jects are bound to undergo the puniſhment, wWith- 
out either reſiſtance or railing or reviling, and ſo 
to yield a paſſive obedience where they cannot ex 
hibit an active one; and I know no other caſe, 
ſaid the ſpeaker, but one of thoſe three wherein a 
ſubject may excuſe himſelf with paſſive obedi- 
ence; in all others he is bound to active obedi- 

ences. 


CHARLES * the ioprudancs not only openly 


to patronize ſuch infamous doctrines, but gave his 
ſubjects to underſtand, that ms Hantel » were 


Biſhop Laud was s employed to draw up certain in- 


ſtructions relative to the loan. Theſe inſtructions were 
ſent to the two archbiſhops, to be diſperſed among the 
inferior clergy, and publiſhed 1 in all the pariſhes of the 


realm. 


' Laud had not only aſſented to the licenſi ing Sibthorp! 8 


ſermon, but had expunged out of it ſeveral paſſages 
which did not entirely agree with the inclinations of 
the court; ſuch as againſt evil counſellors, the tolera- 
tion of Papiſts, and the prophanation of the Lord's- 
Day. Complete Hiſt. ed 1706, vol. III. p. 33, & ſeq. 
Nw s Hiſt, of the Trial 'Y — p. 443. 


8 
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as alarming as the irrational aſſertions advanced by Ann. 1626. 


_ theſe ſycophants. Archbiſhop Abbot, that humane | 
and popular prelate, was ſequeſtered from his ju- 
riſdiction, and confined to one of his houſes in 
Kent, without other ground of complaint than the 

_ refuſing to licenſe Sibthorp's ſermon. Williams, 
the late keeper, did not eſcape the cenſure of the 

rty: An information was ſent up againſt him to 
the lords of the council for encouraging Puritans. 

Laud's reſtleſs jealouſy of this man haunted him 
in his ſleep®. 

_* WmLsT England carried the face of a con · 
N quered province; whilſt the liberties and proper- 
ties of the ſubject lay proſtrate at the mercy of a 

_ » raſh imperious monarch, a rapacious inſolent mi- 
niſſter, and a deſigning bigoted prieft*, whilſt pri- 
ſons were daily filling with patriots; great prepa- 

rations were making for foreign hoſtilities. ; 

' _ Hap Charles made uſe of the money he had 
tyrannically extorted from his ſubjects to ſupport 

the king of Denmark, who had been enticed into 
the German quarrel by his importunities and pro- 

miſes, he would in this point have anſwered the 
expectations of the public; but, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all men, a ſquadron which had been ſent 
to lie in the mouth of the Elbe, to prevent the 

en furniſhing nenen, materials for 


ui It is tranſmitted om his own 5 that at 
this time he was made uneaſy by a dream which repre- | 
ſented the biſhop of Lincoln brought to him in chains; 
but that he had returned freed from them; that he 
| leaped upon a horſe, departed, and he could not over- 
take him. Laud's Diary in He, Breviate of his 
Life, fol. ed. 1644, p. 9. 85 
i This was Laud, whoſe furious indie ved fo in- 
gratiated him with the King and his miniſter, that he 
directed all the eccleſiaſtical affairs, and no one was 
preferred in the church but by his recommendation. 
Prynne's Breviate of the Life of Laud, p. 6. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ſhipping from that country, was recalled, and the 


paſſage by the Sound. to the king of Denmark's 
domir ions left undefended. A reſolution was haſ- 
tily taken to break with France. Charles, at the 


time he was embroiled with his own ſubjects, and 


thus deprived of the counſels of all the wile and 


virtuous in his kingdom; worſted in all his war- 


hike attempts; unſupplied with any treaſure, but 
what he attained by the moſt exaſperating mea- 
ſares; before he had accommodated matters with 
the houſe of Auſtria, wantonly attacked the next 
great power in Europe. If we trace the incen- 
tives to this extravagantly- imprudent ſtep, we 
ſnall find them all center in the levity of the im- 


petuous Buckingham; a man whom fate had deſ- 


tined to be the bane of his two patrons, and in 
whom we ſee a ſtriking example of that ill judg- 
ment which commoaly directs the favor of princes, 
Tas ſplendor which ſurrounded Buckingham 
at the time when he was diſpatched to France, 
to conduct Heurietta-Maria into England, did not 
a little dazzle a court uncommonly apt to be af- 
fected with empty appearances. This, and the 
importance of his employment, had occaſioned 

his reception to be more than ordinarily magni- 
ſicent, gracious, and friendly. In the midft of 
thoſe ſcenes of gaiety, pleaſure and diſſipation, 
' which this occaſion produced, ſome favorable glan- 
ces inſpired him with the hopes of entering into 
an amorous intrigue with no leſs conſpicuous a per- 
| ſonage than Ann of Auſtria, the young queen of 
France; whom report avers to have been ex- 
tremely taken with the gaudy appearance and fa- 
miliar manners of the Engliſh favorite; the pro- 
greſs of whoſe amour, during his abode at Paris, 

Was diſappointed by the watchful Richlieu; but 

Buckingham, with a temerity peculiar to himſelf, 


on a ſlight pretence left Henrietta-Maria at Bou- 
loign, and returned to Amiens, where he had a 
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ſecret interview with the French queen, who had Ann. 1626. 


: accompanied her ſiſter-in-law thus far on her Jour- 
ney. This coming to Lewis's ear, the queen's 


domeſtics were diſmiſſed, and that monarch en- 
tertained a high reſentment againſt Buckingham 
on the unparalleled infolence of his conduct. When 


he was making, on a frivolous pretence, prepara- 


tions for another embaſly to Paris, he received a 


meſſage from Lewis, that he muſt lay aſide the 


deſign of ſuch a journey. On the receipt of this 


meſſage he romanticatly {wore, that he would ſee 


the French queen in ſpite of all the power of 


France; and from that moment he endeavored to 
make a rupture between the two monarchs. - 

H was ſoon ſupplied with ptetences to forward 
ſuch a diſpoſtion ; Charles had been uſed extremely 


ill by the French court on ſeveral occaſions. - It 


was with 7 5 difficulty he had obtained the reſ- 


toration of his ſhips, even after they had perſorm- 
ed the ſtipulated ſervice at Rochelle. Though 
Lewis had given him great hopes that he would 


enter heartily into the alliance againſt the Auſtrian 
family, yet this was no farther proſecuted than 


was neceſſary to make an advantageous treaty 
with the court of Spain. Charles's reſentment of 
theſe provocations was much heightened by the 
treatment he had met with from his own queen, 


who had carried herſelf with an inſupportable inſo- 


| lence of behaviour from the firſt of their union; 


a period of time when this princeſs had not arrived 
to more than ſixteen years of age. She had an ad- 
| mired perſon, and a vi\acity that gave her a quick- _ 
nels in repartee, which was generally miſtaken for 


the ſuperior endowment of underſtanding. The 


vanity which theſe ſuperficial qualifications excite = 
in a young female mind, was in her much height- 
| ened by circumſtances ariſing from her particular 
| ſituation. The great conceſſions which Charles 


| had made for a wife muſt naturally inſpire a high 
or. I. % idea 
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HIS TO RY OF ENGLAND. 


An. 1626. idea of ſelf· importance in the deſtined bride; and 


cauſe to hope 


rience, vanity, and enthuſiaſm. 
airs which this young queen aſſumed to her huſ- 
band, diſputing with him on all points, aſſerting 
| that he had no right to meddle or preſume to give 
advice on the nomination of her domeſtics, or the 
gs her houſhold; the performing a -ridicu- 


ſuch was the general opinion in the French court 


of the vaſt influence which this princeſs would 


have on the future conduct of her huſband and fa- 


ther- in- aw, that on theſe grounds father Berulle 
5 „That the propoſed marriage 
would be not only for the benefit of the Englith 
Catholics, but of al the Catholics in Chriſtendom; 
that there was nothing to be hazarded in madame, | 
ſeeing that ſhe was as firm in the faith and in piety 
as he could deſire. On the contrary, he had great 
dearly beloved of 
the King, who was already well enough diſpoſed to 
be a Catholic, and of the prince of Wales, ſhe 
might by ſo much the more contribute to their 
converſion, as women have wonderful power over 


aſſured the pope, 


that ſhe, being 


their huſbands and fathers-in-law, when love has. 


given them the aſcendant over their ſpirits; that 
madame was fo zealous in religion, that there was 
no doubt but ſhe would employ in this pious de- 
ſign all which depended upon her induſtry; and 
that if God fhould not bleſs her intentions in the 
perſons of king James, and of the prince of 
Wales, it was apparent that their children would 
be the reſtorers of the faith which their anceſtors 
had deſtroyed, ſeeing the would have the charge 
to educate them in the belief, and in the exerciſes 


of the Catholic religzon, till che age of thirteen 


years.“ 
Ir is eaſy to imagine what effect inſtructions 
and inſinuations like theſe muſt have on a young, 
vain, and bigoted mind; and what muſt be the 


conduct produced from a conjunction of inexpe- 


lous 


The inſolent 


CHARLES L 


tous penance * to Tyburn, which had been enjoin- Ann. 1646. 


Ed her by her prieſts, there to pay devotion to the 


martyrs who had ſuffered in the Popiſh cauſe: 
theſe, and the continual altercations occaſioned 
by the petulance and abſurd pretenſions of her 


French attendants, obliged Charles to diſmiſs 


them from their miſtreſs's ſervice, and ſend them 
. out of his dominions. 


Ir was fome time before this period that do- 
meſtic diſputes had atiſen to fuch a height be- 


tween this pair, that Henrietta had earneſtly de- 
ſired leave to return to Paris, there to reſide for 


ſome time: This requeſt had been granted her by 

the intereſt of Buckingham, but on the condition 
of his attending her. When this condition was 
made known to the court of France, it produced' 


that denial from Lewis which has been related 
above; and the enraged and diſappointed Buck- 


ingham found it eaſy to inſpire with the ſame 


paſſions the facile diſpoſition of his maſter, alread: 


chagrined with conjugal diſcord, and with the 


many provocations Which he had recerved from 
i his brother-in-law the French king. 


__ » A TR1PLE alliance was formed by the king of War with 
= England, the duke of Savoy (who had been left France. 


_ expoſed to the Spaniard, through the perfidious 
conduct of the French miniſtry), and the duc de 
Rohan, the head of the Hugonot party in France. 
This alliance had been effected by means of the 
due de oubize, brother to the duc de Rohan, 


and the abbot de Scaglia, ambaſſador from the 
duke of Savoy. They had both reſided for ſome 
time in England, and had been highly careſſed by 


Buckingham, with a view to his deſigns on France. 


According to a concerted plan between the Eng- 


liſh court and the duc de Rohan, on the twenty- 


ſeventh of June, Buckingham, with a fleet of an 


* his penance was perform barefooted. 
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Ann. 1627. hundred fail, ſet out for Rochelle. 
ſüurprize, on 'his arrival at this place he found the 
gates ſhut againſt him: The deſign had been de. 
termined without the approbation, or even the 
knowledge of the Rochellers. 
not readily conſtrue in an advantageous ſenſe the 
unexpected arrival of the forces of a monarch who 
had ſo lately lent aſſiſtance for the purpoſe of their 


Rapin. 


* 


Attempt on 


5 the Me of 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
To his great 


This people could 


deſtruction. To the duke de Soubiſe, who was 
ſent by Buckingham to aſſure them of the good 


intentions of Charles, and to demand admittance 
to his troops, they gave this civil denial: © That 
being in ſtrict union with all the Proteſtants in he 
kingdom, they could not receive into the city the 
offered ſuccors, without the conſent of the whole 


body of the Hugonots.” On this refuſal from 


the Rochellers, Buckingham directed his courſe to 
the Iſle of Rhee, contrary to the advice of Soubize, | 
who recommended a deſcent upon Oleron, that 
iſland being ill ſupplied with troops, and iche forts 5 
not provided for a ſiege. Fe. 
Tux whole conduct of Ruckiogham's 8 attempt 5 
upon the Ifle of Rhee was ſuch a ſeries of unac- 
countable blunders, that ſome authors have attri- 
buted it to the influence of ſome flattering propo- 
ſals conveyed to him by the French queen. Which- 
ever of theſe might be the cauſe of his proceed- 
ings, ignorance or treachery, the management of 
__. this buſineſs reflects eternal diſhonor both on 
Buckingham and his maſter: On the one for exe 


euting a plan of this conſequence in a raſh abſurd 


manner; and on the other for truſting an impor- 
tant command to a mere courtier, raw and inex- 
perienced in the exerciſes of war, and ignorant of 
all the rudiments of military ſcience. 
g good their landing at the 
: ile of Rhee notwithſtanding a ſtout don 


THE. Engliſh made 


from 


+ Lewis's refuſing admittance t to Mansfeldy 8 army is 
1 mentioned 


cn A R LES: 17 357 i 

from the French commander, Thoyras, at 2 8 Ans; 1627. 1 
head of three thouſand foot and two hundred v8 
horſe. Buckingham was adviſed by Soubize to "Tl 
improve the panic of the French, and attack the Ruſhworth. 1 
cCitadel of St. Martin. This good counſel was "i 
diſregarded, and Buckingham loft five days in for- 1 
tifying himſelf, and making preparations to attack 1 
the fort in the moſt regular manner. -At length Wh 
he laid ſiege to St. Martin's, but neglected to 1 
take a ſmall fort lying upon the ſhore, named La 1 
Prie. When the army made their attack. on St. 1 
M.,artin's, Buckingham ſent ſuch ſanguine aſſuran- 1 | 
ces to Charles, that a proclamation was prema- Wl 
turely iſſued for encouraging the Engliſh to tranſ- Wo 
port themſelves and their families to the Ifle of Ut 9 
Rqhee; but the progreſs of this conqueſt advanced 1 
very lowly, or rather was at a ſtand. Thoyras 1 
refuſed to ſurrender; and Buckingham, after ſe- 1 
Veral fruitleſs attacks, was obliged to turn the 8 
ſiege into a blockade: He received a recruit from "my 


Ireland of ſixteen hundred men; five hundred 
from the Rochellers, who, by the perſuaſion of 
Soubize, had now declared for the .Engliſh; and 
Charles according to direction, prepared a large 
reinforcement from England. The French had 
by this time recovered from the ſurprize which 
the unexpected deſcent of the Engliſh had occa- 
ſioned, and contrived to throw in proviſions to 
the citadel of St. Martin. Buckingham might 
| have rendered ſuch ſupplies ineffectual by making 
himſelf maſter of a well, from whence the inha- 
bitants drew all their water; but this was neglect- 


mentioned in the declaration of war publiſhed on the 

. occaſion of theſe hoſtilities againſt France, To aſſign 
this refuſal as one of the reaſons for the preſent invaſion 
was highly abſurd, ſince the union between France and 
England, in the. marriage of Charles and Henrietta, 
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L g58 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
4 Ann. 162). ed, and the enemy ſuffered to ſecure themſelves 
1 in che poſſeſſion of it. 1 


the French full oportunity to collect, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Spaniards, fo large a naval force, 


that their fleet exceeded, in number of ſhips, that : 


of the Engliſh. By means of this fleet, and the 
advantage which the poſſeſſion of fort La Prie 
gave them, they landed ſo large a body of forces, 
that Buckingham began to think of a retreat. 


When this reſolution was made known to Sou- i; 
bite, he ſtrongly repreſented to him the diſtreſſes 


which ſuch an abandonment would bring upon 
the French Proteſtants in general, and particular- 


ly upon the Rochellers; who, on the faith of 


England, had at length declared for the allics, and 


thus had drawn upon themſelves the ſevere reſent 


ment of iheir monarch. The duke de Rohan 
and himſelf, preſuming on an effectual aſſiſtance 


from England, had been fo active that they were 


declared public traitors. The duke de Rohan * 


was condemned to be torn in pieces by four horſes, | 
and fifty thouſand crgwns ſet upon his head. Theſe 
_ prefling circumſtances were all urged in vain; 


Buckingham was tired of his ſituation, and deter- 


mined io return to England, though he daily ex- 
pected a large reinforcement from thence, under 


the command of his friend the earl of Holland, 


But before this reſolve was put in execution, he 


made a vain attempt to take the citade] by ftorm ; 


ih After having loſt many men in the adventure, he 
* r Eng | began his march to the water. ide, A La Prie 


retreat from 
the Iſle of 


N According to a RT 3 on ol Fan the 1 


at the time when Buckingham invaded France, he had 
_ made an inſurrection in Rouvergn, and acted there with 
great ſucceſs, He had had great offers of money and 
honors from the French king, to tenpt him not to 
join the 9 | 


Tut length of time ſpent in the ſhege had given 


being 


CHARLES 1 


paſſage open but by a narrow cauſeway, which had 
on each ſide of it deep ditches and ſaltpits. Buck- 
ingham had neglected erecting a fort at the entry 
on the cauſeway to ſecure his retreat; and no ſoon- 


er had the Engliſh entered the narrow way, than, 
in this diſadvantageous ſituation, they were at- 


tacked by their enemies, Who made great ſlaugh- 
ter among them; the courage of the Engliſh troops 
preſerved them from a general rout; the French 
retreated in their turn, and Buckingham, with his 
remaining forces, gained the fleet, and returned 
home with the loſs of upwards of four thouſand 
men out of ſeven thouſand he had carried out with 
him. This diſgraceful diſaſter brought a heavy 
additional load of public odium on the already 
_ univerſally deteſted miniſter. He was received by 
his fond maſter with'as great acknowledgment for 
- ſuppoſed ſervices, as if he had brought home the 
- r of an important victory“. 
__ CHraRLEs kindly attributed the cauſe of his fa- 
vorite's ill ſucceſs to the want of a ſeaſonable ſup- 


ply; and the earl of Holland, who was juſt fet- 


ting out from Plymouth when Bucking ns re- 


turned, was, among others, accuſed of dilatori- 


neſs in his proceedings. Buckingham's arrival 

was followed by deputies from the Rochellers, who 
earneſtly ſolicited Charles for the performance of 
promiſes which had been made them on his part; 


1 promuſes on the faith of which they had been * 


On the Ane 3 18 1 was 


made known to Charles, he ſent him conſolatory let- 


ters on the occaſion of his diſgrace, conjuring him, of 
the ſacred ties of friendſhip, not to make the diſaſter 


irrecoverable, by afflicting himſelf for the faults * 


others. During the progreſs of his operations at the 
Ille of Rhee, Charles had ſent him many compliments 
on the report of his Oy exploits. A. in Br. 
* 6988. fol. 3. . 

2 A a 4 | vailed 


a 
being i in the poſſeſſion of the enemy, there was no Ann. 1627. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


| Ann. 1627, vailed on to take up arms, but were now left ex- 


' Diftreſſed 


ſtate of the 


Rochellers. 


poſed to the reſentment of their furious bigoted 


W who, happily furniſhed with a pretex: 
aad an opportunity to rum them, had beſet their 


town both by land and ſea. Their circumſtances 
were deſperate, by reaſon that they were in immc- 
diate danger of famine from the ill maragement of 


Buckingham, who had diſappointed them of large 
_ proviſions of corn which they had been promiſed 
from England. The diſcontents of the Engliſh, 
with the juſt complaints of the wretched Rochel- 
lers, made a general ontery againſt Buckingham, 
ard the preſent ſyſtem of government. The ma- 
riners came in tumultuous crowds to Whitehall, 
_ demanding their pay with great earneſtnels. The 
enemy appeared: in triumph, entered the harbors, 
and inſuſted the Engliſh on their own coaſts. Ma- 
ny ſhips had been taken in a few years, and the 
merchants were diſcouraged from building, be- 
cauſe they were into the King“ 8 ſerv! ice, and 
not paid. 


TIE univerſal voice of the people, e ear- 


i neſtly demanded a parliament, Charles's neceſſi- 
ties, and the preſent critical ſituation of affairs, 


_ occaſioned a general council to be called to con- 
ſult on this point. Sir Robert Cotton, in a lon 


and labored ſpeech, made it appear that the only 


remedy for the growing evils of the times, Was 
to acquieſee with the de ſire of the people, and call 


a parliament; that this was the only way by which 
a ſufficient ſupply could be timely raiſed for the 
urgent neceſſities of the ſtate. This ſtrong re- 


prelentation, with ſome flattering aſſurances at the 
cloſe of his ſpeech, that Buckingham might re- 


gain his popularity if the public could be per- | 


luaded 1 into a belief that he was the firſt mover 
in cou cl to call a parliament, had fo much 
ah, | Weight 


CH; A N 1 ROS: 1 361 
weight with the miniſtry that writs were iſſued Arn. 1627. 
out for that aſſembly to meet the ſeventeenth of 
March following *. Previous to this meeting, 
warrants were ſent to all parts to releaſe the pri- 
ſoners who had been confined on account of the 
loan. The number of them, all people of fa- 
ſhion and fortune, amounted to ſeventy- eight v. 
Theſe, gentlemen of tried reſolution, were many 
of them ' choſen members of the enſuing parlia- 
ment; the people fixing their hopes of redreſs on January 29. 
Patriots whoſe ſufferings for the public cauſe had Parliament 
given flattering aſſurances of an uncorruptible in- called. 
tegrity. Beſides this order for a general releaſe, Priſoners 
the court tought proper to ſend writs of ſum- releaſed. 


. eng 
—— 


— « - 


28 » Before the bebte was taken 1 to call this parlia- 
ment, Charles had borrowed one hundred and twenty „„ 
thouſand pounds of the city of London, for which _ 1 
they had lands to the value of twenty-one thouſand 
pounds per year aſſured to them; he likewiſe borrowed 5 
thirty thouſand pounds of the Talk — company. e = 
Baker*s Chronicle, p. 440. _ | 
A liſt of the priſoners who were ſet at liberty by 
this order of the court: | 
Sir John Strangeways, - Sir Tho. Grantham, =. Ark 
Will. Armyn, Sir Will. Maſſam, Sir Will. Wilmore, =—_ 
Sir Eraſmus Draiton, Sir Edw. Aiſcough, Sir Nath. Ber- 

_ nardiſtown, Sir Ro Poyntz, Sir Beachum St. John, Sir 
Oliver Luke, Sir Maurice Berkley, Sir Tho. Went- 
worth, Sir John Wray, Sir W. Conſtable, Sir John 
_ Hotham, Sir John Pickering, Sir Fra. Barrington, Sir 
Will. Chauncey, Sir Walter Earl, Sir Tho. Darnel, Sir 
Harbottle Grimſton, Sir John Corbet, Sir John Elliot, 
Sir John Hevingham, knights; W. Anderſon, Terring- 
ham Norwood, John Trigonwell, Tho. Godfrey, Rich. 
EKnightly, Tho. Nicholas, John Hamden, Geo. Rat- 
cliff, John Dutton, Henry Poll, Nath. Conwell, Rob. 

 Hatly, Tho. FElmes, John Sievehs: W. Coriton, Geo. 
Cateſby, eſquires; Tho. Wood, John Wilkinſon, W. 
Allan, Tho. Holyhead, ventlemen. Thirty- three Lon- 
doners. Neuſt worth, vol. I. p. 15 * 
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Ann. 1627. 


HISTORY: OF ENGLAND. 9 
mons to the diſgraced peers: Abbot, Arundel, 


Brittol, and the biſhop of Lincoln, were all per- 
n mitted, according to their right, to 

Thus far Charles aſſorted his con- 

duct to the ſatisfaction of the public; but fearing 
that Buckingham, notwithſtandin ng the hopes given 

by Sir Robert Cotton, would 
bbject of parliamentary proſecution, he determin- 
ed to ſhew that aſſembly that he was reſolutely 


attend in 
parliament. 


bent to ſupport his favorite, and not to relinquiſh 
any of the authority he had aſſumed to make diſ- 


 cretionary levies on the ſubjects. 
time when writs were iſſued to ſummon a parlia- 
ment, the privy-council were conſulting on me- 
thods to raiſe an arbitrary and heavy tax, by way 


Ruſhworth, 
3 4274 


At Bruſſels. 


pounds for arms for horſe and foot. 


of exciſe; and at the ſame time thirty thouſand 

unds were ſent over into the Low- Countries to 
bir William Balfour and colonel Dalbier, for raiſ- 
ing one thouſand horſe, and ſeventy thouſand 


a certain'ſum on all the counties of England, for 


the building ſhips, was alſo under conſideration, 
that an independent, conſtant, unlinuted revenue 
might, by this means, be raited for the ule of the 
crown”. No” 


Auen 


955 "FS the mating of the parliament, a „ 
ty 0 Among their 
f. was found a letter written to their father rector 
The ſubſtance of this letter is the hopes 
which the body entertained on the preſent ſituation of 
affairs in England. The foundation of their hopes was 


eſuits were taken at Clerkenwell. 


in the Arminians, who affected mutation; that the 


Catholics encouraged them in their ſchemes of making 


the King independent, and freeing him of his ward, 


the parliament; that they had ſhewn the means how 


to ſettle the exciſe; ; that it was to be done by a merce- 


nary army of Germans: In farming the exciſe, ſays 


this letter, the country is moſt likely to riſe; if the 


mercenary 


ill continue the 


At the very 


The levying 


1 % 00, 


2 »w 
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Charles, in his ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſ- 
ſion, inſtead of attempting to ſoften the Com- 
mons by ſoothing words and fair promiſes, flun 
out this threat: Every man, fays he, now mu 
do according to his conſcience; wherefore if you, 
as God forbid! ſhould not do your duties in con- 339” & leq. 
tributing what the ſtate at this time needs, I muſt, 


CC 


. 


n AKILES 1 


- Amons all the abſurd meaſures which hitherto Ann. 162). 
had been taken by Charles and his miniſtry, not ? 
one of them is more ſtriking than this of giving 
ſo general an alarm on the eve of a parliament; 
at a time when, under the protection of their re- 
preſentatives, the nation could make a more re- 
gular and legal oppoſition to the oppreſſive prac- 


tices of the crown; at ſuch a time to advance pre- 


tences which, if brought into practice, muſt alter 
the whole ſyſtem of the government, and eſtabliſh 


a regular tyranny, is a madneſs which carries with 


it the appearance of the infatuation of enthuſiaſtic 
_ zeal, rather than the common incongruity of mi- 
niſterial counſels : but Charles looked on theſe for- 
midable preparations as ſo many precautions 
againſt the conſequences of an enraged parlia- 
ment; and ſuch an open declaration of a deter- 
mined purpoſe to maintain the authority he had 


aſſumed, as the moſt certain check on the councils 


of that aſſembly, which would rather wink at op- 
preſſions which might be temporary, and comply 

with all the demands of their ſovereign, than, by 
driving him to extremities, riſk not only the reali- 
ty, but the appearance of Freedom. 

Turs being the politics of the miniſtry, Third 


7 


_ mercenary army ſubjugate the country, then the ſol- 
diers and projectors ſhall be paid out of the confiſca- 
tions; if the country be too hard for the ſoldiers, then 
they muſt conſequently mutiny; which is equally ad- 
 Vantageous to us. Our ſuperlative deſign is to work 
the Proteſtants as well as the Catholics, to welcome a 


conqueror.”* Ruſbrbortb. Ephemeris Parliamentaria. 


Parl. Hiſt. 


. 


363 


Parliament. 


vol. VII. p. 


364 


Ann. 1627. in diſcharge of my conſcience, uſe thoſe other 
means which God hath put into my hands, to ſave 
that which the follizs of ſome particular men may 

otherwiſe hazard to loſe.” What muſt have been 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 


the feelings of this aſſembly, many individuals 


of which, united to the ſenſe of public injury, 
had in their own perſons ſuffered from the injuſ- 
tice of the crown? what muſt have been its feel- 
ings to hear Charles, inſtead of offering conceſ- 
ſions to repair the notorious breach he had made 
in the conſtitution; inſtead of endeavoring to bury 
the memory of paſt offences in oblivion; to hear 
him attempt to eſtabliſh, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple in the government, that God had put into 


his hands other means to impoſe taxes than by par- 


liament? Undoubtedly, at the utterance of theſe 


expreſſions a lively ſenſe of public danger fired the 


imagination, of every patriot in the houſe; whilſt 
the bitter ſenſe of paſt, and dread of future fuf- 
ferings, warmed the indignation of leſs exalted 
- Aces. V nn rel 
Ir we reflect on the outrages committed by the 
government in the intermediate ſpace between the 
concluſion of the laſt, and the beginning of the 
_ preſent parliament; with the extreme folly with 
which the public meaſures were conducted, to the 
infamy, loſs, and even danger of the nation; if 
we recollect the manly reſentment which the lead- 


ing members of the laſt parliament ſhewed at of- 


| fences far leſs grievous than the ſufferings of the 
preſent time-—members all nominated in this, and 
bearing the ſame influence; their patriotic warmth 
excited by an accumulation of reiterated evils; 
with this provoking inſtance of the wrong- headed 
inflexibility of their monarch: If we reflect on all 
_ theſe circumſtances, we ſhall be wrapt in wonder 


at the capacity of the men who guided the coun- 
ſels of this aſſembly, who, enraged by ſuch inju- 


- ious wrongs, and ſuch provoking inſults, could 
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form and execute a plan of operations, in which Ann. 1627, 
forbearance and decorum of expreſſion and action, 
| were as neceſſary as vigor, ability, and reſolution. 
Wurm Charles had ended his ſpeech, the lord - 
keeper, after having made a tedious harangue on 
the ſituation of the European powers, the ambi- 
tion of the houſe of Auſtria, the perfidy of the _ 
French court, and the danger to which Englant 
vas expoſed from the conjunction of thoſe formi-' 
dable adverſaries, repeated the ridiculous plea of 
the war having been originally undertaken by ad- 
vice of parliament; and added, This way of 
parliamentary ſupplies, as his majeſty told you, 
he hath choſen, not as the only way, but as the 
fitteſt; not becauſe he is deſtitute of others, but 
becauſe it is more agreeable to the goodneſs of 
his own. moſt gracious diſpoſition, and to the de- 
fire and weal of his people. If this be deferred, 
. neceſſity and the ſword of the enemy make way 
to the others. Remember his ape 8 admoni- 
tion! I ſay, Remember it!” ꝰ 
 NoTw1iTHSTANDING theſe repeated 1 the 
; Commons, after having preſented Sir John Finch, 
the queen's attorney, for their ſpeaker *, calmly 
ſettled their ſeveral committees for privileges and 
elections, for religion, for grievances, and trade. 
s paſſed a an order chat all the members of 


92 . John Pinch; e to Uk manner of his 

predeceſſor, made a very miniſterial ſpeech : After hav- 
Ing praiſed monarchy above every other conſtitution of 

government, he addreſſed the throne in the following 
ſtrain: «Kings, ſaid he, know no other tenor but 

God's ſervice, and their value is only tried at his beam; 
Whence the poet ſaid, the parents of the firſt kings 
were Cælum & Terra, divine inſtitution and human ap- 
probation.”” The whole tenor of the diſcourſe was to 
ſhew the expediency of union; viz. a parliamentary 

compliance with the King's meaſures. Part. 150 vol. 


VI. p. 347, & Jes. 
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Ann. 1627. the houſe ſhould receive the ſacrament, they "I 


up a Petition to the King for a general faſt to be 


Debates of obſerved throughout the ki 
the Con 


' mons. 
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ngdom. Then they 
entered into conſideration of the late oppreſſions: 


The billeting foldiers; raiſing arbitrary taxes; the 
impriſonment of thoſe who refuſed to comply, and 


the refuſal of bail on an Habeas Corpus to certain 
_ gentlemen who demanded it. The debate on this 


- ſubject was opened in the follow ing manner by Sir 
| Part. Hit, Francis Seymour: * This is the great council of 

| vol. VII. p. 
361, & ſeq, majeſty may ice, as in a true glaſs, the eſtate of 


the kingdom; and here, if not here alone, his 
the kingdom, We are all called hither by his ma- 


jeſty's writs, to give him faithful counſel, ſuch as 
may ſtand with his honor, but that we muſt do 
without flattery ; and being choſen by 


the Com- 
mons to deliver up their juſt grievances, this we 


muft do without fear. Let us not be like Cam- 
 byſes's judges; who being aſked by him concern- 
ing fomething unlawful, ſaid, though there were 
no written laws, the Perſian kings might do what 
they lift. How can we expreſs our affections 
while we retain our fears, or ſpeak of giving till 
wie know whether we have any thing to give? for 


if his majeſty may be perſuaded to take what he 


will, what need we to give? That this hath been 
| done appeareth by the billeting of ſoldiers, and 
impriſonment of gentlemen for refuſal of the loan; 
| who, if they had done the contrary for fear, their 
faults would have been as great as thoſe who were 
the projectors of it. To conntenance theſe pro- 
ceedings, hath it not been preached in the pulpit, 
or rather prated, All we have is the King's, Jure 
divine? When preachers forſake their own calling, 
and turn ignorant ſtateſmen, we ſee how willing 
they are to "change a good conſcience for a biſho- 


TIC. 37 


Sin John Elliot, after having ſtrongly ſet forth 
| the late grievances, ſeconded a motion which Sir 


F d ancis 


\ 


FF 


Francis Seymour had made at the concluſion of Ann. 16 


his ſpeech for a committee on theſe particulars. 


Aena read, faid Sir Robert Philips, of a Ephemeri; 
cuſtom among the old Romans, that once every Parliamen- 


year they had a ſolemn feaſt for their ſlaves, at 


which they had liberty without exception to ſpeak 
what they would, thereby to eaſe their afflicted 
minds; which being finiſhed, they ſeverally return- 
ed to their former ſervitude. This may, with 
_ ſome reſemblance and diſtinction, well ſet forth 
dur preſent ſtate; where, now after the revolution 
of ſome time, and grievous ſufferings of many 
violent oppreſſions, we. have, as thoſe ſlaves had, 
a day of liberty of ſpeech; but ſhall not, I truſt, 
be hereafter ſlaves, for we are born free: Yet 


what new illegal proceeding our ſtates and perſons 


have ſuffered, my heart yearns to think, my 


tongue falters to utter; they have been well repre- 


| {ſented by divers worthy gentlemen before me. 


Yet one grievance, and the main one as I conceiye, 


| hath not been touched, which is our religion—reli- 
gion, Mr. Speaker, made vendible by commiſſion, 
and men, for pecuniary annual rates, diſpenſed 
withal; whereby Papiſts may, without fear of 
law, practiſe idolatry. For the oppreſhons under 
which we groan, 1 draw them under two heads: 
Acts of power againſt law, and judgments of law 
againſt our liberties. Of the firſt fort are, ſtrange 
inſtructions; violent exactions of money thereup- 
on; impriſonment of the perſons of ſuck who (to 
deliver over to their poſterity the liberty they re- 
ceived from their forefathers, and lawfully were in 
poſſeſſion of) refuſed ſo to lend; and this aggra- 
vated by the remedileſs continuance and length 
thereof; and chiefly, the ſtrange, vaſt, and un- 
limited power of our lieutenants and their depu- 
ties, in billeting ſoldiers, in making rates, in grant- 
ing warrants for taxes as their diſcretions ſhall 
guide them; and all this againſt the law. INE 
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Ang. 7647. laſt are the moſt inſupportable burthens which at 


this preſent afflict our poor country, and the moſt 
cruel oppreſſion which ever yet the kingdom of 
England endured; theſe upſtart deputy lieutenants 
(of whom, perhaps, i in ſome caſes and times, there 
may be good uſe, being regulated by law) are 
the worſt of grievances, and the moſt forward 
and zealons executioners of theſe violent and un- 
| lawful courſes which have been commended unto 


them ; of whoſe proceedings, and for the quality- 


ing of whoſe unruly powers, it is more than time 

to conſult and determine * Judgments of lav? 
againſt our liberty there have been three, each lat- 

ter ſtepping forwarder than the former upon the 


right of the ſubject; aiming in the end to tread 


and trample under foot all law, and that in the 
form of the law. The firſt was the judgment of 

the pyſtnati*; whereby a nation which I heartily 
love for their ſingular good zeal in our religion, 
and their free ſpirits to preſerve Liberty far be- 


yond any of us, is made capable of the like fa- 


vors, privileges, and immunities, as ourſelves en- 
Joy. The ſecond was the judgment upon impoſi- 
tions in the Exchequer- court by the barons. The 
third was that fatal late Jemen againſt os liber- 


s Sir William Earl reported from the committee for 


examination of complaints againſt deputy-lieutenants, 


that Sir John Stoell, a deputy-lieutenant, having con- 
ceived diſpleaſure againſt the town of "Taunton on the 
choice of their burgeſſes to ſerve in this parliament, 
made a removal of the ſoldiers billeted in that town, 
and fixed twelve men on the mayor and the recorder, 
and other principal citizens; who, being encouraged by 
authority, committed great riots and enormities. Jour- 


nals of the Commons, vol, I. p. 886. 


Ihe judges, to flatter James, had 8 that 


by law the Scots born after his acceſſion, were natu- 


ralized, and capable of all the 8 of an Engliſh 


ſubject. 


7 


| return 
| ſerve i 
t hyp $ 
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ty of the ſubje& impriſoned by the King, argued Ann. 1628. 
and pronounced but by one judge alone: 1 can live 
although another, who has no right, be put to live 

with me; nay, I can live although | pay exciſcs 
and impolitio::s more than I do; but to have my 

liberty, which is the ſoul of my life, taken from 

me by power; and to have my bedy pent up in a 

jail, without remedy by law, O improvident an- 
ceſtors! O unwiſe forefathers! to be ſo curious in 
providing for the quiet: poſſeſſion of our laws, and 
the liberties of parliament, and to neglect our per- 

ſons and bodies, and to let them lie in priſon, and 

that durante bene placito, remedileſs. If this be law, 

why do we talk of liberties? why do we trouble 

ourſelves with a diſpute about law, franchiſes, pro- 

perty of goods, ard the like? what may any man 

call his own, if not the liberty of his perſon?“ 

This topic was farther enforced in the followirg 

manner by Sir Thomas Wentworth: © They 

have taken from us—what ſhall ! ſay? indoad, n 

what have they left us? they have taken from us 

all means of ſupplying the King, and ingratiating 
ourſelves with him, by tearing up the roots of all 
property; which if they be not ſet ſeaſonably in 

the ground by his majeſty's hand, we ſhall have, 

inſtead of beauty, baldneſs. By one and the fame 
thing have the King and people been hurt, and by 1 
one muſt they be cured. To viadicate what? new 
things? no; our ancient, lawſul, and vital liber- 

ties, by reinforcement of the ancient laws made 

by our arceſtors; by ſetting ſuch a ſtamp upon 

them as no licentious {pirit ſhall dare hereafter to 
enter upon them.” 
_ *© WILL any give a ſubſidy, faid Sir Edward 
Coke z-if ny are to be taxed after parliament 


: u "9 counties, Rockinahamibice and Suffolk, had 


. | returned Sir Edward. Coke as one of their members to 
| ſerve in this parliament. Journals of the Commons, vol. 


Vol. I 3 ͤ ùðͤꝑ 
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Ruſhworth, furniſh with men and victuals thirty ſhips to guard 
b. the narrow ſeas, and along the coaſt; to fer out 
313, & ied: twenty other ſhips for the relief of the town of 
Rochelle, and for the preſervation of the Elbe, 

the Sound, and the Baltic fea; to pay and ſupply 
twenty-ſix thouſand horſe and foot for foreign ſer- 
vice; to ſupply the forts of the office of ordnance, 
and the ſtores of the navy; to build twenty thips 
yearly for the increaſe of the navy ; to repair the 


vol. I. p. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
at pleaſure? The King cannot lawfully tax any 


by way of loans: I differ from them who would 
have this of loans go among other grievances, for 


I would have it go alone. I will begin with a no- 
ble record; it chears me to think of it; 26 Ed. III. 
it is worthy to be written in letters of Gold: 
Loans againſt the will of the ſubject are againſt 


reaſon and the franchiſes of the land; and they 
deſire reſtitution.”” What a word is that fran- 
chiſe! the lord may tax his villain, high and low, 
but it is againſt the franchiſes of the land for free- 
men to be taxed, but by their conſent in parlia- 
CuakRLEs, finding his threats had neither ter- 


rified the Commons into ſubmiſſion, nor provoked 


them into indecorum of ſpeech, thought fit, on 
the twenty-fifth of March, to fend them a conci- 
liating meſſage by ſecretary Cook, That he el- 


teemed the grievances of the houſe his own, and 


ſtood not on precedence in point of honor; he 
therefore deſired that the ſame committee which 
was appointed for grievances might, at the ſame 


time, take in hand the following propoſitions: To 


forts within the land; to pay the arrears of the 


office of ordnance, the victualler's office, and the 
treaſurer of the navy; to pay the arrears due for 
the freight of divers merchant- ſhips employed in 
tis majeſty's ſervice; and to provide a magazine 


for victuals for land and ſea- ſervice. 
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ject from the prerogative of the monarch. 
the utmoſt accuracy and preciſion he ſtated the 


Corpus“. 


cauſe o 
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con this meflage the houſe turned themſelves Ann. 1628, 


into a committee, to take into conſideration the 


On the ſub- 


He proved that' the common law of England 


liberty of the ſubject in his perſon and goods, and 

the ſupply of the King's neceſſities. 

ject of liberty of perſon, Mr. Creſkeld, a young 
lawyer, made a long, eloquent, and learned ſpeech: 


guarded both the perſons and property of the ſub- 


rights of both King and ſubject, and ſhewed how 


With 


illegally the judges had acted in remanding the 


gentlemen to priſon who were confined on ac- 


count of the loan, and had brought their Habeas, _ 
It was reſolved on the queſtion, that no 
freeman ought to be committed, detained in pri- 


ſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained, by the command of 


the King, privy-council, or any other, without 
ſome legal cauſe of the commitment, detainer, or 


* Tourn als of 
Commons, 


vol. I. p. 


878, & ſeq. 


reſtraint, be expreſſed; that the writ of Habeas 


Corpus may not be denied, but ought to be grant- 
ed to every man who 1s committed, detained in 


priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained, though it be by - 


the command of the King, privy-council, or any 
other; that if a freeman be committed or detain- 
ed in priſe or otherwiſe reſtrained, no legal 


ſuch commitment, detainder, or reſtraint, 


being expreſſed, if he is returned upon an Habéas 


Corpus, that he ought to be delivered or bailed; 
that the ancient and undoubted ri 


ights of every _ 


freeman are, that he hath a full and abſolute pro 
pany: in his goods and eſtate, and chat no en 


"IM The Saxon inſtitutions; on 3 the common law 
| of England is grounded, were ſo tender of perſonal li- 


berty, that it was not till the twenty-third of Edw. III. 


the eleventh King from the conqueſt, that a ſtatute was 


enacted to attach the bodies of men for debt. Ar. 
8 pon 5 xa Far. Hift. vol. VII. p. 339. 
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Ann. 1628. loan, benevolence, or other like charge, ought to 


Ephemeris 

Parliamen- 
taria, p. 54, 

a 


nec eum in carcerem mittimus. 


be commanded or levied by the King, or any of 
his miniſters, without common conſent of parlia- 
ment. 


Tuts 3 a cnc 1 the two 


houſes: It was managed by Sir Dudley Diggs, 
Sir Edward Coke, Mr. Selden, and Mr. Littleton. 
The aſſiſtants were, Sir Benjamin Rudyard, Mr. 
Pym, Mr. Rolles, Mr. Hackwell, Mr. Herbert, 
Mr. Whiteby, Sir Robert Philips, and Mr. Charles 


Jones; all of them being men of ſpirit and learn- 
ing, the cauſe was pleaded with great ability. It 


was clearly proved that the fore-mentioned reſolu- 
tions were authorized by Magna Charta, fix ſe- 
: veral ſtatutes, and the common law of the land 


Wulrsr 


He ſnewed that the inſtitutions of the Saxons were the 
fundamental laws of the conſtitution; that it was an 


undoubted part of the common law of England, that 
the ſubject had a true property in his goods and poſſeſ- 
| ions; that this birth- right had been invaded by preſ- 
| ſures more grievous, becauſe they had been purſued by 
impriſonment, contrary to the franchiſe of the land; 
and that the late judgment in the court of King's- Bench ü 
had rendered the laws and ſtatutes of the realm of no 
avail towards obtaining redreſs for theſe oppreſſions. 


Journals of 
Common, 
vol. I. p. 

3860. 


Ar. Littleton, who was appointed to juſtify the de- 
ciarations of the houſe of Commons, began with in— 
troducing the twenty-ninth article of Magna Charta: 


 Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel impriſonetur, aut diſei- 
 fretur, de libero tenement» ſuo, del libertatibus, del hiberis 


conſueiudinibus ſuis, aut utlagetur, aut exuletur, aut ali- 
quy modi deſtruatur, nec ſuper eum ibimus, nec ſuper eum 
mittimiss, n! i 1 per legale Judicium parium ſuorum, vel per 
legem terre. 

crept into this copy, and that the original words were 
The words, legem terre, 
he alledged, muſt of neceſſity be underſtood to be, By 


due proceſs of law, and not, The law of the land, which 


would comprehend villains; that theſe words were ſo 
| explained 


4 


* * The 3 was n to Sir Dudley Diges : 


He thewed that there was a corruption 


ſures 


expla 
twen 


invaſ 


yet n 
twen! 
ſixth 
in the 
no art 
to th 

ſame 
in the 

(ran 
taken 
dictm 
yet of 
hinde! 
other 


Mr. I. 


ers in 


explai 


Magn 
falſe c 


lamen 
firmati 


good . 


* | | : 


Cm 
Wms the Commons were taking theſe mea- Ann. 1628. 
fures to defend civil Liberty, they did not neg- 


explained in the fourth article of a ſtatute made in the 
twenty-fifth of Edw. III. in which reign was the firſt 
-- invaſion of this perſonal liberty ; that the words were 
yet more direct to the point in a ſtatute made in the 


twenty-eighth year of this monarch; that in the thirty- 
5 ſixth year of his reign he gave an anſwer to a petition, 
| in the form which made it an act of parliament, That 
no arreſt by ſpecial command ſhould be made, contrary 
5 to the ſtatutes; that a petition of parliament, in the 
6 (ame year of his reign, explain the words, / gem terre, 
| in the ſame manner; whereas it 1s contained in the 
Grand Charter, and other ſtatutes, 'That none be 
taken or impriſoned by ſpecial command, without in- 
dictment or other due proceſs to be made by the law; 
F yet oftentimes it hath been, and ſtill is, that many are 
8 hindered, taken, ard impriſoned, without indictment or 
n other proceſs made by law upon them. Beſides theſe, 
Mr. Littleton quoted two ſtatutes made againſt inform 
ers in this King's reign, the words of them ſufficiently | 


explaining the captious expreſſion of legem terre in 

Magna Charta. He then finiſhed with confuting a 

falſe comment which had heen made by the court-law- _ 

yers on a ſtatute termed the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, 

euctcd in the third of Er. . TT: 

Matters of record and judicial precedents were com- Journals of 

mitted to Mr, Selden, with the remedy of the Habeas Commons, 
Corpus. He began with illuſtrating this article, and vol. I. p. 
then ſhewed that precedents ought not to he relied on 880, 

but when they agreed with the expreſs law; he next _ 
produced twelve precedents to the point, that perſons _ 
committed without a legal cauſe expreſſed, ought to be 
delivered upon bail; and laſtly, offered other kind of 

precedents, which were ſolemn reſolutions of judges; _ 

things not of record, but yet remaining in authentic 
Sir Edward Coke demonſtrated, that the acts of par- Par], Hit. 
lament and precedents produced were but ſo many af- vol. VII. p. 
hrmations of the common law, and that there was no 418, & ſeq, 
good reaſon of ſtate againſt the ſhewing cauſe of impri e: 
ä "2" WSJ 1 ---- - oonent 
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both 


dead. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ſonment. He began by proving, that if ſreemen of 
England might be impriſoned at the will and pleaſure 
of the King, then were they in worſe ſtate then bond- 
men and villains. 
_ diſcuſſion of the principles of the conſtitution in point 
of perſonal liberty, and concluded by ſhewing that no 


He then entered upon a very deep 


virtuous operation of government could be affected by 
leaving to ſubjects that jewel which not only diſtin- 
guiſhes freemen from faves, but the living from the 


It was agreed by the attorney- general, that the ſeven 
ſtatutes urged by the Commons were yet in force; and 
that they did extend moſt properly to the King; but 


he ſaid that ſome of them were in general words, and 
therefore concluded nothing, but were to be expounded 
by precedents; and others which were more particular 
| were applied to the ſuggeſtions of ſubjeQe, 


the King's command, ſimply of itſelf. 


To this Mr. Littleton replied, that the ſtatutes "I | 


as direct as could be; and that though ſome of them 
ſpeak of ſuggeſtions of ſubjeQs, yet others do not; and 
thoſe which do are as effectual, for that they are in 


equal reaſon, a commitment by command of the King 
being of as great force, when it moveth bya ſuggeſtion 


from a ſubject, as when the King takes notice of the 
cauſe himſelf. To one of the twelve precedents which 


had been quoted by Mr. Selden, Mr Attorney objected, 
that the lords of the council ſent letters to the court of 
To this Mr. Sel- 
den, with great ipirit, replied, that that letter was 
of no moment, being only a direction to the chiet-juſ- 


King's Bench to bail the priſoners. 


tice, and no matter of record, nor any way concerning 


the judges: And beſides, either the priſoner was baila- 


ble by law or not bailable ; if bailable by the law, then 


he was to be bailed without any ſuch letter; if not baila- 


ble by the law, then plainly the judges could not have 
bailey them upon the letter without breach of oath, 
which is, that they are to do juſtice according to the 


law, without having reſpe& io any command whatſoe- | 
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both houſes on the thirty-firſt of March. Pro- Ang. 1628. 


miles ſat fo eaſy upon Charles, that he not only Ruſhworth, 
gave 38 519. 


ver: 80 that wen letter, in any caſe, was, for point 


of law, no weight 2 8085 what the record of the court 
ſhewed. 


To four precedents, which the courtiers had vioght er 
againſt the reſolutions of the Commons, Mr. Selden Parliamen- 


objected, that, by the conſtant courſe of the court of taria, p. 86, | 


King's Bench, whoſoever came by Habeas Corpus, or & 22225 
other writ, into that court, could not be bailed before 
they were firſt committed to the marſhal of that court; 
that theſe were thus committed, appeared by the entry; 
and that this plainly ſhewed that the court of King's 
Bench in every of them reſolved, that the priſoners ſo 
committed were bailable, otherwiſe they had been re- 
manded, not committed to the marſhal of the ing 8 
Bench. bh 
Recording to the direftion of the ule, Mr. Selden, 
in this conference, produced the draught of a judgment 
in the caſe lately adjudged in the court of King's Bench: 
“This caſe is famous, ſaid he, and well known to your 
lordſhips, therefore I need no farther mention it; and 
as yet, indeed, there is no judgment entered upon the 
roll, but there is room for any kind of judgment to be 
entered. But, my lords, there is a form of judgment, 
a moſt naſal one, ſuch an one as never was in any 
ſuch caſe before uſed ; for indeed there was never before 
any caſe ſo adjudged ; and this drawn up by a chief 
clerk of that court, by dire&ion of Mr. Attorney-Ge- 
neral, as the houſe was informed by the clerk; in which 
the reaſon of the judgment, and the remanding of theſe 


. gentlemen, is expreſſed in ſuch ſort as if it ſhould be 


declared upon record for ever, that the law was, that 
no man could be enlarged from impriſonment, who 
ſtood committed by any ſuch abſolute command. 2 
Now, my lords, added Mr. Selden, becauſe this 
draught, if it were entered in the roll, as it was pre- 
pared for no other purpoſe, would be a great declara- 
tion, contrary to the many acts of parliament already 
cited, contrary to all precedents of former times, and 
to all reaſon of law, to the utter ſubverſion of the 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ann 1628. gave his word to perſorm every article of the pe- 


Bt Y worth, 


. vol. I. p. SHI 
eg. 


dition, To added, that the mildneſs he had hi- 
OF. therto 


* chieſeſt — and rigbt belonging to every an of 
the kingdom; and for that eſpecially alſo it ſuppoſeth 
that divers ancient records had been looked into by the 


court in Ike caſes, by which records their judgments 
were direQted ; whereas, in truth, there is not one re- 


cord at all extant, which, with any colour, warrants 
the judgment ; therefore the houſe of Commons thought 


fit alſo that I ſhould, with the reſt which has been ſaid, 


ſhew this draught to your lordſhips.” Mr. Selden con- 


cluded his diſcourſe by reading out of a book of lord- 
chieſ- juſtice Anderſon's hand- writing, the reſolution of 
all the judges of England upon commitments by abſo- 
lute command. This report, though it was in favour 


of the reſolutions of the Commons, yet, in the caſe of 


the impriſoned gentlemen, it had been quoted by the 
court-lawyers, as being ſtrongly An the es of per- 


ſonal liert. 
| The report of e 0e Anderſon. 


« Diverſe perſons fueront comittes a ſeveral temps a 


ſeveral pryſons, ſur pleaſure, ſans bon cauſe, parte de 
queux eſtiant ameſnes en Banck le Roy, et parte en le 
Commune Banck, fueront accordant a le ley de la terre, 


miſe a large et diſcharge de le impriſonment, pur que 
aucuns grandts fueront offendus, et procure un com- 
mandement a les judges, que ils ne ferra ainſi apres ceo 
nient meen les judges, ne ſurceaſe mes per adviſe, entre 


ceux ils feſoient certain articles, le tenour de queux enſus 


et deliver eux al ſeigneurs chauncelor et treaſurer, et 


| eux ſubſcribe, avec touts leur maines, les articles ſont 


come eriſnoint. | 
„ We, her majeſty? $ ane of both benches, and 


| barons of the Exchequer, defire your lordſhips that by 


ſome good means ſome order may be taken that her 
highneſs's ſubjects may not be committed, or detained | 
in priſan, by commandment of any nobleman or coun- 


ſe!lor, againſt the laws of the realm; either elſe to 
help us to have acceſs to her majeſty, to the end to 
become ſuitors to her for the ſame: For divers have 
been impriſoned for N ordinary actions and ſuits at 


„ e e ne 


they have been ditcharged of their irapriſonment : Sowe 


therto 0d RY bien: upon 0 chin > Ghai Ann. 1628. 


5 mo r thereby be induced to uſe moder- 
| | ation 


the common law, wn they hate winy conſtrained to 
leave the ſame againſt their wills, and put the ſame to 
order, albeit judgment and execution have been had 
therein, to their great loſſes and griefs; for the aid of 
which perſons her majeſty's writs have ſundry times 
been directed to ſundry perſons having the cultody of 
ſuch perſons unlawfully impriſoned, upon which writs 
no good or lawful cauſe of impriſonment hath been re- 
turned or certified; whereupon, according to the laws, 
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of which perſons, ſo delivered, have been again com- 
mitted to priſon in ſecret laces, and not to any com- 
mon or ordinary priſon, or lawful officer or ſheriff, by 
other, lawtully authorized to have or keep a gaol ; 
that, upon complaint made for their delivery, . 
Queen's courts cannot tell to whom to direct her ma- 
jeſty's writs; and by this means juſtice cannot be done. 
And moreover, divers officers and ſerjeants of London 
have been many times committed to priſon, for lawful 
- executing of her . majeſty's writs, ſued forth of her 
majeſty's courts at Weſtminſter ; and thereby her ma- 
jeſty's ſubje s and officers are ſo terrified that they 
dare not ſue or execute her majeſty's laws, her writs, 
and commandments. Divers others have been ſent for 
by purſuivants, and brought to London from their dwel- 
lings, and, by unlewtul impriſonment, have been con- 
| ſtrained not only to withdraw their lawful ſuits, but 
have alſo been compelled to pay the purſuivants fo 
bringing ſuch perſons great ſums of money. All which, 
upon complaint, the judges are bound, by office and 
oath, to relieve and help, by and according to her ma- 
jeſty's laws. And where it pleaſeth your lordſhips to 
will divers of us to ſet down in what caſes a priſoner 
| ſent to cuſtody by her majeſty, or her council, are to 
be detained in priſon, and not to be delivered by her ” 
Oy s court or judges, we think, that if any perſon 
be commutted by her majeſty's command from her per- 
ſon, or by order from the counci]-board; and if any one 
or two of her council commit one for high-treaſon, 
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Aus. 1628. ation towards their ſubjects of the reformed reli- 
gion; but not finding that good effect which was 
expected, he reſolved, unleſs he ſhould very ſpee- 
dily ſee better fruits, to add a farther degree of 
ſeverity than that which in the petition was de- 
ſired. As Charles's conduct was directly oppo- 
ſite to the many promiſes he had made on this 
head, there is perhaps no public tranſaction through 
this whole reign which throws more contempt on 
his character than theſe petitions and anſwers, nor 
a more ſufficient juſtification of the Commons for 
their not es Any: confidence in a hie ſtrongeſt 8 
75 aleverations. . 8 
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x 5 ſuch 5 foi in the * bene l may not 


be delivered by any of her courts, without due trial by 


| the law, and judgment of acquittal had. Nevertheleſs, 


the judges may award the Queen's writ to bring the 


bodies of ſuch: priſoners before them; and if, upon 
return thereof, the cauſes of their commitment be cer- 

_ tified to the judges, as it ought to be, then the judges 
in the caſe before ought not to deliver him, but to re- 
mand the priſoner to the place from whence he came, 
which cannot conveniently be done, unleſs notice of the 
cauſe in general, or elſe in ſpecial, be known to the 
keeper or gaoler, who ſhall have the cuſtody of ſuch 


priſoner.”? 
This report they great komie to theſe judges, who, 


though at this period entirely dependant on the crown, 
were the only protectors of the civil rights of the 


nation. 


It is to be obſerved, that the King” s council could 5 

not bring one clear precedent that any priſoner had been 
denied bail on the return of their Habeas Corpus, when 
the cauſe of the impriſonment had not been expreſſed ID 

in the writ; not but the civil rights of the nation had 
been continually infringed in the arbitrary impriſon- : 
ment of its ſubjects, but few of theſe unhappy ſufferers 
had courage enough to claim the protection of the 
laws, in oppoſition to the tyraunicaF will of the ſo- 
i vereign. | 


Dee 


K n $187) „„ 
E to foreign 3 was Ann. 1628. 
not forgot among the grievances under debate: Parl. Hiſt. 
Sir Peter Hayman ſhewed his caſe; that, on re- l. VII. p. 
fuſing to lend on a privy-ſeal, he was ſent by the 15 2? „ 
lords of the council, at his own expence, to at- 
dend on an ambaſſador. into the Palatinate. On 
this head, Sir Edward Coke gave it as his opi- 
nion, that a ſubject, not being a ſervant of the 
crown, was not liable to forced ſervice; and even 
in the other caſe, where a ſervant reſuſed ſuch a 
command, he ſhewed, by two ſeveral ſtatutes, 
that the King could only ſelze the offices, fees, 
and lands he held in conſequence of his ſervices, 
but no commitment could legally enfue. 

Tur power which the crown had lately uſurped : 
of inflicting domeſtic confinement, was canvaſſed 
in the following manner: Mr. Selden ſaid, that 
he could find no traces in former times of con- 
finement to a man's own houſe, or elſewhere, by 
way of puniſhment, except in the caſe of the 
Jews, who were ſometimes confined to the Old 
Jewry; that a domeſtic priſon was a confinement 
only for madmen. Sir Thomis Hobby obſerved, 
that he was employed by Elizabeth in the year 
1588 ; that though at that time it was held ne- 
ceſlary to confine. recuſants in ſtrong places, yet 
it was judged ſo illegal, that, after the defeat of 
the Spaniſh armada, the parliament petitioned the . 
Queen to warrant the confinement. 

Wir this buſineſs of grievances the Commons, 

. according to promiſe, went on that of ſupply; 
they rejected the propoſitions, as too vaſt and too 
complicated ?, but voted five ſubſidies for the ne- Subſidies 
ceſſitics of the government. | j 


Ne WE 


I. Mr. Alford ſaid, that were has to 1 punctu- 
ally to every article of the propoſitions, it might be 
drawn into a precedent that the ſubjects were to main- 
ain all the charges of war, 
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Tus fatiofaction Charles felt from this act of 
* Commons, drew this ſpeech from him : © He 
| liked parliaments at firſt ; yet ſince, he knew not 

how, he was grown to a diſtaſte of them; but 


was now where he was before, for he loves them, 


and ſhall rejoice to meet his people again.“ 
SECRETARY. Cook related to the houſe this BD 
ſpeech, and a congratulatory one made on the 
ſame occaſion to Charles at the council-board, by 
the duke of Buckingham. Though theſe congra- 
tulations were couched in very popular terms, 
yet ſeveral members took high offence that Buck- | 
ingham ſhould be mentioned in n that houſe in ſo 


important a manner. 


Tuis was not the ouly vain attempt which was 
made to reſtore Buckingham to the good graces of 
the Commons: They had been of from Fw 
cretary Cook, that he had firſt moved and per- 
ſuaded the King to aſſemble a parhament *. 2 
Arn the Commons had thus gratified Charles 
with a vote of five ſubſidies, they were wholly 
engroſſed in preparing an inſtrument to explain 
more fully thoſe parts of Magna Charta, and the 
ſox ſeveral ſtatutes, which had been fo notoriouſly 
violated by the late oppreſſive acts of the miniſtry. 


© This they called a petition of Right, it contain- 


Sit Naberiet Rich objected, mat as the bill of ton- | 
nage and poundage was allotted for the defence of the 
coaſt, it would be a bad precedent to give other ſupply 
for that occaſion. Parl. Hift. vol. VII. p. 397, & ſeg. 
2 Charles was in ſuch a hurry to get his vote of five 
ſubſidies paſſed into à bill, that he ſent to deſire the 
Commons not to make any receſs the Eaſter holidays. 
This was unpleaſing to the houſe, leſt it ſhould affect 
their power of adjourning themſelves when they plea- 


ſed : Sir Edward Coke moved to have it entered, that 
it was done ex rogatu regis. Parl. Hift. vol. VII. 


N 
8 This was s according to Sir Kobert Cotton' 5 advice. 


ng 
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ing thoſe privileges which had been already Ripu- Aus- 1638. 
lated to the ſubject. 


Pur houſe was frequently interrupted in this 
_ weighty buſineſs by the importunity of Charles; 
who, though he had given them aſſurances that he 
approved of uniting the grievances with the ſup- 
- ply, continued to preſs them to expedite the latter 
buſineſs out of hand. On the twelfth of April, 
| ſecretary Cook delivered the following meſlage : 
That his majeſty had long ſince expected . 
fruit of that which was ſo happily began; but 
finding a ſtop beyond expectation, nay, beyond 
example, after ſo good a beginning, he com- 
manded, that, without any fariher or unneceſſary 
delay, the houſe ſhould proceed in his buſineſs; _ 
for however he had been willing that his own 
affairs and theirs ſhould concur and proceed to- 
| gether, yet his meaning was not that one ſhould 
give interruption to the other, nor the time to be 
| {pun out on any pretence to hinder that refolution 
upon which the common cauſe of this kingdom, 
and even of all Chriſtendom, did ſo much de- 
pend. He bids them therefore take heed that 
they force him not, by unneceſſary and tedious 
delays, to make an unpleaſing end of that which 
was fo well began.“ 
Arrzx Sir John Cook bad given the houſe to 
underſtand that they were not to take this meſſage 
as a threatening to diſſolve the parliament, he 
farther added, © I muſt with ſome grief tell you, 
that notice is taken as if this houſe preſſed not 
only upon the abuſes of power, but upon power 
itſelf ; this toucheth the King, and us, who are 
ſupported by that power.” The houſe was ſo 
offended at what had fallen from Sir John Cook, 
that he was moved to explain what he meant by 
the word Power; which, he ſaid, was by them 
Footed. This he refuſed, faxing, is ap 178 
eng” 1 
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Ann. 7628. ſcend to particulars, or go from that which his 
majeſty gave me warrant or power to deliver. 
On the debate on the King's meſſage, it was 
at length agreed to nominate a committee to pro- 
ceed on grievances. Certain inſtructions were 
£1 ; 2 in anſwer to the meſlage deli- 
vered by Sir John Cook; and a petition * was 
fent up to the throne, repreſenting the illegality of 
billeting ſoldiers, and the enormities occaſioned 
by that oppreſſive meaſure: This was to be the 
On the four- 
The judges teenth of April the judges attended in the houſe 


gwen the 


HISTORY « OF NLA ND. 


prelude to the Petition of Right 


queſtioned of Lords, to give an account of the reaſons of 
by the houſe their judgment in the caſe of the gentlemen who 


. of Lords. 


had been impriſoned without an expreſs cauſe 


ſhewn. Sir Nicholas Hyde endeavored to ex- 
cuſe himſelf and brethren from this taſk, by re- 
preſenting i it as a thing they ought not to do with- 
out warrant. from the King. The popular mem- 
bers fired at this refuſal : The lord Say anſwered, 
«If the judges will not declare themſelves, we 
muſt take into conſideration the point of our pri- 
vilege.“ The duke of Buckingham having un- 
dertaken to compoſe this difference, ſent a meſlage 
do the King for leave that the judges might obey 
the injunctions of the houſe., An anſwer having 


Us According to the inſtructions which the Commons 
had given, the ſpeaker alleged, in his preamble to the 
petition, that the preſerving thoſe fundamental liberties 
which concern the freedom of perſon, and property of 
goods and lands, was an eſſential means to eſtabliſh the 
true glory of a monarch, for rich and free ſubjects were 


beſtable to do ſervice, either in peace or war; that this 


bad been the cauſe of the happy and famous victories of 
 _ the Engliſh, beyond other kingdoms of larger territo- 
ties and greater numbers of people. 


Charles was much diſpleaſed with the petition, and 


ſtill more with this Preamible. Furl. Hift. vol. VII. 
= * | Eee 
been 


= 


© oy A R 1. E 1 
; been returned in the affirmative, the qudges pro- 
ceeded to give the demanded ſatisfaction. The 


authorities which theſe corrupt expounders of the 
law / quoted to juſtify their prodeedings, were fo 


unſatisfactory, that, if there had been any thing 


wanting to the triumph of the Commons, it would 


have been completed by the poorneſs of that 


Which was urged in vindication of the nn | 


jahn 

ee foiled, the courtiers did not altogether 
give up the point: The matter was again argued 
at a conference between the two houſes, by the at- 
_ torney-general and the King's counſel on one fide, 
and a ſelect committee of the houſe of Coon: 
on the other; Though prolix quotations ought to 
be avoided by an hiſtorian, yet I muſt again tranſ- 
greſs this general rule, to give my reader a juſt 


idea of thoſe accurate ſentiments of Liberty, per- 


ſonal and political, which fell from the illuſtrious 


perſonages who. argued on ai hide of their 


. 

ME attomey- general came e Win au- 
+ thorities to combat the good ſenſe, reaſon, and 
learning, of his antagoniſts. He began his dif- 
courſe, by objecting to the conſtruction which the 
committee had made of the words, per legem terra : 


If, ſaid he, they are to be underſtood per debi- 


A Aﬀew arbitrary precedents were quoted, and juſtice 
Jones farther infiſted, they could not have acted other- 


_ wiſe; for, if they bad allowed bail, it would have re- 


flected on the King. Every one of the judges pleaded 


merit for not having complied with the requeſt of 


Heath, that a ſpecial entry might be made of the judg- 
ment. They alleged, that they had only made an 


award, and that the priſoners might have brought 


another Habeas Corpus the next day. The judges diſ- 
_ claiming that they had given any judgment in the point, 


Was a tacit confeſſion that ey. could not have Juſtified 
ſuch an act. 


Hume 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Ann. 1648. tum legis proceſſum, i. e. by indictment, preſent- 
ment, or original writ, then it muſt neceſſarily 
follow, that no offender could juſtly and legally be 
committed and reſtrained of his liberty, unleſs he 
was firſt indicted or preſented by a jury, or that 


an original writ was brought again ſt him; which 
neither is, nor ever was, the practice of this king- 
dom in criminal caſes.” 


body of the council was not bailable by law 


After he had dwelt ſome time on theſe authorities, 
and made ſome frivolous objections to the prece- 
dents which had been quoted on the other ſide, he | 
purſued his argument in the following manner: 
But it hath been objected, that if the King or 
council may commit, without ſhewing cauſe, it 
_ would be infinitely full of miſchief : for as the 
King may commit one, ſo he may commit many; 
as he may commit for a juſt cauſe, ſo he may 


commit without a cauſe ; as he may commit for 


a time, ſo he may commit for a perpetual im- 
priſonment. To this I anſwer, that it cannot be 
imagined of the King that he will at any time, or 

in any cale, do injuſtice to his ſubjects. It is a 
maxim in our law, that the King can do no wrong; 
therefore the King can give no land by diſſeifin ; 


he can give no advowſon by uſurpation; and this 


is ſo far from being a defect or impotency in the 


King, that it is held for a point of his prerogative *. 


The reaſon is, as the King is ſupreme er of 


4 Theſe t wo examples of "TRY 1 pen * p 
prerogative are directly contrary to the * of W 


his 


infallibility in the prince. 


After enlarging a little 
more on the ſubject, he quoted the opinions and 
reſolutions of thoſe judges who were eſteemed the 

ſages of the law: Stamford, in his Pleas of the 

_ Crown, judge Forteſcue, F itzherbert, Newton, 


5 and Sir Edward Coke, who had advanced in the 
_ houſe of Commons, that one committed by he - 


3 _— 


not want the affection of a father towards his 1 


lepem terre, extended to all theſe ; 
this law of ſtate kings could impriſon their ſub-. 
jects at their pleaſure, without ſhewing the cauſe. 
Divine truth informs us, ſaid he, that kings have 


ner underſtood of kings 
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iis people, ſo he is pater patriæ, therefore he c can- Ann. 1628. 


children.“ He then proceeded to exemplify the 


neceſſity of truſting the King with the queſtioned 


point of power, inſtancing two pretended neceſſary 
acts of tyranny of Elizabeth; the one in impri- 


ane: ſome ſuſpected perſons, till one Owen, a 


chief conſpirator, was 1 and the other in 
committing to perpetual confinement the two in- 


5 nocent ſons of the Iriſh rebel O'Donnel. 


SRI ANT ASHLUY ſeconded what the atroniey- Parl. Hi. | 
general had advanced, by aſſerting, that by Jex vol. III. 


terre could only be meant the law of the land ; P: 47. 
that there were divers laws of the land, as the & leq 
common law, the law of the Chancery, the eccle- 
ſſiaſtical law, the law of the Admiralty, or the 
marine law, the law of merchants, the martial 142, & ſeq. 


taria, p. 


law, and the law of the ſtate; that theſe words, 
and that by 


their power from God, and are repreſentative 
gods; the pſalmiſt calling them the children of 
the Moſt High, which is in a more eſpecial man- 
than of other men; for 
all the ſons of Adam are by creation the children 
of God, and all the ſons of Abraham are, by re- 


creation, or regeneration, the children of the Moſt 
High: But it is ſaid of Kings, they are the chil- 
dren of the Moſt High in reſpect of the power 
which is committed to them, who hath alſo fur- 
niſhed them with ornaments and arms fit for the 
exerciſing that power, and given them ſoeptres 
and crowns ; ſceptres to inſtitute, and ſwords to 
execute laws; ; and crowns, as enfligrs of that 
power and dignity with which they are inveſted. 


Shall we, then, conceive that our King hath ſo 
far tranſmitted the power of his — wo inferior 
2YoL:T. WE ma- 
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| Parl. Hiſt. 


in 


HI5TORY OF ENGLAND. 
A that he hath not reſerved ſo much 


e power as 0 commit an offender o 
Seba euv Aris ent 8 nes * laxery ſubjected 
ink to this ominous reproof from the lord-preſi- 
dent, who told the gentlemen of the houſe of 
Commons, that though at this free conference li- 
berty was given by the Lords to the King's coun- 
el to ſpeak what they thought fit for his majeſtys 


ſervice, yet Mr. Serjeant Achley had no authority 


or ee from them to ſpeak | in the manner he 


"fs had done. 


Tursr were is 9 of the. committee to 


051 4 | hd had been advanced' on the King's fide by the 


attorney and the ſerjeant: and, firſt, Mr. Littleton 


ſaid, that they had never reſtrained the proceſs 


„ the: law to writs original; but by the — 
e proceſs of the law, they underſtood the whole 


have gained their cauſe, becauſe the king's coun- 
ſel have yielded the ſtatutes to be in force; alas 
we do not labor for victory, but truth; convince. 

_ our underſtandings by better reaſons, and the cauſe 
thall be yours“. 
Stix Edward Coke ock up the example of 
O' Donnel's children, and ſaid, that it was a 
ſtrange proviſo, r a 9 happenin in an 

e . Phundred 


proceedings of the law, and ſo took in the con- 
ſtables, and all thoſe inferior officers, ' © "00g 
_ withſtanding, are never uſed without a eauſe. He 

| ſhewed the futility of Mr. Attorney/s cond 46 
and then ſaid, that as to what Mr. Sexjeant under- 

Rood: per legem terre, many laws in England, 
martial, admiral, eccleſiaſtical, and that of the 
ninth. of Edward HI. called merchant law, he 
challenged any man in is on to ſhew that le, 


terre ſhould be ſpoken of any but the common 


law, in any law-book, ſtatute, or antient record. 
* And, continued be, for what that gentleman 


objects, that the houſe of Commons think they 


H AR XY BS - 387 
We lar, ſhould overthrow and mar eon many Ann. 1628. 
ſtatutes in continual uſe, againſt the old rules —_ | 
__ eaque frequentius accidunt jura adaptantur.” To 
the next example which Mr. Attorney had brooght, 
that a king is truſted in greater things, as war, 
money, pardons, deniſons, ergo, & c. I deny, 
ſaid he, that theſe are greater things, for the li- 
83 of the perſon is beyond them all; beſides, 
wWjhhatever the King's power 1s in theſe points by the 
common law, yet is it qualified by acts of par- 
liament.” To prove this aſſertion, Sir Edward 
Coke cited ſeveral ſtatutes. ** The common law, 
continued he, hath ſo admeaſured the King's pre- 
rogative, as he cannot prejudice r Sponge in his 
inheritance : Law doth privilege noblemen in ar- 
reſts; this new doctrine, like the little god Ter- 
minus, yields to none; nay, the judges themſelves, 
when they ſhould fit on the n, muſt be walk- 


e 2 


: ut towards the Tower“ 


-e, 


—— Sir Edward eile wah a very laudable Maas, a 
owned that his former opinion was an erroneous'one. RE 
He complained that he had not been well dealt with to 1 
have his reports, whilſt a ſtudent, cited againſt him. He 1 

deſired Mr. Attorney to remember that he had not ve- 
ritatem ex cathedra, or infallibility of ſpirit. He owned _ 
that he had miſgrounded his opinion on the thirty-third _ _ 
of Henry VI. which being nothing to the purpoſe, he Ml 
was aſſured that his opinion was nothing to the purpoſe. _ 
„ confeſs, ſaid he, when TI read Stamford then, and — 
1 8 had it in my hand, I was of that opinion at the council # 
table; but when I perceived that ſome of the members =_ 

_ of this houſe were taken away, even in the face of this _ 
houſe, and ſent to priſon, and when I was not far of = 
ftom that place myſelf, I went to my book, and would . 
not be quiet till I had 1 myſelf: Stamſord at firſt RE 
was my guide, but my guide hath deceived me, and | 17 
therefore I ſwerve from it; I have now better guides —_— 
acts of parliament, and ditier precedents; theſe are 8 
now my. guides.” Parl. Hiſt. vol. VIII. p. * Guthrie, i 4 


vol. III. p. 878, . 
Cc 2 Ma. 


3886 | 
Ann. 6. 5 
. afely be truſted with what concerned hitnſelf 


„ equally with the ſubject, but not with what only 
concerned the ſubject: We allow him a liberty 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ms. Glanville obſerved, that the King might 


to confer grace, adds he ; but not, without cauſe, 


to inflict punifhment; and indeed he cannot do 
injury, for if he commanded to do a man wrong, 
the command is void in * and the pour ents 


1 the wrong-doer . 


Ma. Selden uſed many learned arguments to 
enfotce the foregoing ones, and defired the Lords 
to weigh the difference between the King's coun- 

- fel and their antagoniſts: The King's counſel, 

ſiaid he, ſpeak for the King's advantage, as glofſers 
and parties; but the condition of their antagoniſts 
is this, that as they are members of the houſe of 
Commons, they are bound to ſpeak truth, and 5 TY 
dy a ſtrict oath, to maintain the Tung! 8 right and 


r 


Si Edward Coke concluded with chis . * 
My lords, your noble anceſtors, whoſe places 
you hold, were parties to Magna Charta, fo called 

for weight and ſubſtance; and you, my lords the 

biſhops, are commanded to thunder out your ana- 


_themas againſt all infringers of it ; and all the 


worthy. judges who deſerved their places have ever 
held Magna Charta in great eſtimation. Now as 
juſtice hath a ſword, ſo it hath a balance: Put to- 
gether, my noble lords, | in one balance, ſeven acts 
of parliament, records, precedents, reaſons, all 
which we have ſpoken, and that ftatute of the 
_ eighteenth of Edward III. whereto there has been 


no anſwer; and, in God's name, put into the other 


balance What Mr. Attorney hath faid, his wir, | 

learning, and great endowments of nature; and 
if he be weightier, let him have it: if not, then 
conclude with us. You are involved in the ſame 


danger with us, and therefore we deſire you, in 
the name of the Commons of England, repre- 


ſented 


15 CHARLES I 


ſented in us, that we may 5 have cauſe to give God Anp. 1628. 


and the King thanks for u Juſtice 1 in complying 
5 wich 


Ms. Attorney fummed up the arguments, and 
Mr. Noy rejoined, That it was agreed on both 
ſides, that the King might commit for a cauſe, 
not without. But Mr. Attorney had ſaid, he was 
not bound to expreſs a cauſe ; to which it was re- 
plied, that the judges are to judge between him 
and his people, ergo, no cauſe, no judgment; and 
therefore the King ought not to commit for any 


time, no, not an hour, without expreſſing the 
cauſe. 


Ix a committee af: the houſe of Lords on this Parl. Hit, 
conference, on a motion of the earl of Warwick, vol. VIII. p. 
a ſpirited popular peer, ſerjeant Aſhley was taken 68, & * 


into cuſtody for the unconſtitutional doctrine he 


| had advanced in behalf of the crown . This 
noble lord diſplayed a ſtrong and lively talent of 
reaſoning in ſupport of what had been advanced 
by the Commons. I will obſerve ſomething out 


of the law, ſaid he, wherein this liberty of the 


ſubjects perſon i is founded, and ſomething out of 
the precedents which have been alledged. As to 
Magna Charta, and the reſt, concerning theſe 
points, they are acknowledged by all to be now 
in ſorce; that they were made to ſecure the ſub- 


ject from wrongful impriſonment ; and that they 


concern the King as much or rather more than the 
OX” Well chen, beſides Magng Charta, and 


On 2 petition, expreſſing his ſorrow "for the diſ- 


pleaſure he had given, and deſiring to make ſuch recog - 


nition as the Lords ſhould enjoin him, he was admitted 


to make his ſubmiſſion, and aſk forgiveneſs for bie 


fault; this he did upon his knees, and was then dif- 
charged from cuſtody. The grounds of the accuſation 
againſt him were the pleading, that the King muſt be 
allowed to govern by a law ot ſtate. n Hiſt. vol. 
VIII 5. 68, E& ſeq. 


8 wo 05 thoſe 
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— 1628. thoſe ſix other acts of parliament, in the very 
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point, we know that Magna Charta itſelf hath 


been at leaſt thirty times confirmed, fo now at 
this time we have thirty-hx or thirty-ſeven acts of 
parliament to confirm this liberty, although it was 
made a matter of deriſion the other day in this 


houſe.— Now, therefore, if in parliament we ſhall 


make any doubt of that which is ſo fully confirmed 
by parliament; and, in a caſe fo clear, go about 
by new gloſſes to alter theſe old and good laws; 
wie ſhall not only forſake the ſteps of our fore- 995 
fathers, who, in caſes even of ſmall importance, 
would anſwer Molu mus leges Anglie muta i, but 
wo ſhall a up and betray our right in the 
So 1eritance the ſubjects of England have, 
and that is the laws of England. Truly, I wonder 
how any man can think that this houſe, though _ 
no lawyers, can admit of ſuch a gloſs upon a plain 
text as ſhould overthrow the very end and deſign 
of the law. For whereas the law of Magna Charta 
is, that no freeman ſhall be impriſoned but by 
law ful judgment of his peers, or the law of the 
land, it has been inſiſted on by fome, that by theſe 
warts, e the law of the. land,“ it is to be under- 
- ſtood: that the Ki- ag hath power to commit, without 
ſhewing any caule; which is an expoſition not 
only expreſly contrary to other acts of parlia- 
ment, and thoſe eſpecially before cited, but agairſt 
common ſenſe, Mr. Attorney confeſſeth this law 
. concerneth the King ; why then, where the las? 
taith the King ſhail not commit but by the law of 
the land, the meaning muſt be, as Mr. Attorney 
would have it, that the King muſt not commit 
but at his own pleaſure. And ſhall we think that 
our anceſtors were ſo fooliſh as to hazard their per- 


greateſt in 


ſons and eſtates, and labor ſo much to get a law, 
and to have it thirty times confirmed, that the 


King might not commit his ſubjects but at his own 
"ge On! * can be more ridiculous, or 


mor Cc 


0 nA R . E 8 1 "on 
more contraty to reaſon and common ſenſe —Mr. Ann, 1626. 
Serjeant Ashley the other day told your lordſhips | 
of the emblem of a king; but by his leave he 
V unt a wrong uſe of 1 it, for the King holds in one 
hand the globe, and in the other the Ren ahe . 
types of EY and mercy ; but his ſword ot 
juſtice is ever carried before him by a miniſter of ; 
juſtice, which ſhews that ſubjects may have their e 
_ remedies for injuſtice done, and that appeals. lie W W 
A higher p powers. rg 
Tus concluſion. of the debates > this houſe 2 
| was, that a commitment by the King or his coun- 
dil is good in point of authority; and, if the cauſe 
of the commitment vas juſt, then i it was good in 
point of matter; but that theſe two conceſſions 
were no way to prejudice the King's authority, 
nor yet the propoſitions of the houſe of Commons. 
Nor wiTHSTANDING the continual importun- 
_ Ig meſlages with which the Commons were plied 
from the throne, they were at this time ſolely en- 
gaged in preparing the Petition of Right The 
ſublidy-bill had not. paſſed, and Charles was in a 
- perplexing: ſituation: The Commons he ſound | 


deaf to every. propoſal which thwarted their in- g 
tended purpoſe ; to loſe the ſupply, and diſſolve 
me parliament, om the refuſal of aſſenting to tat 
which had been clearly proved the legal privileges 

of the ſubject, was a meaſure which even the deſpe- _ 

rate Buckingham would not venture on. To con- 1 


firm privileges which claſhed ſo entirely with che 
pretenſions of the crown, privileges which evinced . 
the injuſtice of the late meaſures, was a condeſ- 
cenſion inſupportably humiliating t to the monarchi- 
cal Charles. 
His party had. pres cailed fo far ia the houſe of 


Lords, that they had ſent the ſoliowing meſlage io _ 
the Commons: That they concurred with that 75 
aſſembly in theic deſire of all juſt liberties to the 1 
ae, but they found it fit and necetfary allo to 

| C C 4 preſerve 
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1 HISTORY/OP ENGLAND. 
Ann. 1628. preferve the juſt pre gative of the Ring: And to 
the end that both houfes might agree therein, they 
deſited another conference on the ſabjebt.' In this 


1 ms 8 conference the archbiſhop of Canterbury, WhO 5 
between the though a good man, was an indifferent poſitician, 


two houſes. propoſed that certain propoſitions, inſtead of the 
5 Petition of Right, ſhould be preſented by both 
* Ephemeris houſes to the King for his aſſent, The ſubſtance 
. oo arliamen- of theſe propoſitions was,” That the King ſhould 
e P. 53 declare that Magna Charta, and the ſix ſubſequent 
Wm ſtatutes, were yet in force ; that every free ſubject 
had a property in his goods; that it was his royal 
| Plefale that Vis ſubjects ſhould enjoy all the pri- 


vileges their 488 enjoyed under the beſt and 


the moſt noble of his progenttors; that in all cauſes 
within the cognizance of the civil law, and con- 
cerning the liberty of the ſubject, he would pro- 


Ceed according to the laws eſtabliſhed in the realm; 


that he would reſolve not to uſe his prerogative to 
the prejudice of his people; and if he ſnould find 
iuſt cauſe of ſtate to imptiſon or reſtrain any man's 
perſon, that he would graciouſly declare that he 
would, within a convenient time, expreſs the cauſe 
+" the commitment or reſtraint, either general or 
ſpecial, and, upon a cauſe fo exprefſed, would 
leave him immediately to be tried, according to 
the common juſtice of the kingdom. | 
Mey leſs judicious and clear-ſighted than were 
the members who compoſed the preſent houſe of 
Commons, might have ſeen that theſe propoſitions 
were fo far from anſwering the purpoſe of reſtrain- 
= ing the prerogative, that they acknowledged a 
power in the King which defeated the intent of 
: .every ſtatyte which had been made in favour of 
the ſubject. The Commons avoided quarrelling 
-with the Lords at this critical juncture; therefore, 
without making any comment on their propoſal, 
they, in very civil terms excuſed themſelves from 
aſſenting 


ae Aer - 26g 
aſenting to it, and n adhered to = own Anno1628. 


| reſolution. 


Tuts bodferenes: was e | TM) by- 
e from the lord · Keeper, which aſſured the 
two houſes, that the King looked upon the ſtatutes 
iuſiſted upon for the ſubjects boa to be all in 
force that he will maintain all his ſubjects in the 
juſt freedom of their perſons, and ſafety of their 
; . that he will govern according to the laws 
and ſtatutes of the realm, and that they ſhall find 
as much ſecurity in his royal word and promiſe, 
as in by any law they could make. . 
I would ſwell this work with much inſi pid : 
matter to relate all the abſurd ſpeeches and ah | 
ſages which paſſed on this occaſion :. Secretai y 
Cook enlatged upon them all. The following ar- parl. Hid. 
guments were at different times uſed by this tool vol. VIII. 
of royalty, to bring the Commons to acknowledge P. 79, & ſeq, 
the court creed; viz. A ſovereignty in the prince p. 95, & l. 
ſuperior to laws; ; that theſe might direct, but 
could not reſtrain, a monarch ; and that conſe- 
_ quently the ſubjectsꝰ ſureſt dependance was on the 
word of their King, who would look upon himſelf. 
as hound by the ſacred ties of honor, to keep what 
he had ſolemnly promiſed. © Whatſoever law we 
can make, ſaid Cook, muſt come to his majeſty's 
allowance; and if his majeſty find cauſe in his 
government, he need not put life to it. We daily 
ſee all laws are broken; and all Jaws muſt be 
broken, for the public good. The wrath of a 
King is like the-roaring of a lion, and all laws, 
with his wrath, are of no effect; but the King's 
favor is like the dew of the graſs ; there all will 
Proſper; and may God make him the inſtrument 
to unite all our hearts. The King's heart is in his 
promiſe; is not his majeſty engaged in his royal 
word? can we do more? ve are come to the li- 
berty of the ſubject, and the prerogative of the 


_ King. Tye we ſhall not add any thing to our- 
Ones ſelves 
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| Ann-1628/" ſelves to/ depfeſt bim. Will ue in this neceſſity 


and this 


day find neceſſary. 
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ſtrive to bring ourſelves into a better condition; 


and greater liberty, than our fathers had, and the 
crown into a worſe ? I dare not adviſe his ma yelty 
to admit that. We deal with a wiſe and-valiant 
prince, Who bath a ſword in his hand for our good; 
good is ſupported by power. Do not 
think that by caſes of law and debate we can make 
that to be no law, which, in experience, we every 
Make what law you will, go- 
vernment is a ſolid thing, and muſt be ſupported 
for our good. If I will diſcharge my duty, added 
be, and the oath I have taken to his majeſty, 1 
muſt commit, and neither expreſs the cauſe to 
the goaler nor to the judges, nor to any counſellor 
in England, but to the King himſelf. Vet do not 
think I go without ground or reaſon, or take this 
7 poet committed to me to be unlimited; yea, to 
mie it is rather a charge, burthen, and danger; 
ſor if J, by this power, ſhall commit the pooreſt 
porter, if it appear I do it rot upon a juſt cauſe, 
the burthen will fall heavier upon me than the law 
can inflict, for 1 ſhall loſe my credit with his ma- 
jeſty, and alſo my place; and I beſeech you con 
ſider whether thoſe who have been in the ſame 
place, have not committed freely, and not any 


doubt made of ty" nor eros coped Fam: the 


ſubject.” R 
Ha the meaning af. Charles's anxiety to get 
rid of the Petition of Right been leſs apparent to 
the Commons than it really was, this doctrine 
_ would have ſufficiently ſhewn what uſe the mo- 
narch intended to make of the demanded forbear- 
| ance ; that what the Commons ' inſiſted on as their 
undoubted right he would have conſtrued as flow- - 
ing from royal favor; that the power of - princes 
| could not be limited by human bonds; and that 
the rectitude of their judgment was the only ſafe 


guard of ſubjects ; that all laws muſt give way to 


reaſons 


c HA R I. E s 1 393 
feaſons of ſtate, of which reaſons of ſtate fove- Ann. ae 
reighs were the ſole judges. | 
Was ever a verbal declaration of the King; Gees in 
ſaid Sir Edward Coke, verbum repis? When grie- the lower 

vances be, the parliament is to redreſs them. Did houſe. 
ever parliament rely on meſlages ? they put up ey . N 
petitions of their grievances; and the King ever 1 * 3 
anſwered. The King's anſwers are very gracious: FN ys FS 
But what is the law of the realm? that is the | 
_ queſtion. All ſucceeding Kings will ſay, Ye muſt 
truſt me as ye did my predeceſſors, and truſt my 
meſſages But metlages of love never came into 
a parliament; let us put a Petition of Right; not 
that I diſtruſt the King, but that k cannot take his 
_ truſt but in a parliamentary way.“ . 
NE vRER houſe of Commons, aid Sir Thomen Ruſhworth. 
Wentworth, truſted more in the goodneſs of their vol. I. 
_ King, fo. far-as regarded themſelves only, as the p. 554. 
preſent but we are ambitious that his majeſty's - 
coodneſs may remain to poſterity, and we are ac- 
countable to a public truſt : And therefore, ſeeing 
there hath been a public violation of the laws 1 
his miniſters, ene can e Oates but a _ OTIS 
lic amends.““ 
Tux ſubſtance of bs ſpeech was dived: to 
the King ia an anſwer to the many importunate 
meſſages he had ſent to the Commons to rely upon 
his royal word. This drew from him an aſſent to 
the propoſed bill; but the very next day ſecretary 
Cook again importuned the houſe on the old ſtrain 
of e e on the ſaith of the « crown t. Chien, 2 


Og 


1 Kevterary Cook i that this point mond! be 
es before the houſe, and not before a committee, | 
yin that it was a new courſe to go into a committee 
f the whole houſe. This propoſal of ſecretary Cook 
was not aſſented to, and Sir John Elliot replied, that 
the proceeding in a committee was more honorable and 
R both to the King and the houſe ; for that 


b : 


2895 
Ann. 1628. 
Parl. Hiſt. 
vol. VIII. p. 
1 110, . 
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as a proof how much that faith was to be relied 
given the Commons to underſtand 


on, after havin 


that he aſſented to their defire of a confirmation of 


the privilege of the ſubject in their on way, ſent 
A letter to the Lords to fruſtrate the intent of the 


i i viz. That he could not give up the point | 


. 8 of committing in matters of ſtate; that he pro- 


| The Lords 
1 propoſe an 
5 addition to 
| the Petition 
ot Right. 


miſed for the future to be very tender of the-peo- 
ples privileges ; to commit none for not lending 
money; and that the cauſes of all commitments 
_ be We as ſoon. as oy could with 
Ma . 
nn and leib geery as were theſe 
aſſurances, they had ſo much weight with the 
that they recommended to the Commons 
that their petition might be reduced within the 
compaſs of the King's letter. The Commons re- 
fuſed to proceed upon the letter, as being contrary 
to the cuſtom of parliaments; but offered to con- 
fer on any alterations Which ſhould be propounded 


Lords “, 


by the Lords. The Lords, after having debated 


this matter ſome days, reſolved on the following 
addition to the Petition; which the Commons had 


referred to their approbation ; ** We humbly pre- 


ſent this Petition to your majeſty, not only with 
a care of preſerving our own liberties, but with 
due regard to leave entire that ſovereign power 
where with your majeſty is truſted for the protecti- 
on, 8 J 1 a e oy FO 2 2 18 


way 7 8 to ann 28 it was a more open way, 
 whereevery man might add his reaſons, and make an- 
{wer upon the hearing other mens? reaſons and argu- 
ments, 8 
* Whilſt the Commons had been 8 pp e - 
en the comprehenſive. ſuhject of public Liberty, the 


Parl. Kift. vol. VIII. p. 104. 


Lords had been buſied in matters concerning their own 
W ariſtocratical privileges. 


IR. In a committee of the whole houſe on the contents | 
; of 


ET: - 


CHARLES 1 397 
Irr is . difficult to imagine that the Lords coil Ano. 1628. 
be ſo totally blind to conſequences, as not to per- 
ceive the weighty objections to this clauſe; or that 
the popular lords would have ſuffered it eaſily. to 
paſs, if they had not been certain of its fate in 
the lower houſe. It was rejected there with a 
warmth equal to the importance of the queſtion. 1 
er us look into the records, ſaid Mr. Alford, Debates un 
and ſee what this ſovereign power is. Bodin faith, this propo- 
that it is free from any conditions: By this we fl 
| ſhall acknowledge a regal as well as a legal power. n 
Let us give that to oe King the law . him, D re 
and no more.” 1 5 
«+ ALL our petition, faid Mr. bn; is for the 
laws of England; and this power ſeems to be 
another diſtinct power from the power of the law. 
I know how to add eien to the King 8 perſon 
but not to his power.” 
Wr cannot admit, at: Mr. Hackwell, of 
theſe words with ſafety; they are applicable to 
all the parts of the Petition; it is in the nature of 
a ſaving; all the laws we cite are without a ſaving; 
and yet now, after the violation of them, muſt 
we add a ſaving? e 
Tuts is magnum in parvo, Fx) Sir Edward : 
| Coke; it is a matter of great weight; it will 
overthrow all our Petition ; it trenc \eth to all 
parts of it; it flies at loans, at the oath, at im- 
priſonment, and at billeting ſoldiers ; this turns 


of this petition, the lor bay. mama; that thoſe lords 
who ſtood for the liberties of the nation might make 
their proteſtation, and that to be upon record; and the 
oppoſite party ſhould, with the ſubſcription of their 
names, enter their reaſons, to remain upon record; — 
that ſo poſterity might not be to ſeek who they were SS . 
who ſo ignobly betrayed the Freedom of their country. : ; 
The oppreſſed biſhop of Lincoln was the ſycophant 
who chiefly promoted the adding this clauſe to the pe- 
"I tition. Sanderſon 's Life of King Charles, p. 110. ef 
f | | | Ws 1 
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| Ann. TO all about again. Look into all the petitions of - 
former times, they never petitioned! wherein there 
was a ſaving of the King's ſovereignty. I know 
that prerogative is part of the law; but ſovereign 
power is no parliamentary word. In my opinion 
it weakens Magna Charta, and all the ſtatutes; 
for they are abſolute, without any faving of fo- 
vereign power: And ſhould We now add it, it 
will weaken the ſoundation of law, and then the 
building muſt fall. Take we heed what we yield 
unto: Magna Charta i is ſuch a fellow that he will 
have no ſovereign.” “ 
Six Thomas Wentworth and Mr. Noy ſpoke. to 
the ſame pnrpoſe.' | Mr. Selden ſhewed, that there 
never had been ſuch a clauſe in any preceding ſta- 
teute, excepting in one petition: 
in the twenty- eighth of Edward I. but this was ſo | 
much difhiked by the people, that, on a repreſen- 
tation to the King, it was taken away by the next 
_ parliament. Mr. Maſon made an excellent ſpeech 
on the ſame ſubject: After having obſerved that 
Magna Charta was framed to limit the arbitrary 
power which the Norman race afſumed on the 
conqueſt of our anceſtors, © The ſtatutes then 
mentioned in our petition, added he, reſtraining 
that abſolute power of the conqueror, if we re- 
cite thoſe ſtatutes, and ſay we leave entire that ſo- 
vereign power, we do take away that reſtraint 


which is the virtue and ſtrength of thoſe ſtatutes, 


and do hereby ſet at liberty this claim of ſovereign 
power of a conqueror, which then will be limited 
and reſtrained by no laws. And it was ſaid, that 
all ſovereign power is not mentioned to be left, 
but only that with which the King is truſted for 
our p otection, ſafety, and happineſs. But I con- 
ceive this to be an exception of all ſovereign 
power; for all ſovereign power in a King is for the 


protection, ſafety, and happineſs of his people. If 
all Ree power be excepted, you may eaſily 


Jud 


the parliament 


0105 LF Sri - ap | | 
4 judge the conſequence, all loans and taxes being Ann. 1628. 
impoſed by color of that ſovereign power. The 0 
: word truſted is very ambiguous, whether it be 
meant truſted by God only as a conqueror, or by 
- the people alſo as a King, who is to govern accord- | 
ing to law, ex pacſo lf this addition does not 4 
refer to the. petition, it is merely uſeleſs and un- b 1 
neceſſary, and unbefitting the judgment of this 
grave and great aſſembly to add to a petition "5 _—_— 
this weight. If it hath reference to it, then it 
deſtroys not only the virtue and ſtrength of our 
Petition of Right, but our rights themſelves; for 
the addition being referred to each part of the Pe- 
tition, it will neceſſarily receive this conſtruction; 
viz. That none ought. to be compelled to make 
any gift, loan, or ſuch - like charge, without com- 
mon conſent or act of parliament, unleſs it be by 
the ſovereign power with which the King is en- 
truſted for the protection, ſafety, and happineſs 
of his people; that none ought to be compelled 
to ſojourn or billet ſoldiers, unleſs by the ſame ſo- 
vereign power; and fo of the reſt of the rights of 
the Petition; And then the moſt favorable con- 
4 ſtruction will be, that the King hath an ordinary 
g prerogative, and by that he cannot impoſe taxes 
_ cr impriſon; that is, he cannot impoſe taxes at 
2 his will, or employ them as he pleaſeth; but that 
* he hath an extraordinary and tranſcendant ſo- 
s | vereign power, for the protection and happineſs | 
„of his people, and for ſuch purpoſe he may im- = 
#) poſe taxes, or billet ſoldiers as he pleafeth. And 1 
at we may aſſure ourſelves, that hereafter all loans, 1 
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by Both Charles and his father aſſerted on all occaſions, 
that they held their power from God, and were to him 
only accountable for their actions. This was not the 
0 _ creed of the houſe of Commons: but they no where 
he express their ſentiments on this head more ſtrongly. 
If than they are here expreſſed in this part of Mr. Maſon's 
ly ſpeech, aL eee 1 
ge 1 5 . 5 taxes, 
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Ann. 1628. 
the protection, | | 
_ certainly | hereafter it will be  concerved, that an 
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taxes, or billet 


ety, and happineſs of the people; 
houſe of ' parliament would not have made an 


r- addition to this Petition of Right; 


and therefore it will be reſolved, that the addition 


hath relation to the Petition, which will have ſuch 


operation as 1 have formerly declared. And I the 


rather fear it, becauſe the late loan and billeting 

have been declared to have been 

5 power, 5 iel | | 
tit be doubtful Whether this propoſition hath re- 
judge whether loans or impriſonments hereafter be 


for | the good of ourſelves: And if 


& IV). 


I This judicious member had influenced the houſe 
not to make their reſolutions on the point of perſonal 
liberty the premiſes of their Bill of Rights. “ Becauſe 
ſaid he, if by an act of explanation we ſhall provide 
only that the cauſe ought to be expreſſed upon the re- 
turn of the Habeas Corpus, then out of the words of 


the ſtatute it will neceſſarily be inferred, that before 


the return of the Habeas Corpus the cauſe need not 

be expreſſed, becauſe the ſtatute hath appointed the 
time of the expreſſion of the cauſe. This then, which 

ue term an act of explanation, will be an act for the 
abridging Magna Charta, and the reſt of the ſtatutes. 
In my underſtanding, the words of this intended law, 


« That no freeman ought to be committed without 


canſe,?? can no way advantage Us, or ſatisfy the ob- 
jection. For, till the return of the Habeas Corpus, he 
who commits is judge of the cauſe, or at leaſt hath a 


licence by this law till that time to conceal the cauſe, 


and the gaoler is not ſubject to any action for the detain- 


ing the priſoner upon ſuch a command: For if the pri- 


ſoner demand the cauſe of his commitment of the gaoler, 
it will be a ſafe anſwer for him to fay that he detained 
the priſoner by warrant, and that it belongs not unto 

him to defire thoſe who commit the priſoner to ſnew 


And if 


the cauſe until he returns the Habeas Corpus. 
£7 BIS 0 05 oe 


- 


by ſovereign 
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CHARLES: ; 


the priſoner be a ſuitor to know the cauſe from thoſe 
who committed him, it will be a ſufficient anſwer for 
them to ſay, they will expreſs the cauſe at the return 
of the Habeas Corpus. In this caſe there will be 
Wrong, becauſe the commitment is without cauſe ex- 
preſſed, and one who ſuffers that wrong, viz. the par- 
ty impriſoned ; and yet no ſuch wrong-doer but may 
\ excuſe, if not juſtify himſelf, by this law. Ard if the 
_ priſoner, procure a Habeas Corpus, and be brought into 
the King's Bench by virtue of it, yet the cauſe need 
not be then expreſſed, the proviſion of this law being, 
that if no cauſe be then ex preſſed, he ſhall be bailed ; 
and no cauſe being ſhewn upon the return of the 
| Habeas Corpus, yet it may be pretended, that, at the 
time of his commitment, there were ſtrong preſump- N 
tions of ſome great offence; but, upon farther exami- 
nation, they are cleared. So we may be frequently 
impriſoned in this manner, and never underſtand the 
cauſe; and have often ſuch puniſhments, and no means 
I juſtify ourſelves: And for all theſe proceedings this 
very law will be the juſtification and color. If by this 
act there be a toleration of impriſonment, without 
ſhewing cauſe until the return of the Habeas Corpus, 
yet it is poſſible to accompany that impriſonment with 
ſuch circumftances of cloſe reſtraint, and others which 
I forbear to expreſs, as may make an impriſonment for 
that ſhort time as great a puniſhment as a perpetual 


impriſonment, in the ordinary manner.” Here Mr, 


Maſon ſhewed, that the fenſe of theſe reſolutions 
might be ſo far evaded, that a man might be tranſlated 
from one priſon to another, and his whole life be ſpent 
in this peregrination. In the concluſion of this ſpeech 
he obſerved, that nothing but ſuch an act of parliament. 
could give the King a legal power to commit without 


expreſſing a lawful cauſe ; and added, that by providing 


for reaſons of ſtate, they might ſpring a leak which 


might ſink all their liberties, and open a gap through 


which Magna Charta, and all the ftatutes, might iſſue 
out and vanith. Harl. Hist. vol. VIII. p. 89, & ſeg. 
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9 were the debates of the Commons, when Ann. 1648. 
5 meſſage from the King to both houſes occaſioned Conference 
5 another conference on the ſubject. The rational. 
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402 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
* 1628. part of the arguments urged to the Lords againſt 


this propoſal, were pretty much the ſame with I 

thoſe contained in Mr. Maſon's ſpeech v. The h 

conviction they carried with them did not prevent fo 

the Lords from deſiring another conference, to 1 

: conſider of any other way to expreſs a reſpect of C 

the King's power, either by manifeſtation, decla- OE 

ration, or proteſt. This propoſal was rejected by 5 ah 

the Commons with diſdain; and the Lords at a 

length concluded this tedious affair, with a reſo- 1 

lution to clear themſelves from any deſign to re- "Ws 

wi 

5 ſtrain the prerogative of the crown, by the fol- FA 

Fo © lowingdeclaration: bo. 

=: . . pea your A excellent majeſty ; J hi 

we, the Lords ſpiritual and temporal, in your I 

I high court of parliament aſſembled, do humbly th 
i and unanimouſly declare unto your majeſty, that * 

N our intention is not to leſſen or impeach any thing * 

1 which, by the oath of ſupremacy, we have, worn 1 

—_ : to aſſiſt and defend“. W + 
—_— Tur Lords were told by the 4 of Bucking- |S 

= knw; that this declaration was moſt welcome to —* 

1 The Petiti- his majeſty. The Petition now paſſed both houſes, _ x 
= of Right and. in 55 days afterwards the King came to the ; 5 

oa houſe; and, after haying obſerved to the Lords | +, 5 

houſes. "me 

ne 25 m Sir 8 Martin put the Lords in mind of the Ed 

moderation with which the Commons had conducted ſho 

this affair. We are not ignorant, ſaid he, in what and 

language our predeceſſors were wont to expreſs them- dor 

ſelves on much lighter provocations; And in what ſtile con 

they framed their petitions. No leſs amends could ſerve Coc 

their turn than ſevere commiſſions to enquire upon the hob 

violators of their liberties ; baniſhment of ſome, execu- wy 

tion of other offenders, more liberties, new oaths of "pv 

magiſtrates, judges, and officers, with many other pro- AG 

viſions written in blood. Yet from us there hath been ther 

| heard no angry words in this petition; no man's perſon 5 bleſ 

is named; we ſay no more than what a worm trodden _ par] 

upon would ſay, I pray tread upon me no more.“ Parl. RO 

FP. vol. Vll. p. 137, & ſeg. CON - the 

| _ N 


and e the ſhortneſs of he time he had Ann. 168. 

taken to anſwer their Petition, and the lord-keeper 

had put both houſes in mind that they had pro- 

feſſed to have no intention to leſſen or diminiſh his 

majeſty's prerogative, the Petition being read, 

Charles gave this anſwer: 
t FTuz King willeth that ri ght be done, ac- The King 
cCording to the laws and 7" aeg of the realm, and anſwer i 
that the ſtatutes be put in due execution, that his the Petition 


Wn rogative.” 

. Ir the Saen had imagined tubs on 

. the point of receiving the fruits of their labor, 

1 ingenuity, and forbearance, they muſt have been 

Z ' inflamed with diſappointment, as well as indig- 

n nation, at this freſp inſult on their underſtandings. 
IIe is very certain, that they returned in a very ill 

* humor to their houſe: The King's anſwer to their 

9 Petition of Right was read, and diſpleaſed every 

S patriot. On this occaſion Sir John Elliot made a Debates on. 
| long ſpeech, in which he pathetically ſet forth all the King's 
ds 8 the paſt and preſent grievances of the times. Sir anſwer; 
"0 Edward Coke propounded, that a remonſtrance 

bn ſhould be preſented, touching the preſent dangers, 

- and the means of fafety, for the King and king- 

. dom: This was agreed on, and entruſted to the 

ile committee for the bill of ſubſidies. Secretar7 

ve Cook completed the preſent diſguſt, by giving he 

the houſe to underſtand, that his majeſty having, 

cu- upon the Petition exhibited to him by both houſes, 

of given an anſwer fo full of juſtice, and grace, that 

1 themſelves and their poſtericy had juſt cauſe to 

= bleſs him, intended to put an end to this ſeſſion of 

don Parliament on Wedneſday the eleventh. _ 
Parl. Tur Petition of Right had ſo wholly engroſſed 

0 1 the attention of the Commons, that all other bu- 

an 75 


ſubjects may have no cauſe to complain of any 
wrong or oppreſſion contrary. to their juſt rights 


to the preſervation whereof he 
holds himſelf : as much obliged as of his own pre- 


and liberties; 


pd 2 e fineſs 


__ 
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Ann. 1625. 90 8 was for a time ſuſpended. The offender 


r 2 
__ againſt. 
25 Manwaring. 


| B+. Parl. Hiſt. 
vol. VIII. 
180, & ſeq. 


the Lord's Supper. 
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Manwaring now felt the whole weight of their 


reſentment : A heavy charge was brought 1n y 
_ againſt this ſycophant, who had fo prophanely 


proſtituted religion to the purpoſes of baſe po- 
licy ®. The Commons were employed in this 


15 buſineſs, when they received the King's meſſage 
- concerning the termination of the ſeſſion. The 
meſſage was entirely diſregarded ; a declaration 
gagainſt Manwaring completed, and Mr. Pym, who 
preſided in all the committees concerning religion, 
managed the charge which was N againſt 
| him! in the upper houſe. 5 
CuaklꝝEs, being highly offended at the flight | 
p. put upon his laſt meſſage, ordered the Lords to 
adjourn for a day; and ſent another meſſage to 
the lower houſe, requiring them not to enter upon 
new buſineſs, which might ſpend greater time, or 
2 vo lay any ſcandal or PROS: mon the _ 


+4 


8 "Among other offenſive ſermons. which! had en ? 
a before the King, one by Dr. Goodman (biſhop 

of Glouceſter) aſſerted, in a poſitive and literal ell 
cation, the real preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament of 
This doctrine occaſioned great 
ſcandal; yet the King would not ſuffer the convocation 
to take cognizance of it, but referred it to the arch- 
| biſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of Wincheſter, 
Durham, and St. David's, and the affair was concluded 
by the biſhop's preaching the ſermon again, with ex- 


planatory obſervations. Before I leave this ſubject, it 


may not be improper to notice, that Laud had been 
ſent by Buckingham to Andrews biſhop of Wineheſter, 
to propoſe that the convocation ſhould take under con- 

ſideration the ſubject of diſpute between the Arminians 
and their antagoniſts the Calviniſts, On Andrews's re- 
_ Preſentation of the affections of the clergy, the buſi- 
neſs was poſt poned, as the Arminian tenets were not ſo 


generally entertained as to truſt the determination of 


thoſe points to a convocation. rn of Laud, 


fol. ed. 1668, p. 153. 


ver nmen * 


PPP N 
vernment. Warm debates enſued on tlie occaſion Ann. 1628. 
of this ungracious interruption : Sir Robert Philips 

propoſed to addreſs the King for leave to return 
home immediately, ſince they were ſtopped from 
giving advice, and what they had hitherto done of 
advantage to their country had been groſly miſre- 
preſented. Sir John Elliot began a ſpeech to the 

ſame effect, but was interrupted by the ſpeaker ; 

Who, 1magining he was going to tax Buckingham, 

ſtarted up from his chair, and ſaid, There is a 
command laid upon me to interrupt any who ſnalal! 
50 nt to lay an aſperſion on the miniſters of 
ate,” On this interruption Sir John Elliot fat 
down: Some of the court-party faid, that the 
ſpeech lately made by that member, had, they 
| feared, given offence to his majeſty. This occa- 
fioned a declaration of the "vx that eve 
member was free from any undutiful ſpeech, from 
the beginning of the parliament to that day. 

Alfter this, they turned themſelves into a grand 

committee; but the ſpeaker deſired leave to with- 

dra for half an hour *. His requeſt being granted, 
FF the houſe proceeded on their debate. Mr. Wands- 


80 On all the important debates which wa been held 
this ſeſſion, the ſerjeant was ordered to attend on the 

. out ſide of the door of the houſe, and no man was to 

, offer to go out, upon penalty of being ſent to the 

] Tower, Mr. Kirton obſerved, that for the ſpeaker to 

3 deſire to leave the houſe in ſuch a manner, was never 

t heard of before; he feared it would be ominous. The 

x following expreſſion, which this member had uſed in 

, the houſe, was called in queſtion by the court-party : 

7 That the enemies of the commonwealth had prevailed 


8 on the King to diſpute their rights: but he doubted not 
9 but God would ſend them hearts, hands, and ſwords, 
* to cut the throats of the enemies to the King and peo- 

0 ple. The houſe reſolved, that in this he had ſaid 
f nothing beyond the bounds of duty and allegiance ; and 
l, that they all concurred with him- therein. Part. H iſt, 


| vol. VIII. p. 164, 192, 199. 5 
* Ents WB ford 
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this Goth concern our liberties. Let us not fear to 


make a remo ſtrance of our rights; we are his 


counſellors. There are ſome men who. call evil 


good, and good evil. Juſtice is now called 
Faction.“ Sir Edward Coke, after having dilated 
on the moderaiion with which the Commons had 
conducted themſelves, after ſuch a violation of 
their privileges, and, from the examples of former 
times, had ſhewn that nothing could grow to 
abuſe but what that houſe had power to treat of, 
added, © Let us palliate no longer: I think the 5 
duke of Buckingham | is the cauſe of all our miſe- 


ries.” On the naming this deteſted miniſter - as 


the general nuiſance, the whole houſe cried out, 
„Tis he! 'tis he!“ Every mouth was open to 


accuſe him. Mr. Selden adviſed, that a declara- 


tion ſhouid be drawn up, ander four heads; 1. 
To expreſs the houſe's dutiful carriage towards 
his majeſty; 2. To tender their liberties which 
were violated ; 3. To preſent what the purpoſe of 
the houſe was to have dealt in; 4., That that great 
perſon, the duke, fearing himſelf to be queſtioned, _ 
did interpoſe, and cauſe the preſent diſtraction. 
All this time, ſaid he, we have caſt a mantle 
on what was done laſt parliament ; but now, be- 


ing driven again to look upon that man, let us 
proceed with that which was then well began ; 


and let the charge be renewed, which was made 
Alaſt parliament againſt him; to which he made 
an anſwer, but the particulars thereof were ſo in- 


ſufficient, that we might demand Judgment on 


that very anſwer.” ?“ 
MM. Selden having thus concluded his „ 7 
whilſt the motion was making to put theſe things 
to the queſtion, the ſpeaker, who had been pri- 
vately with the King, brought word, his majeſty 
commanded that the houſe ſhould adjourn till next 

5 morning, and that all committees in the mean 
; time | 
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ply with this command. On the ſucceeding day, 


the ſpeaker endeavored to ſooth them by many 
profeſſions of his own zeal for the ſervice of that 


houſe, with aſſuring them they had miſconſtrued 


| v7. 
time ould ceaſe. The houſe thought fit to com- Ang 1628. 


the King's laſt meſſage. At the ſame time he de- 
livered them another to this purpole : That the 
King had no meaning of barring them of their 


rights, but only to prevent a longer time of con- 


ſideration than what he had fixed; and that all 


Chriſtendom might take notice of a ſweet parting 


between him and his people. 
- NoTwiTHSTANDING this ſweetening, the Debates on 
houſe reſumed their debates upon grievances, grievances 
with an earneſtneſs which boded no relaxation to 
the firmneſs of their preceding reſolutions. Among 
other abuſes, they fell upon the deſign of bringing 
into England a body of German horſe. This was 
intended to be a ſecret ; but it was found out by 
ſome of the popular members, and communicated 
to the houſe. On this intelligence. Burlemachi 
was ordered to attend: He acknowledged, that he 
had received thirty thouſand pounds, by privy- 
ſeal, to buy horſes. Such a diſcovery gave room 
for the blackeſt comments; the ill intentions of 
the miniſtry blazed conſpicuous to the public; 
and Charles, under the opprobrium of the darkeſt 
ſuſpicions, was obliged to comply with a requeſt 
of the Commons, that he would give a clear and 
farisfactory anſwer | to the Petition of Right ”. 


ref u med, 


This a 


„ * The' Petition of Right | 
Humbly ws. That whereas it is declared and en- 


non concedendo, that no tallage or aid ſhall be levied * 


acted, by a ſtatute made in the time of the reign of 
king Edward I. commonly called Statutum de tallagio 


the King or his heirs, in this realm, without the good 


will and aſſent of the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, ba- 
1 D d 4 e r 


i 
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Ann. 1628. This requeſt was made next day by the lord- % 


8 in the n name of both houſes; and the Pe- 


. tition 


155 tons, knights, n and other freemen of the 
commonalty of this realm; and by authority of par- 
 Hament, holden in the: twentysfifth year of king 
Edward III. it is declared and enacted, that from hence- 
forth no perſon ſhall be compelled to make any loans to 
the King againſt his will, becauſe ſuch loans were 
_ againſt reaſon, and the franchiſe of the land; and by 
other laws of this realm it is provided, that none 
ſhould be charged by any charge or impoſition called a 
Benevolence, nor by ſuch-like charge; by which the 
ſtatutes before-mentioned, and other the good laws and 


ſtatutes of this realm, your ſubjeQs have inherited this 


freedom, that they ſhould not be compelled to contri- 
bute to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like charge, not 


ſet by common conſent of parliament: Vet, never- 
theleſs, of late divers commiſſions, directed to ſundry 


commiſſioners in ſeveral counties, with inſtructions, 
have iſſued; by means whereof your people have been 
in qivers places aſſembled, and required to lend certain 
ſums of money unto your majeſty; and many of them, 


upon their refuſal ſo to do, have had an oath adminiſtred ; 


unto them, not warrantable by the laws and ſtatutes of 


this realm, and have been conſtrained to become bound 
to make appearance and give attendance before your 
privy-council, and in other places, and others of them 
have been therefore impriſoned, confined, and ſundry 
other ways moleſted and diſquieted; and divers other 


charges have been laid and levied upon your people in 
ſeveral counties, by lord-lieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, 
' commiſſioners for muſters, juſtices of peace, and others, 
by command or direction from your majeſty, or your 


privy-council, againſt the laus and free-cuſtoms of this 


realm: 


And 1 alſo by the ſtatute called the Heat 


Charter of the liberties of England, it is declared and 
'enafted, that no freeman may be taken or impriſoned, 
or be diſſeiſed of his freeholds or liberties, or his free 
cuſtoms, or be outlawed or exiled, or in any manner 


deſtroyed, but by the füt judgment of his peers, I 
by 
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by the aw of the land; and in the SA: twentieth 

year of king Edward III. it was declared and enaQted, 

by authority of parliament, that no man of what eſtate 

or condition that he be, ſhould be put out of his lands 

or tenements, nor taken, nor impriſoned, nor diſinhe- 
rited, nor put to death, without being e to an- 

- Iwer by due proceſs of law : 3 

Nevertheleſs, againſt the tenor of the ſaid 88 
and other the good laws and ſtatutes of your realm, to 

that end provided, divers of your ſubjects have of late 

been impriſoned without any cauſe ſhewn; and when, 
for their deliverance, they were brought before juſtice, 
by your majeſty's writs of Habeas Corpus, there to un- 
dergo and receive as the court ſhould order, and their 
Keepers commanded to certify the cauſe of their detainer, 

no cauſe was certified, but that they were detained b 
your majeſty's ſpecial command, ſignified by the lords 

of your privy-counct]; and yet were returned back to 
ſeveral priſons, without being charged with any thing 

to which they might make anſwer * que proceſs of 

* : 

And whereas of late great companies of faldien and 

mariners have been diſperſed into divers counties of the 
realm, and the inhabitants, againſt their wills, have 4 

been compelled to receive them into their houſes, and k 

there to ſuffer them to ſojourn, againſt the laws ang 
cuſtoms of this realm, and to the great grievance and os 
vexation of your people: | | 

And whereas allo by authority of parliament, in the - 
twenty-fifth year of the reign of king Edward III. it is j 
declared and enacted, that no man ſhould be forejudged 
of life or limb againſt the form of the Great Charter, 

a and laws of the land; and by the ſaid Great Charter, 
and other the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm, no 
man ought to be adjudged to death but by the laws 
_ eſtabliſhed in this your realm, either by the cuſtoms of 
the ſame realm, or by acts of parliament; and whereas 
no offender of what kind ſoever is exempted from the 
 phocecdings to be uſed, and puniſhments to be inflicted, 
"of the laws and ſtatutes of this your realm; IG, 

els, 
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Ann. 1628. fulleſt form; viz. Soit aroit faite c comme 11 oft defirs. 


E The King 
a —_ the 
etition of 


Right. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


8 On 


\ 


leſs, of late divers 1 under your majeſty” 3 
great ſeal, have iſſued forth, by which certain perſons 
have been aſſigned and appointed commiſhoners, with 


power and authority to proceed. within the land, ac- 


_ cording to the juſtice of martial law, againſt ſuch iol- _ 
diers and mariners, or other diſſolute perſons joining 
with them, as ſhould commit any murder, robbery, 
felony, mutiny, or other outrage or miſdemeanor What- 
ſoever; and by ſuch ſummary courſe and order as is 
agreeable to martial law, and as is uſed in armies in 
time of war, to proceed, to the trial and condemnation 
of ſuch offenders, and them to cauſe to be executed 
and put to death, according to the law-martial ; by 
pretext whereof ſome of your majeſty's ſubjects have 


been, by fome of the ſaid commiſſioners, put to death ; 


when and where, if by the law and ſtatutes of the land 
they had deſerved death, by the ſame laws and ſtatutes 
alſo they might, and by no other ought to, have been 
adjudged and executed. 5 
And alſo ſundry grievous offenders, by color there- _ 
of claiming an exemption, have eſcaped the puniſh. 
ments due to them by the laws and ſtatutes of this 
your realm, by reaſon that divers of your officers and 
. miniſters of juſtice have unjuſtly refuſed or forborn to 
proceed againſt ſuch offenders according to the ſame ' 


— 


laws and ſtatutes, upon pretence that the ſaid offenders 


were puniſhable only by martial law, and by authority 


of ſuch commiſſions as aforeſaid ; which commiſſions, 
and all other of like nature, are wholly and direaly _ 
contrary to the faid laws and Ratutes of this your 
=. 5 
They do 8 humbly pray your moſt excellent 7 
, majeſty, that no man hereafter be compelled to make 


or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or ſuch-like. 


detained; 


charge, without common conſent by act of parliament; 
and that none be called to make anſwer, or take ſuch 
oath, or to give attendance, or to be confined, or 
_ Otherwiſe moleſted or diſquieted concerning the ſame, 
or for the refuſal thereof; and that no freeman, in any 
ſuch manner as is before mentioned, be impriſoned or 


On the pronouncing theſe words, the Commons Ann, 1628. 
|  - _ gave a general and loud applauſe?.  _ r 
Tus ſubject of ſupply, which had been ſome. The Com- 
time laid aſide, was now reſumed, and an order mons pro- 

paſſed that the committees for religion, trade, and ceed on 
cCourts of juſtice, ſhould ceaſe, and the houſe to B"!<Vances. 
proceed only on grievances of the moſt moment. 
Under this head fell a commiſſion to certain ſtate- 
officers, to conſider of ways and means for raiſing 


detained; and that your majeſty would be pleaſed to re- 
moe the ſaid ſoldiers and mariners, and that your 
people may not be ſo burthened in time to come; and 


that the ſoreſaid commiſſions for proceeding by mar- 
tial law may be revoked and annulled, and that hereaf- i 
ter no commiſſions of like nature may iſſue forth to 
any perſon or perſons whatſoever to be executed as i 
aforeſaid, leſt by color of them, any of your majeſty's ; 


ſubjects be deſtroyed, or put to death, contrary to the 
laws and franchiſes of the land. „„ 


lent majeſty, as their rights and liberties, according to | f 
the laws and ſtatutes of this realm; and that your ma- 2 
jeſty would alſo vouchſafe to declare, that the awards, — 
doings, and proceedings, to the prejudice of your peo- = 
ple, in any of the premiſes, ſhall not be drawn hereaf- | 
ter into conſequence or example; and that your ma- 


jeſty would be alſo graciouſly pleaſed, for the future 
comfort and ſafety of your people, to declare your royal 
will and pleaſure, that in the things aſoreſaid all your 
officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you according to the 
las and ſtatutes of this realm, as they tender the ho- 
nor of your majeſty, and the proſperity of this king- 
e VVVͤ ß 5 
This Petition of Right was drawn up by Sir Ed— 
ward Coke. Statutes at Large, vol. II. p. 1096, & ſeg. 
rr When it was generally known that, the Petition 
had been paſſed in the proper form, the city of Lon- 
don reſounded with the rejoicings of all ranks of peo- 
ple. Bonfires and the ringing of bells proclaimed the 
applauſe of the public. Sander/on's Life of Charles I. 
CCC e | 8 
N money 
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HIS TNT OF ENGLAND. 
money to ſi upply the exigencies of government. 


Though there is no mention of an exciſe in this 


_ commiſſion, yet we are told ſuch a ſcheme had 


been under conſideration immediately before the 


bs meeting of parliament; and Mr. Windeham at- 


WW Their re- 


- . monſtrance. 


ſtrictly will and require you, that, ſpeedily and ſeriouſ- 
ly, you enter into conſideration of all the beſt and ſpeedi- 
eſt ways and means you can, for raiſing of monies for 
the moſt important occaſions aforeſaid; which, with- 
out extremeſt hazard to us, our dominions, and people, 5 
and to our friends and allies, can admit of no long de- 
lay; the ſame to be done by impoſitions, or otherwiſe, 
as in your wiſdoms and beſt judgments ye ſhall find to 
be moſt convenient in a caſe of this inevitable neceſſity; 
wherein form and circumſtance muſt be diſpenſed with, 


firmed in the houſe, that books of precedents 
were come over, in which the manner of the ex- 
ciſe in Holland was related. The commiſſion was 
brought into the houſe, and afterwards, by the 
deſire of the Lords, cancelled by the King. Sir 


John Strangeways, though a famous royaliſt, ad- 


viſed the perfecting the remonſtrance on the ſtate * 
of the adminiſtration: This advice was acceded 
to, and a remonſtrance framed, ſetting forth, The 
- unconſtitutional ſyſtem of government which had 
been lately put in practice; the many innovations 
which had been made on the liberties of the ſub- 
ject, in conſequence of that ſyſtem; the national 
diſhonor and danger brought on the Engliſh from 
the ill conducting of public affairs; the illegal 
commiſſon granted to the duke of Buckingham 5 


Tg The wa of the 3 on are as 1 
„ And we do hereby authorize and appoint, and 


rather than the ſubſtance be loſt or hazarded. 


In a conference between the Lords and Commons 
concerning this commiſſion, the Commons recommend- 
_ ed to the Lords to make an enquiry who was the pro- 
jector of the device; and if he could be found out, to 
inffi& an exemplary puniſhment on him. Ruſoworth, 

vol. J. 1 614, & ſeq. p. 616, 


0 
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to be general of an army in the land in time of Ann. 1628. 
peace; the dangerous purpoſe of bringing into 
the country foreign troops; the abuſes introduced 
into the œconomy of the finances; the decay of 
trade; the loſs of ſhips*®; the abuſe of power; and 
the late compoſitions made with Popiſh recu- 
| ſants" ; other grievances relative to- the encourage- 
ment of Popery and Arminianiſmn * the frequent 
e 


© This could not t properly be called a time of peace; 
it was only a ceſſation of arms. Such was the prudent ' 
jealouſy of our anceſtors, that they could not endure the 
ſhadow of a military force, except on occaſions at im- 
mediate neceſſity, 
The paſlage alluded to is as follows: « We are bold 
to declare to your majeſty, and the whole world, that 
we hold it far beneath the heart of any free Engliſhman 
+ to think that this victorious nation ſhould now ſtand in 
need of German ſoldiers to defend their own Sr and 
the kingdom,” _ 8 
| The committee for 1505 had dn in a report 15 c j 
to the houle, that of the ſhipping of an hundred tons, i 
_ or upwards, there had been, in the laſt three years, de- * 
cayed, caſt away, and taken by the enemy, two hun- 
dred and forty-eight great ſhips, and with them a pro- 
Portionable number of mariners, beſides great loſſes in 
lleſs veſſels; that the merchants whoſe ſhips had been 
taken up twenty, thirty, thirty-ſix months, all com- 
plained that they were not paid the ſmall freight of two 
_ ſhillings per ton at firſt promiſed. By the means of 
this diſcouragement, few of them built new veſſels; and 
thoſe who did build, took care to build them unfit for 
public ſervice, to avoid their being ge Epbemeris 
Parliamentaria, p. 20t, & ſeq. ey” 
The Commons here put the King | in mind of his 
anſwer to their petition at Oxford on this ſubject; the 
public re ſort to maſs at the queen 8 chapel, wee to 
the ſenſe of that anſwer. 
* A proclamation had been iſſued by 88 forbid- 
ding his ſubjects to publiſh any religious doctrine, con- 
trary to the diſcipline of the church of England: The 


uſe made of this order was, that all books tending to 
4 Puritaniſm 
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Ann. 1628. diſſolutions of parliaments were not forgot; and 9 5 
| dhe great truſt and power which the duke of Buck - 

ingham eryoyed was mentioned as the chief cauſes 
of theſe miſchieis*. To balance the ſeverities in 


this remonſtrance, the ſubſidy-bill at the ſame 


time paſſed the houſe, and was ſent up to the 
OS Lords” ere the remonſtrance was TRENT Wo”... 


| " Parieafns were fapprelſed, whilſt 8 Arminians en- 
joyed unmoleſted the liberty of the preſs. This abuſe 
of power is particularly inſtanced in the remonſtrance, 
and the biſhops Laud and Neile are mentioned as en- 
joying too much authority for the ſafety _ er e 


of the ſtate. 


The commons complained: that "PERS, was openly $ 


profeſſed in Ireland without controul; that Popiſh ju- 
riſdictions were exerciſed and avowed: that monaſteries, 


nunneries, and other ſuperſtitious houſes, were newly 
erected, re- ediſied, and repleniſhed with men and wo- 
„ of ſeveral orders, and in a plentiful manner main- 
tiained at Dublin, and moſt of the great towns, and di- 
vers other places, of the kingdom of Ireland. 1 
I be Papiſts in Ireland were at this time Ai 8 
bargain for an avowed toleration, and offered the terme 
of maintaining for the King's ſervice five hundred horſe 
and five thouſand foot. On this propoſal, the Iriſh 
biſhops unanimouſly ſubſcribed a proteſtation, in which 
they repreſented that ſuch a toleration would be ſinful, 
and a matter of dangerous conſequence. On this ſpi- 
rited ſeaſonable oppoſition, the court of England drop- 
ped the affair. Remonſtrance of the Commons. Parl. 5 
 Hift. Complete Hiſt. of England, p. 34, & ſeq. 
Tee 2 would have excuſed himſelf from pre- 
ſenting this remonſtrance; but the Commons inſiſted 
on his performing this part of his duty. - 
2 The Lords obje&ed to the form of the bill of 


ſubſidies, the Commons having named themſelves only 


in the grant. After one conference on the ſubje& the 
affair was dropped, and the bill paſſed without any al- 
teration, Charles not being willing to part with it after 


it got into the upper houſe. 


{+6 With the bill of ſubſidies the Commons ſent up 55 
„ 8 —_ 


Ce REES 1; 


Tus Commons having thus ſweetened this bit- Ann. 1623. 
8 ter pill of reproof with the gift of five ſubſidies, Their far- 
they entered into debate on the illegal power the ther debates. 
King had aſſumed of exacting tonnage and pound- 
age, without having received that grant from par- 


liament. Mr. Selden proved, that though ſuch 
ſupplies had been given time out of mind, yet it 


n the o « free gift, and the anſwer to 5 
ſuchh bills had been ever the ſame as was the an- 
ſwer to the bill of ſubſidies; viz. '* The King 


heartily thanketh the ſubjects for their good will.“ 
The reſult of the debate was a remonſtrance to 


the King on this ſubject. The Commons ſhewed 

that the ſhortneſs of their remaining time rendered 

it impoſlible for them to perfect ſuch a bill this 
ſeſſion, being a buſineſs which required confer- 


ences with the officers of the revenue, and mer- 
_ chants, not only of London, but of remote parts”. 


They then repreſent their undoubted right of aſ- 
ſent to tins as to other taxes; the illegality of lay- 
ing any impoſitions on the ſubject without act of 
parliament. They aſſure themſelves that his ma- 
will obſerve his anſwer to the Petition of 
8 Wks and refrain tor the future from theſe arbi- 


| x: acts. 


| the Gllcaing 3 to the Lords: That the new- 


granted ſubſidies might be expended in the repairing 


of the navy royal, and the decayed ſea munition. Se- 


condly, in the re-edifying of the breaches made in the 


forts of the kingdom, and the haven towns. Thirdly, 
for a ſpeedy aid and aſſiſtance to the King of Denmark. 
And, fourthly, they recommended that the mariners 


might be paid the wages which had been long due to 
them. Epbemeris Parliamentaria, p. 204, & ſeq. 


b The Commons, on granting theſe bills, ſettled the OIL 
rates of impoſitions; but the crown frequently exceed- _ 
| ed theſe bounds. They had been enormouſly tranſ- _ 


greſſed by James, and Charles had laid on new impo- 
*fitions, which were much complained of by the mer- 
chants, 


e 
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The King's 
ſpeech on 
the remon- 


ſtrance. 


Parl. Hiſt. 
F vol. VIII. p. 
241, & ſeq. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 


_ CyarLEs, inflamed and alarmed at proceedings 
_  whichlevelled an important blow at the independ- 
_ . ence of the crown, repaired in haſte to the houſe 
of Lords, and ſent for the Commons, who had 


already engroſſed their remonſtrance, and were 


reading it at the time they were ſummoned to at- 


tend the King, who addreſſed both houſes in 80 . 


following ſtrain: 


Lowe the account of my actions to God alone. It 


is known to every one, that awhile ago the houſe 
of commons gave me a remonſtrance; how ac- 
ceptable every man may judge; and, for the 
merit of it, I will not call that in queſtion, for 1 
am ſure no wiſe man can juſtify it. Now fince, I 
am truly informed that another remonſtrance i is 
preparing for me, to take away the profit of my 
tonnage and poundage, one of the chief mainte- 


nance of my crown, by alledging I have given 


away my right thereto by my anſwer to your Peti- 
tion. This is ſo prejudicial to me, that I am 
forced to end this ſeſſion ſome hours beſore! 
meant, being not willing to receive any more 
remonſtrances to which I muſt give a harſh an- 
ſwer. And ſince I ſee that even the houſe of 


- Commons begins already to make falſe conſtruc- 


6 make a declaration e the true intent 


1 Chatles' 5 motion on this . was 8 haſty, 


tions of whar I granted in your Petition, left it 


be worſe interpreted in the country, I will now 


that neither himſelf nor the peers were dreſſed in their 


formalities. | The ſpeaker had been ſo long with him 

in the morning that he did not attend his office till nine 

ob clock. The Commons at this time met early; they 
uſually had finiſhed their buſineſs at the hour of twelve. | 


thereof. 


Fart. Hi * vol. VIII. p. 241. 


* It may ſeem ſtrange, fayn be, chat I come ſo 
ſuddenly, before I give my aſſent to the bills: I 
will tell you the cauſe, though I muſt avow that 
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CHARLES þ 


1 The profeſſion of both houſes in =the Ann, 1628. 


hammering of this Petition was no way to trench 
upon my prerogative, ſaying, they had neither 


intention nor power to hurt it: Therefore, it muſt 
needs be conceived, that I have granted no new, 


but only confirmed? the ancient, liberties of my 
_ ſubjects. Yet, to ſhew the clearneſs of my in- 
tentions, that I neither repent nor mean to recede 
from any thing I have promiſed you, I do here 
declare myſelf, that thoſe things which have been 


done, whereby many have had ſome cauſe to ex- 
peck the liberties of the ſubject to be trenched 
upon, which indeed was the firſt and true ground 


of the Petition, ſhall not hereafter be drawn into 


example for your prejudice; and from time to 


time, on the word of a King, ye ſhall not have 


the like caule to complain : But as for tonnage 


and poundage, it 1s a thing cannot want, and 


was never intended by you to aſk, nor meant by 


me, I am ſure, to grant.— To conclude, com- 
mand you all who are here, to take notice of what 
I have ſpoken at this time to be the true intent and 


meaning of what I granted you in your Petition; 


as eſpecially you, my lords the judges, for to 
you only, under me, belongs the interpretation 


of the laws: For none of the houſes of parlia- 
ment, either joint or ſeparate, what new doctrine 
ſoever may be raiſed, have any power to make or 
declare a law without my conſent.” 


As an antidote to the Bill of Rights, Charles 
„ this Speech to be entered in the Journals 
of the Commons. Thoſe bills which were pre- 
| pared received the royal aſſent, and the parlia- 


ment was r to the twentieth of Octo- Parliament 


5 ber”. 


| d Adds paſſed 9 Seſſions. 
1. The Petition exhibited to his majeſty by the Lords 
„„ |  Ipiritunl: 


brorogued. 
CuakLEs's GY 1 
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CuaklUks's ſpeech on the occaſion of this proro- 


_ gation ſhews a want of judgment which renders 

it a difficult matter to determine which of the two, 
his head or his heart, moſt deſerves cenſure. His 

declaration that tonnage and poundage was e, 
dluded in the Bill of Rights, is too wretched -a 
piece of ſophiſtry to ſuppoſe it meant for the 

purpoſes of deceit. He was undoubtedly himſelf 

_ deluded, and paſſed this Petition without being 
acquainted with all its importance. When he 


avowed an intention to confirm the already- grant- 


| ed privileges of the ſubje&, he little underſtood 


the largeneſs of their extent. The uſurpations of 
his predeceſſors he regarded as unqueſtionable au- 


| thorities; and, in his declaration of making no 


additions to the liberties of the people, heſancied 
he reſerved to himſelf a power of treading in the 


footſteps of ſormer tyrants, and exerting every 


act of violation which had been practiſed by the 
maoſt fortunate and moſt powerful of the -Engliſh 

ſovereigns The Commons, mote accurate in 
their judgment, had fathomed the true ſtate of 
5 the queſtion: PRONE the ſtatutes mes by their 


F and temporal; ad. commons, in this preſent "* 
. parliament aſſembled, concerning divers rights and pri- 
vileges of the fubject, with the King's 


ent thereun- 
to in full parliament. 

2. An act for farther reformation of ſundry abuſes 
on the Lord's Day, called Sunday. 


3. An act for ſuppreſſing all unlicenſed alchouſes. 


4. An act to reſtrain the ſending over of any to be 

popiſhly bred beyond ſeas. 
5. An act for hve entire ſubſidies grapted by the 

1? CIETEY. | 

"2 declara'i ion of the Commons exaiat Dr. Man- WT 


waring. 


£ An act jor the eſtabliſhing Sutton's hoſpital. 


Several private ads. Vide Parl. Hiſt. Statutes at 
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7. An aQ for repeal ind continuance of dre ſtatutes. . 


anceſtors 


c HA R L. E S 


ink to ſecure public Liberty had, 4 Ann. rang, 


a concurrence of favorable circumſtances; been 


often infringed with impunity by tyrannical prin= 
ces, yet they had never been cancelled; and their 


late confirmation on the ſubject of the apparent 
abuſe of power gave them a luſtre which time 


and neglect had in ſome meaſure darkened. The 

frequent declarations which Charles made, that he 

had only confirmed the ancient Liberties of the 
people, by his aſſent to the Petition of Right, 

added to its importance, and gave it the weight 

of an uncontrovertible inheritance. No exprefſions 
could be more plain or full than the words of the _ 

Petition, or more directly contrary to what Charles 
had affirmed; namely, that tonnage and poundage 


Was exchuded from the ſenſe of it. The Com- 


mons plead that they could not be compelled to 


contribute any tax, tallage, aid, or other like 


charge, but by common conſent in parhament. 
The vaſt increaſe of trade, and the athbitrary 
_ charges impoſed on it by the late and preſent _ 
King, had brought in immenſe ſums to the go- 
vernment. This growing fund Charles, on the 


opinion of his privy-council, and ſome of the 


5 moſt corrupted of his judges, thought himſelf in- 
c0Conteſtably poſſeſſed of: But this was in contradic- 
tion to the avowed claims of the Commons, who 


had early proteſted againſt theſe pretenſions; and, 


from undeniable precedents, proved the juſtneſs 
bol their claims*. Such being the ſtate; of the 
_ queſtion, there muſt have been a particular clauſe 
in the Petition, excluding tonnage and poundage, 
to have given rationality to Charles's PREY : 
. affirmations. 


5 The 8 new i in their n that 1 
certain ſpace of intermiſſion was often obſerved in this 
| grant, that the Tight of the ſubject might be more evi- 


dent. 


| Beyors | 


420 u IIS TOR Y oPEN CHAN D. 
Ann. 1628. Brot the concluſion of this ſeſſion, the Lords 
Pati. Hiſt. had given the Commons ample ſatisfaction on the 
> vol. VIII. p. juſtice they demanded. on the offender Manwaring. 
8 - 2! 1, AN 5 This criminal was ſentenced to fine and impriſon- 
. ment ; to make ſubmiſſion and eee 
of his:offences at the bar of both houſes; to be 
ſuſpended for the term of three years from the 


exerciſing of the miniſtry ;; to be diſabled for . 


ever to preach at court; to be diſabled for ever 
from having any eccleſiaſtical dignity ; that his 
book being worthy to be burnt, his majeſty be 55 
mumaoved to grant a proclamation to call in =o 
te pl = printed. copies, that they might be. burnt Ip. 
London, and in both the univerſities ; and for „ 5 
8 ge 25 dr the printing thereof hereafter, upon a. 
great penalty. When Manwaring was firſt 
Z — to the bar, he attempted to vindicate his 


JW. 1 — eftabliſhed his Ne On this Seba = 


3 The Lords made a kind of PO ow 25 a 1 ent 
which they termed too mild for the offences of the 
criminal; the attributing to the King a participation 5 
of God's omnipotence, and an abſolute power of go- 
vernment, his ſcandalous aſſertions againſt parliaments, 
and his branding thoſe genflewen Fu damnation who 
Tefuſed the loan. * + 8 | 
Part of the charge the Carre: Srought int : 
| him was the preaching a ſecond fermonof the ſame ten- 
_  dency as the firſt at his pariſh- church, after the com- 
mencement of the Pafſiament.  Parl. Hi if yol. VIII. 
P. 204, 210. Ex 
. f Relying on a favorable Interpretation Fon the 
bifhops, he deſired the ſpiritual lords might be judges 
of the inferences and logical deductions in his ſermons. 
The houſe reprimanded him for this requeſt, as an mw : 
tempt to divide his judges. = 
On an enquiry the Lords had made Tra VA the au- 
thorizing this publication, Montaign biſhop of Lon- 
don, and Laud biſhop of Bath and Wells, flung the 
whole blame on the. Kings. and proteſted that the ſer- 
mon was publiſhed by his abſolute command, and not 
by their approbation, oY ad 


„e 
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writings on the fame abſurd principles. on which 


